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Oval Crystal Glass 

Lifetime” Desk 

yg’ Fountain-pen 
<A yous, Set, $16.50 





If your finest gift og = Sh, 
has the little white dot. ~". 


ta F ’ ie) ’ ev 
it’s a Benuine Lifetime ~: 





. . » 
And you may be just as proud of its beauty and worth 


as a fine violinist of his Stradivarius. Masterpieces! 







We pioneered the desk-set, as we did the Radite pen 


(jade is Sheaffer color), and our outstandin}, success 





Onyx or Italian 
Marble ‘Lifetime’ 
Desk Fountain- 
pen Set, $11 


with it has made it one of the eagerly cherished 






artecreations of the day. If you want the original 










Lifetime®, be sure the pens have the little white dots. 


At better dealers everywhere 
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ee W. A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY - FORT MADISON, IOWA, U.S.A. 
rt New York . : Chicago . : San Francisco 
“ W.A. Sheaffer Pen Co. of Canada, Ltd. - Toronto, Ont.— 60-62 Front St, W. 


Wellington, N. Z. - Sydney, Australia - London—199 Regent St. 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELERS SILVERSMITHS STATIONERS 


SILVERWARE 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/7! STREET 
New YORK 
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och freres of st. moritz 





are now showing--- exclusively in america 
---a collection of men’s and women’s 
costumes for winter sports such 
as the world of fashion 
wears on the continent 
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Fifth Avenue 


New York 


B. ALTMAN & CO. 



































ANTICIPATING, PERHAPS, THE PROBABLE 
EFFECT OF HIS NEW ALTMAN SUIT UPON 
AN UNDERSTANDING BEHOLDER 


MEN’S CLOTHING—SIXTH FLOOR 
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THE BRIGHT BESTOWAL 


Gabo dete de be Oe ON 
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Pearl necklace (three-fourths actual size)—77 perfectly matched rosée 


Pre, 
riot 
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earls of extraordin- 


ary lustre, aggregating more than 450 grains—$115,000. Other strings of pearls from $125,000 
to $200. In addition, a large selection of loose pearls to add to necklaces, from $20,000 to $10. 
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Emerald-cut diamond 
ring—$35,000 


OF THOSE gestures which lend an added 
meaning to existence, none is so rich in 


implications as the gift of jewels. ... For - 


the thoughts, the very taste and discrimi- 
nation which are part of one’s inner being 
show themselves inevitably here. Your 
gifts are true reflections of yourself. 
There are now‘to be seen at Marcus & 
Company a wide selection of articles of 
unusual grace and beauty, ranging in 
price from $125,000 to as little as $10. 


Flexible bracelet watch of platinum, diamond-paved, 
with two grooved cylindrical emeralds—$4000 25,000 


Marquise diamond ring— 


Among them are hundreds of possibilities 
as gifts for men, women and children. 

This house is admirably organized to 
serve, either by letter or telephone, those 
of its patrons who are unable to make 
their visit in person. ... And for those 
who can, not the least pleasant circum- 
stance will be the consciousness that 
whether or not they make a purchase 
here, they will be welcomed with the 
utmost cordiality and good-will. 


MARCUS & COMPANY 
JEWELERS 


WM. ELDER MARCUS, Jr. 


CHAPIN MARCUS 


At the corner of Fifth Avenue and Forty-fifth Street, New York, and Palm Beach 


© 1927 
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THE COLLAR 
















TREND 
Low front 


High back: 
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You may consider comfort in terms of 
negligent disorder or in terms of neatness 
and smartness. If in the latter, then you can 
be suited with one of the low, smart fitting 
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COLLARS 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO.,inc., TROY, N.Y. 
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OF THE WELL GROOMED MAN 
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Luggage 1s on the (Christmas Horizon 


And a world of fine Luggage in The Man’s Fittings of exquisite workmanship ranging 
Shop awaits your Christmas selection. from Sterling and Hand-Decorated Enamel 
Leathers include Seal, Alligator, British to Shell. And in Steamer Rugs—the flash- 
Russet, Colored Morocco and Pigskin. ing plaids of the Scottish clans. 


Hat Boxes $ 5.50 to $ 75 Steamer Rugs Fitted Cases $24.50 to $750 
Unfitted Bags $16.50 to $150 $7.75 to $100 Unfitted Cases $13.50 to $ 95 


THE MAN’S SHOP 
Lord & Laylor 


FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


EXPRESS ELEVATORS DIRECT TO THE TENTH FLOOR 
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Star of infinity— 

for the woman 

who adores luxu- 

ry-and who wants 

PIVE R An H O ul HN ’ be é S to know the pow- 
er perfumes have 

~ m ca ... Astris! Flacon 

M O D E R N P E R k U M E S de Luxe $20, trial 
size $2, Face Pow- 

der §2. 








Piver—who has made more French 
perfume than anyone else in the world 
—announces that he is first among 
perfumers to join the ranks of the 
modernists! 





The freshness of 
all outdoors in a te 
single breath— 
with the irrides- 


egy o0g Three new perfumes. by Piver—the 
mond ... Mistt. : é 
Flacon de, Luxe perfect flowering of three centuries of 
$15, trial size ° ‘ aig 
$1.50, Face Pow- skill—express in odevrs the brilliant 


der $1.50. 


clarity, the intoxicating movement of 
this modern life....as Stravinsky has 
done in music—Picasso on canvas— tm 
and Vionnet in clothes... gh 
For the first time the modern woman 

can find odeurs that satisfy her—her 

intensity, her fastidiousness, her su- 

perb disregard for the past....in per- 

fumes as lasting in effect as they are 

modern in spirit. 


be 
And she will find that Piver has cre- 
ated his famous Face Powder in each 
of the three new perfumes—five mod- 


ern shades —Basanée (the smart new 
sun tan), Blanche, Rosée, Naturelle 










and Rachel. 
An incredible but L e | e : IVE % RA N CE 
utterly gorgeous (Fondée en 1774) 


essence of all the 118 East 16th St. 46 St. Alexander St, 


flowers of luxury 

_ Set to slow mu- NEW YORK MONTRE-AL 
sic.. Rocroy! Fla- 

con de Luxe $15, 

trial size $1.50, 

Face Powder 

$1.50. 
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“Cross’’ Game Set, contains 200 poker 
chips, four packs playing cards and bridge 
score pads. Case of blue, brown, pink, 
green, tanand purplecrushed calfskin. $35.00. 





“Cross” Bill Fold for the hip pocket. 
Black pin, cobra and fine grain seal, with 
two large engraved 14-kt. gold corners. 
Satin lined gift box. $9.75. 





“Cross"’ Slippers for the man traveller. 

Soft tan pigskin leather; case with patented 

zipper fastening. The pair, $7.50. 

Other styles for men and women, from 
3.50 pr. 


“Cross” Hand Bag of black and colored 
pin seal, for dress or shopping. Silk lining. 
82 x 614 inches $18.50. 


New York 


404 Fifth Avenue 
175 Broadway 











Z TRaveE MARS 
SQNDOS 
TUAL MAKE 


No Gift is Little, if it 


bears Goodwill andthe 
imprint of Good Taste 
—the Cross trade-mark 





“Cross” Fitted Bag for the woman trav- 
eller. Elack cobra hide, with shell or colored 
pearl-on-amber composition toilet articles: 
silk lining: 16 inch. $38.50. 





“Cross” Diary, with white 
jade ornament. Blue, green, 
tan, rose, brown, grey and 
purple crushed calfskin, size 
533 x 814 inches. $15.75, 


Catalogue sent upon request 


MARK CROSS 


The World’s Greatest Leather Stores 





“Cross” Jewel Box, of crushed calfskin 
in rose, grey, green, purple, tan, blue and 
brown; velvet lining. 10 x 7 x 4!2 inches. 

i $35.00. 


“Cross” Hot Water Bottle, two-quart 
white rubber bottle in case of blue, green, 
tan, brown, purple, pink, grey and black 
cross-grained leather, also tan pigskin. $7.75. 





“Cross” Bridge Set, folds compactly and 
is fitted with two packs playing cards, 
score pad and pencil. Lizard grain and em- 
bossed velvet calf. $6.00. 





“Cross” Glove Gift Box, for men, contains one pair 
each buckskin, capeskin and mocha gloves. $10.85. 
For women, one pair fancy cuff capeskin, slip-on 
kidskin, one button handsewn suede. Washable 
leather. $10.90. (Mention size, please) 


Boston, Mass. 
145 Tremont Street 
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FINE FELT HATS - IMPORTED 
FROM ALESSANDRIA:ITALIA 


DURABILITY WITHOUT WEIGHT-LIGHTNESS WITHOUT SACRIFICE OF SERVICE- 


THIS IS THE SECRET OF THESE FINEIMPORTED HATS, WHOSE STYLES HAVE 
WON THE APPROVAL OF DISCRIMINATING BUYERS EVERYWHERE. 


ETA LIAN HA T iM POR T 2s, i ee 2.5.8 F £8 aoe AVENUE, Ny YORK 
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Selecting gifts for men may be an annual problem 
with you — but it’s an everyday specialty with The 
Man’s Shop. Here you will find the finer things that 


meet the requirements of particular men both young 


and old. These are a few of them: 


Neckwear in new smart patterns, $1.50 to $6. Smart shirts with collars to match, $3 to $8.50. 

Parisian hand initialed handkerchiefs, three for House slippers, hand-tailored, cushion soles, $53 
$4.50; Irish imports, six, $2 to $6. English Pullman slippers, $5. 

Silk brocaded gowns, silk lined, $25 to $125. Scotch sweaters with hose to match, $32.50. 

Broadcloth pajamas with blazer stripes, $18. Calfskin gloves of the new cream shade, $3.50. 


THE MAN’S SHOP 
Lord & laylor 


FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Express elevators direct to the Tenth Floor 
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i page of imported Christmas me, 


_ , selected by the London o 
Browning King 





Our LONDON OFFICE has selected these gifts from Scotland, England, Ireland, Austria, Switzerland and 


France. Because of their newness, excellence of quality, beauty and exceptional smartness, they are 


certain to be highly prized by any man. Selections may be made from this distinguished collection at 


any of the Browning-King stores in 25 principal cities, including our two newest stores, New York: 


One East 45th Street, at Fifth Avenue; and Chicago, at Monroe and Wabash. 
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Dog Brush . . . $2.50—This brush will 
keep Bowser’s coat brushed shining clean and 
healthy. The angled bristles are stiff, set into 
a sturdy wood back. There’s a leather strap 
handle on the back which insures a good grip 
on the brush. 
(Right) 

Poker Table . . . $37.00—Where poker 
players gather, this table always makes a hit. 
There are eight spaces for chips. The top, 56” 
in diameter, is covered with green baize. The 
table itself is of satiny mahogany finish with 
legs that fold flat when the table is not in use. 


* ** 





English Automobile Lunch Kit... 
$60.00—This swanky gift kit is long and 
narrow and low, with black fabric cover. Lunch- 
eon equipment for four persons—cups, saucers, 
and plates; also knives, forks, spoons, drinking 
cups, and shining nickel-covered food containers 
of generous size. Has space for two Thermos 


bottles. 





(Right) 
Cylinder Jug... $17.00—The jug with 
anew idea—a cylinder down the center to hold 
the ice. And that keeps the liquid safe from dilu- 
tion and possible impurities in the ice. Has a 
gleaming nickeled top; holds 5 pints. 


Silver Plated Toast Crisper . . . $15.00 
—This little English Crisper insures hot, crisp 
toast on the breakfast table. Under the rack 
Patt is a tiny alcohol lamp which keeps the 
‘east piping hot and crisp. 


(Left) 

Shaving Brush. . . $13.50—The sort of 
shaving brush any man would like to own but 
isn’t likely to buy for himself because he’d 
think it extravagant. Its bristles are of Siberian 
silver tipped badger, very soft, soothing to the 
face, yet durable and long wearing. Handle is 
new and smart. 

Clothes Brush... $8.25—The bristles ab- 
solutely won’t come out—ever. They’re inge- 
niously hooked in, each little tuft separately— 
that’s why. Back of polished hard wood. 





(Left) 
“Gardian” Smokador Stand... 
$15.00 — Ashes, cigarette and cigar stubs 
drop down the stem into a jar in the base, which 
lifts out for emptying. No odor, no smoke is 
possible. Italian Renaissance in design; in stat- 
uary bronze or dark mahogany finish. 


Mammoth Fireside Matches. . . $9.50 
—The owner of an open fire will be happy to 
receive these decorative matches—to light his 
fire. They’re 1144” long, 500 in a box. The box 
is held upright in a colorful japanned stand, 
red or green. 





(Left) 
Canvas Wood Carrier .. . $3.00—Lugs 
logs easily without soiling clothes or spoiling 
dispositions. Of strong canvas with leather 
handles. Folds flat when not in use. 


Folding Luggage Stand. . . $10.00— 
Comes in a luscious dusky green, Chinese yel- 
low or antique red. Holds bag, suitcase or 
steamer trunk at just theright height for packing. 








di |i 
(Above) i tf 
Russian Samovar ... $72.50—A gift 
from the Russia of happier times—an authentic 
Samovar electrified for the use of the modern 
hostess. Of gleaming brass with that lovely satiny 
look oft-polished brass has. With it come a 
brass tray and drip bowl of graceful design. 


Nest of Tables. . . $33.00—These little 
painted tables are vivid in color—Chinese red 
with painted Chinese decorations. They have 
inset glass tops and graceful turned legs. The 
largest of the three is 15%2"x12” and 22” high, 


“What shall I give 
this Christmas?” 


OMETHING unusual, a bit out of the 

ordinary—who doesn’t enjoy giving 
gifts like that! Here at Lewis & Conger 
you'll find them—gifts gay and original 
and enchanting—fun to give and to re- 
ceive. But Lewis & Conger gifts don’t stop 
there. They insist upon being useful, too. 


Come into our store if you can and see 
for yourself the hundreds of gifts. But if 
you live too far away, you can order the 
ones pictured here by just filling in the 
coupon and mailing it. (For other sugges- 
tions ask for our Gift Bulletin.) 


fewiss.ConcER 


45th Street & Sixth Avenue, New York City 
“A Houseful of Housewares” 


(Free delivery within 100 miles of New York) 
ee Be eae RE BR DS Me ee) Be 


EiticlOS@Gh 18 occ. oie Scceeicesce OU 2 eee eae 
Money Ordet................. ca} 


Please send me the following 
articles as described above: 
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Poxer Cures In Boxes—Combina- 
tion Bridge and Poker game box. 
Light brown polished Morocco case. 
200 chips, 4 packs of cards, 2 score 
cards and pencil. Size, 8” x 4'4” x 
4%”, 335. 








“THe THree Musketeers’ —Novelty 
musical bottles. “‘One for all and all for 
one’’—any one. Bottles are of beautiful 
pottery—three grotesque figures. Each 
holding his own private opinion and one 
quart of any liquid. When lifted they 
pour forth music and refreshment. Each, 
$7.50. 








Fire Screen Forpinc Bripce 
Tasite—Has a double use—play on 
it, then fold and put in front of 
fireplace as a decorative screen. 
Waterproof decorated top. In black, 
red or jade; 27” high, 30” diam: 
$34. 
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Sportsmark 


REG.U-S. 
PAT. OFF. 


“Scotty” Book Enps—A perfect repro- 
duction of these great little dogs. Appeal 
to any dog lover. A pair of bookends one 
can never tire of. Bronze finish. Pair, $12. 





The Christmas Trail 


VANITY FAR 





Doc Groominc CasE—Appreciated by 
every Show Ring patron; excellent 
Christmas gift for the dog lover. Water- 
proof khaki case with straps and nickel 
fasteners. Brush, comb, stripping comb, 
nail cutters, whiting chalk, soap in nickel 
case, towel and polishing glove. (Men- 
tion breed for proper fittings, when or- 
dering.) $12. 





ACK to the home hearths, wherever they may 


be, the Christmas Trail beckons. 


Here we are able to show but a very few of the 
thousands of gifts we have assembled at this 
season, each of them full of that sentiment which 


sportsmen recognize. 


While our chief wish is that you visit our store, 
if that is impossible, let us send you our Christ- 
mas Booklet in which are grouped hundreds of 
gift articles from our extensive stock. 

Any article on this page sent promptly any- 
where in the United States, carriage prepaid. 





Abercrombie & Fitch Co. 


EZRA H. FITCH President 
MADISON AVENUE & 45TH ST. 


New York 








Game Box—Mahogany finished box con- 
taining boxwood chess and checkers (board 
goes in lid), white dominoes, cribbage 
board, 5 regular dice, 5 poker dice, 2 
packs cards. Size of box 164,” x 84” 
x 414”, $50. 


40 


rx ~A~d 
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pieces, $143. Each monogram, $5.50. 


La Boute—A new French game; 
modification of roulette, but simpler. 
Ball revolves about a stationary num- 
bered dial. Board 15” square, ball 
1” diam. With cloth layout, $15. 


THE BOULEVARD 


Auto Rose, Foot Murr, Pittow (Illus- 
trated at the left)—Contrasting colors to 
match car upholstery. One side of robe is 
boxcloth, the other heavy curled plush. 3 
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~and never have women welcomed any Buick 
quite so enthusiastically as Buick for 1928, with 
its superb new bodies by Fisher. 

No automobile ever impressed women as be- 
ing so truly beautiful, so luxurious, so comfort- 
able; no car ever inspired them with such con- 
fidence ~ever made them feel so much at 


BUICK 


% 
( 


. 
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e women drive 
than any other Fine 


b 
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Body by Fisher 


y ‘ 
Car 


home at the wheel~so certain that it would 
always perform as they wanted it to perform. 


Buick has given women the finest motor car 
they have ever owned ~a car ideally suited to 
their needs. That is why more women drive 
Buicks ~ and look forward to driving Buicks ~ 
than any other fine car, 


a’ 19028 






WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE 


BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


BUILT, 
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PICK YOUR PEN 
POINT BY COLOR 


The simplest, safest, surest way to get permanent 
pen satisfaction is to pick your pen point by color. 


Waterman’s Number Seven 


with its identifying color band offers the quickest, 
most reliable guide to pen point selection 


The following colors on holders tell the story of pen point 
character. Look for them on Waterman’s Number Seven. 


Red — STANDARD — Suits most writers. 
A splendid correspondence point. Medium 


flexibility. For home and general use. 


Green — RIGID—Tempered to armor-plate 
hardness. Will not shade even under heavy 
pressure. Unequaled for manifolding. The sales- 


man’s friend. 


Purple — STIFF; FINE ~Writes without 
pressure. Makes a thin, clear line and small 
figures with unerring accuracy. Popular with 


accountants. 


Pink — FLEXIBLE; FINE—As resilient as 
a watch-spring. Fine, tapered point; ground 
fine to shade at any angle. Loved by 


stenographers. 


Blue — BLUNT—An improved stub point. 
This point makes a broad line. May be held in 


any position. Liked by rapid writers. 


Yellow -ROUNDED-—A different pen 
point. The tip is ball shape. Makes a heavy, 
characteristic line without pressure. Suits left- 


handed writers. 


Merchants who sell Waterman’s will be glad to let you try all 
six points. Do this and select the one that suits you best. 


When you buy a Waterman’s you buy perpetual pen service. 


Guaranteed since 1883 and until 1983—100 years of pen service 


L. E. Waterman Company 
191 Broadway, New York 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


Waterman’s 


SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 








$700 


ACumber Seven 
Beautiful, resilient 
Ripple stainless rubber holder. 
Made with protective lip-guard 
and an unequaled patented fill- 


ing device. 
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“Pure Silk Shirts 
a ‘Man-to-‘Man Gift 
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The yellow (x) label 


lenotes light weight; 


yellow (xx) denotes 


medium; red (xxx), 
heavy; blue (xxxx), 
extra heavy 


Pronounced 


¥, hue) 


RUN] 





SILK / SHIRTS 


YOU'D like to remember Jack or Bob. Let a silk shirt .. 

handsome.. 

label. Then you can be certain that the shirt will be 100% pure silk, 

and fast color—that its quality will match the sincerity of your sentiment. 
cAt Leading Shops Everywhere 


JERSEY SILK MILLS, Inc., Makers of Truhu Silks, 200 Madison Avenue, New York 


IF IT’S TRUHU IT’S WASHABLE 


. rich, enduring, 
.express your regard. But be sure thatthe shirt bears the Truhu 
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SILKS 


All Colors 
Washable 










































There’s one thing about a gift tie. Give a man the sort of tie he’d pick for himself, and he’s 
more than honestly appreciative. 

If he’s going to spend the merry Yuletide in town, there are Cheney Cravats to har. 
monize perfectly with his city wardrobe. 

If he’s taking the first train for the sunny South, there are Cheney Cravats to give his 


sports ensemble that air of stylish nonchalance that stamps him as well-groomed. 


Whether he’s staying—or going—and no matter what the season, the point is that } 


there are Cheney Cravats to fit every sort of occasion, business, sports, formal, or what will 


you. And this is so because Cheney take such care in the styling of their entire cravat line. 


Your haberdasher knows about Cheney Cravats—and about every other phase of | 


men’s wear, too. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Gentlemens Furnishing 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YOR 


a 


Chrismas Sugaesti 
iotmag Suggestions 
Above are Photographs of a few Articles representative 
of our stock of Merchandise suitable for Gifts to Men and Boys 
Suitcases, Fitted Cases, Cigar Lighters, Tobacco Pouches, Pipes, Beverage 
Sets, Flasks. Smoking Jackets, Silk Pyjamas, Silk Gowns, fur-lined and 
silk-lined. Silk .Evening Waistcoats, Silk Bandannas. Half-Hose, 
Cravats, Golf Stockings, Wool Mufflers, Wool Sweaters and a 
Waistcoats, Polishing Kits from Peal & Co., London : 
Send for “Christmas Suggestions’, an Alphabetical 
List Classified by Prices 
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A POTTERY CAMEL 


JUST 


One may invade the nearest gift shoppe and order 
a dozen l’art nouveau knick-knacks. One may cross 
off one’s Christmas list a corresponding number 
of names. There still remains, cynicism to the con- 
trary,amajority of people one really wantsto please. 
People for whom a pottery camel just won’t do! 
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A mirror made for the pale hands of loveliness ts 
the slender, exquisite Delphine. Above a tapering, 
fluted handle satiny high-lights play about the del- 
icate tapestry ground of the mirror-back. An em- 
bossed border of formal design and a graceful mon- 
ogram shield complete the effect of lavish beauty. 
Three pieces, mirror, comb, brush, $95. Accessory 
pieces available. 





WONT DO 


Choose thoughtfully, tenderly, easily, the gifts 
you really care about giving—by specializing in 
International Sterling. It is beautiful and bean. 
tifully made. A piece or set may be inexpensive, 
or as costly as you please. Its desirability is ag 
unquestioned as its usefulness. 
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This oval bonbon dish, with its 
pleasing deep-embossed border, 
supplies a festive note wherever 
itis placed. 7 inches long. No. 15. 
$9.50. 


A tray delightfully unusual in 

shape, that will glorify dainty 

sandwiches, crusty rolls, or even 

plain breads. 11 inches long. No. 
24, $20. 
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A graceful, dull-burnished shield shape surmounts a 

1 slender, shapely handle, in both the mirror and brush 
of the Maid of Orleans dresser service. The lovely orna- 
mentation 1s French Renaissance. Mirror, comb and 
brush, in a frosty-green fabric case lined :vith mulberry 
velvet, $60. 


y The Lancelot military set—two sterling backed brushes 
and comb in a neat leather case—is a gift to warm any 
masculine heart! The very simple yet effective design 1s 
engine-turned, as are the monogram shields. Set, $45. 





The gray silk moire lining of a smart black cowhide 
traveling case makes an effective background for its 
dazzling fittings of sterling silver in the beautiful Mad- 
ame Bernhardt pattern. Backs of larger pieces such as 
| the mirror display the beauty of the precious metal in 
plain backgrounds, relieved by French Renaissance 
borders and handles. 15 pieces, complete with case, $200. 


4. These impressive salts and peppers are six inches high. 
Their ornamental bandings are as pleasingly propor- 
tioned as the shakers themselves—the whole effect, | 


charming. No. S36-1. Pair, $12.50. 





~ Men enthusiastically approve of the Varsity traveling 
set. They like its compactness; they like the square 
brown buffalo hide case that “stays put? wherever 
placed, even in a Pullman; they like the hinged tops 
that can’t misplace themselves; they like the severely 
simple, mannishly smart design. Eleven pieces in ster- 
ling silver, plus handy stand-up mirror and folding | 
razor, $167. | 
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From these famous flatware patterns in sterling you | 

6 may choose, at whatever price you care to pay, a gift | 

that will be received with enthusiasm... Choose Minuet 

for stately dignity, Wedgwood for lacy loveliness, Fon- | 
taine for magnificence and luxury, Pantheon for classic, 
decorative simplicity . . . 26-piece sets that make an 
ideal foundation for a complete formal service, in these 
patterns range from $73.35 to $90. (8 teaspoons, 4 
dessert knives, 4 dessert forks, 4 bouillon spoons, 4 

— RaERRARARRANNNNANRANNNNRAAEAAANINS * individual salad forks, 2 tablespoons.) ! 
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INTERNATIONAL STERLING 


MERIDEN, ~ 
CONNECTICUT 
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INTERNATIONAL SILVER Co., Meriden, Conn. 

Please fill my order for the following: Check here 

The International Sterling Dresser Silver Brochure (50 cents) ( ) 
Name of jeweier where I can see Dresser Silver Brochure and 

silver (nocharge) . ( ) 


‘Correct Table Silver—Its Choice and Use” (10 cents) . S a ( ) 


SEND FOR THESE HELPFUL BOOKS! 

The International Sterling Dresser Silver Catalogue is a de luxe, 18-inch 
brochure showing, in actual sizes and colors, mirrors and other lovely pieces 
from our sterling silver and gold dresser sets for women, as well as complete 
dresser and traveling sets for men. We'll send it for 50 cents—or, if you 
prefer, we will send the name of the nearest jeweler where you can see the 
brochure and representative pieces of the merchandise. 

We will also send “Correct Table Silver—Its Choice and Use” (approved 
by Elsie de Wolfe) for 10 cents, to cover mailing. SiGy 
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IN THE MESHES 


Hosiery of sheerest beauty... ‘‘you just know she wears them!’’ Socks of 


quality and taste . . . you might know he'd choose them. McCallum Hosiery 
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for women are made with an eye to beauty -- the beauty of sheen and sheer- 

ness and fit. They’re made in every style and shade -- from daytime to eve- 

ning wear - - from moonlight to gunmetal. McCallum Socks for men have style 

ee quiet, faultless style -. that makes them the chosen accessory of conser- 

vatives and nonconservatives. The McCallum price range begins at $2.00. 
YOU jJUST KNOW THEY WEAR THEM 


No. 502 ts the call-number for MeCallum’s 
vbeer and beautiful evening bove. You can men. Accordion rth in beavy black and while 


buy them in all the season's popular shades. PE Callu wlk...ithasa foot of extra-beavy black silk. 


Tux-Soe—the MeCallum evening sock for 
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FIT FOR THE SMARTEST SHOE-WARDROBE 


Among the shoes that make up the outfit 
of the well-dressed man should be this trig 
Walk-Over model for smartest day wear. 
It is indeed a striking example of the 
trend toward formality which one notices 
in the smart clubs, on the Avenue, in the 
offices of successful executives— wherever 
thoughtfully dressed men foregather. 

This Walk-Over (worn by the noncha- 


Illustrated above is the Carlton, of 
Black Calf, a smartly conservative 
oxford. Its price is conservative too 
—$12. Such a shoe should be in 
every man’s shoe-wardrobe. 





SHOES 


dientlomen 


Geo. E. Keith Company, Campello, Brockton, Mass. 


lantly seated man above) is but one of the 
smart models available at the Walk-Over 
Men’s Shops throughout the country. 
There, men who are particular about 
dress find just what they want in the four 
types of shoes that every man’s shoe-ward- 
robe should contain—for business wear, 
for semi-formal occasions, for formal wear, 


and for sports. Not over-expensive, either. 


We should like to mail you a copy 
of “Shoes—As seen on Oxford 
Street,” by William Arnsworth Wil- 
son—a new booklet that shows the 
latest Walk-Over models. 











‘*‘What you see, 
you get”’ 





a [There is also Eyemo, using professional standard (35 mm.) film, if you desire to commercialize your movies| 
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No gift-thought more lovely than this 


OUR little child . . . now budding into her teens . 
but reproduced in motion pictures just as she was in those 
days when her mother wanted her to stay that way always. 

The silver-haired grandmother . maybe gone now, but 
again coming into view . as she'd like to be remembered. 

The sweetheart of yesterday, now the wife and mother, but 
again before you as in those days of romance . . . in action 

brightening your eyes with memories . tugging at 
your heartstrings. 

And the scene around the Christmas tree 
The winter sports. You yourself . 
musky or engaged in your special hobby. 

The perpetuation, in moving pictures, of the most cherished 
experiences, the rekindling of past joys—such is the capacity of 
Filmo. A possession princes are proud of. A gift inspiring lasting 

delight. 


The football game. 
"halen that famous 


x “ x 
“Made by the movie people.” That explains Filmo’s movie-taking 
and showing superiority. For over twenty years Bell & Howell have 
made the cameras and equipment used in producing practically all 


the feature movies shown at best theatres. Famous Players-Lasky, 
Paramount, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, First National, DeMille, 
and all the other great movie producers use Bell & Howell cameras. 

So, in Filmo equipment you get the result of specialized moving 
picture experience. Should lower-priced movie cameras and pro 


jectors be recommended for their so-called greater simplicity, 


remember: Filmo simplicity more than matches any other. Merely 
look through Filmo’s spy-glass viewfinder and rress the button to 
take movies of theatre quality on the first try. 

Just think—two operations only—much easier than taking 
snapshots with an ordinary camera! No focusing for distance. No 
setting for time. No arduous viewfinding. No turning of films. 
Filmo is the only amateur movie equipment adaptable to all con 
ditions of light, speed, distance, and the various requirements of 
showing movies in the home. 

See your Filmo dealer for information on this matchless Christmas 
gift. Write for NEW descriptive booklet ‘*Filmo—Home Movies of 
the Better Kind,” just off the press. Bell &? Howell Co., 1832 Larcly 
mont Ave., Chicago, Ill., New York, Hollywood, London (B& HCo. 
Ltd.) Established 1907. 





Filmo Projector shows your movies with theatre 
clarity and brilliance. Runs forward, backward 
or stops on any single picture. Has wide industrial 
use. Simple attachment adds various color tints. 


Filmo Cameras use Eastman Safety Film (16 
mm.) in the yellow box, obtainable at practically 
all stores handling cameras and supplies. First cost 
covers developing and return postage to your door. 


The spy-glass viewfinder, found only on Filmo, pro- 
vides for getting exactly the scene you want when 
using any of the 14 special interchangeable lenses. 
Optional mechanisms for taking s-l-o-w movies. 
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MOTION PICTURE CAMERA AND PROJECTOR 
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Secret de la Parle 
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Set PLévitte 
suggest your Chrustmas gifts 


Those who love beauty in toiletry will welcome 
Pleville’s latest offerings as Christmas gift sugges- 
tions at their smartest and daintiest. 


One of the most notable creations is the three-ounce 
edition of Flamme de Gloire—its bottle worthy of 
the art of a gem worker—its package (with its snake- 
skin trimming) as up-to-date as Paris or tomorrow. 
It would be impossible to buy a perfume more ex- 
clusive or more French if one were in Paris itself. 


‘Produced, pacquetted and sealed in Pleville’s Parisian 


atelier. Three ounces at eighteen dollars. 


Flamme de Gloire creations fulfill every charming 
requirement of the toilet art—every item reflects 
the genius of the great modernist parfumeur—and 
also includes: Poudre, Eau de Toilette, Brillantine, 
Lipstick and Eyebrow Pencil. 


If youcannot procureany of Pleville’s creationsa word to 
usand we'll let you know where they can be purchased. 


Frederick Stearns and Company, New York — Detroit, Sole Importers 


CJeeret de la Marke 


Ga rdin d O,- 








One of the costliest perfumes ever 
created —for the happy few un- 
troubled by any problem but the 
Possession of the exceptional. At 
thirty-five dollars. 


Sisniasis de Shive 


Flamme de Gloire prices range 
from eighteen dollars for the edition 
pictured above—to a single dollar 
forthe diminutive flaconette,created 
that you may try Flamme de Gloire. 
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Created by 





A perfume inspired by the expressed 
preferences of the gayest fashion 
leaders of the Continent. Its golden 
Grecian urn affords appropriate 
encasement. At eighteen dollars. 


Ala isir dd ’Orient 
The mysterious East interpreted by 
Pleville’s subtle artistry. The golden 
stopper complements a jade bottle, 
enshrined in a pacquet with quaint 
lacquer effect. At twelve dollars. 








FOWNES Cloves 


isoth ANNIVERSARY 

















The Sesqui as featured in the London letter in Vanity Fair for November 


Hasn’T a righteous protest echoed from your unconscious when you fussed with the worn- 
out snaps of your favorite gloves? And felt the cold air of winter chap the skin about 
your unprotected wrist? Didn’t it ever occur to you that something could be done about it? 





Well, something has. The Fownes Company has a new glove—made without snaps 





or fasteners! —that pulls on simply, comfortably, neatly. A clever vent at the wrist (see 
illustration) helps to give a close, good fit and introduces a smart note of style. 


In view of their 150th Anniversary, the Fownes Company call it the 
Fownes Sesqui. It comes in five smart leathers—has all the thoroughbred 
quality long associated with Fownes. All in all, it’s the glove for the modern 
—the busy man, the active man, the well-dressed man. It suits the times as 
smartly as the first Fownes Gloves suited the time of George Washington 
—when the Fownes Company first began the business of glove-making. 
Priced $4 to $6.50. Fownes Brothers & Co.,Inc., 35 4 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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Apollo Chocolates are made by F. H. ROBERTS CO., 128 Cross Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


CHOCOLATES 
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oa Flexible bracelet with erystal links. 





MAUBOUSSIN 


EXHIBIT NOW IN THEIR ESTABLISHMENT 


SSO.PARK AVENUE.NEW YORK 


THE LATEST CREATIONS IN JEWELRY LATELY 
RECEIVED FROM THE MAIN BRANCH 


1.0.RUE DE CHOISEUL . PARIS 


ESTABLISHED IN 1827 
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ULLOWAY 


WOOL HOSIERY 


SULLOWAY wool hose has softness of texture 
and luxury of warmth to keep feet feeling 
pleasant on brisk windy days. Wherever so- 
ciety gathers informally, Sulloway wool hose 
is worn by well-groomed people. For it is 
smart, fresh and modern in spirit. The latest 
fashions . . . the newest colors . . . the most 
recent patterns ... all breathing the quiet, 
charming good taste that comes of old-world 
designing. For the stylists of Glengair Ltd., 
Leith, Scotland, help plan the new offerings 
of Sulloway. 

Sulloway Hosiery is knitted in New Eng- 
land, in the oldest wool hosiery mills in this 
country. Mills that have originated processes 


revolutionary in the making of wool hosiery. 
Mills that have always been leaders in their 
field. Sulloway hose wears splendidly, gives 


remarkable service. It has that quality of 
excellence that comes of a long experience in 
the making of a product. Naturally, men and 
women who realize the importance of details 
in dress, and who want to be economical and 
smart, always ask for Sulloway—a name that 
is associated with the finest in wool hosiery: 


Sulloway Wool Hosiery retails for 50c to $3 per pair 
and includes men’s half hose and golf stockings, chil- 
dren’s golf stockings, and women’s full length hose. So 
direct to retailers, it is on display at our sales offices: 
389 Fifth Avenue, New York; 52 Chauncey Street, Boston; 
1814 North American Building, Chicago. 
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On the Columbus” 


the largest liner ever to sail to the Caribbean— 


za and the popular Cunard liner “Samaria” 









“RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


Wrst INDIES CRUISES ~~ 
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Christmas Cruise 


An entertaining novelty in West Indies Cruises, with a sum- 
mer Christmas in Jamaica, a gay New Year’s in lively Gfavana, 
and visits to “Panama and QNassau. Sailing December 22, on 
the 32,000 ton liner, ‘“‘Columbus,” and returning on January 7. 

Rates, $200 and upward. 


The Luxury Cruise 


Four weeks of the highest cruising luxury and a diverting 
program of Caribbean sightseeing. There are visits to no less 
than 16 places in 11 West Indian islands or South American 
countries — including French ¢eWartinique, Dutch @uracao, 
British “Barbados, “Porto “Rico, Caracas in “Venezuela and the 
Virgin Islands. Sailing February 9, on the S. S. “Columbus.” 
Rates, $400 and upward. 


The Complete West Indies 


Two new and remarkable Cruises that cover the West Indies 
and the Spanish Main with an unapproached thoroughness, 
and visit more places than any other West Indies Cruise ever 
planned. They seek out such unusual and little-known points as 
Guadeloupe, a tropical French island, “Dominica and St. Vincent, 
“Port au ‘Prince in the black republic of Haiti, & Santo “Domingo 
in the “Dominican ‘Republic, Havana, Grinidad, “Porto ‘Rico. All 
the usual cruise ports are also on their routes. Both will sail on 
the “‘Samaria”—one on January 28 & the other on February 29. 
Rates, $300 and upward 











Spring Cruise 
A sHoRT cut to Spring—to find it early among the pleasant, 
palm-grown islands of the Caribbean. Sailing on the “Samaria” on 
March 31, for 16 days of southern voyaging. Rates, $200 & upward. 
} Send for the Booklet, ‘Tue West INp1Es Cruse” 


Round Africa Cruise 


The only Cruise to include a trip through the Big Game Country of British East Africa 
Sailing January 14, on the S. S. “Laconia” 


Mediterranean Winter Cruise Mediterranean Spring Cruise 
Sailing January 21, on the S. S. “Carinthia” Sailing April 7, on the S. S. “ Carinthia” 


Tours to South America Land Cruises to California 
January and February Every week through the Winter 


! RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 13 PARK STREET, Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Style is a matter of course when a man se- 
lects Phoenix wool-mixed socks. He knows 
that in this remarkable array of hosiery he 
always finds colors and patterns correct. 


PHOENIX HOSIERY 


I L W A U K 
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TO WEAR Formal Clothes made by one’s appearance. These clothes are 
Roberts-Wicks is to dismiss all ques- made by specialists in the design and 
tions concerning the correctness of tailoring of formal wear alone. 


ROBERTS-WICKS COMPANY, UTICA, N. Y. 
New York Office: Fifth Avenue Building—200 Fifth Ave. 


ROBERTS-WICKS 


EVENING CLOTHES and FORMAL DAY WEAR 
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KINNER’S Satins and 
S Skinner’s Crepes! A silk 
fabric for every purpose—and with the quality that 
has made the name Skinner famous since 1848. 
For men’s suits and topcoats, Skinner’s Lining 
Satins and Silk Serges. For women’s frocks, lingerie, 
and linings—Skinner’s Crepes and Crepe Satins. 
Each fabric unequalled in its field and each with 
the name Skinner woven in the selvage. Your tailor, 
your clothier, or your favorite shop will supply you 
—and always Look for the Name in the Selvage. 





WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS ESTAB. 1848 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Phila—Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 


Skinners Satins 


“*‘LOOK FOR THE NAME 














Skinner's Crepes 


IN THE SELVAGE’’ 








Crepes, Satin Crepes, 
Dress Satins, Millinery 
Satins, Shoe Satins. 


Linings for men’s cloth- 
ing. Liningsfor women's 
coats, suits and furs. 
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Comes the Dawn! 

A pair of Bradds! Bed-to-Bath- 
to-Breakfast. Naturally, every- 
one wears slippers first thing in 
the morning. The trick is to 
have a pair that will look right 
downstairs later on. (Bradds is 
the name, please.) 





w 
t= 


Six P. M. . 
Home! And glad of it. Walk in 
—salute wife—up the stairs— 
take off the all-day-long brogues 
—slip into a pair of Bradds. 
Feel better already. Ah, the 
dinner gong! 





Here’ Another Way to Begina 
Beautiful Friendship 


ERE SLIPPERS seem to grow on all 
Ty sorts of Christmas trees. But Bradds— 
Bradds* are to be plucked only from the very 
best—those trees soon to be burdened with 


sincere, well-chosen gifts. 


Bradds are that sort—just what the Well 
Dressed Man prefers when he buys his own 
or selects for a critical friend. 


Bradd-time begins at sunset in such homes. 
Bradds are the finishing touch to the easy in- 
formality of correct lounge attire for gentle- 
men-at-home. And so refreshing! 

Do you not see here the opportunity to in- 


troduce your grateful feet to the beginnings of 
a beautiful friendship with a pair of Bradds! 


31 





Eight P. M. 
Dinner’s over. Your feet have been 
comfortable two hours already, and 
the whole evening is before you. 
Bradds are just too comfortable to 
vacate. “‘Let’s stav in to-night.” 





Eight-thirty P. M. 
Telephone rings—people coming. 
Righto! Tell them to toddle on 
over. You’re all set for company. 
Bradds are absolutely correct for 
informal entertaining. They are 
Particularly designed for gentle- 
men-at-home who take the stiffest 
social grades in high gear. 
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No. 533 





No. 581 























No. 607—Genuine snake 
skin. Made also in tan or 
colored kid, black and col- 
ored patent leather, or gen- 
uine shark. 


No. 531-For formal enter- 
taining at home. Colored kid 
or patent leather. 


No. 533—Cavalier, colored 
kid, calf, or morocco. 
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*BRADDS range from fashionable, handsome, 
hand-turned super-slippers to the lightest of dress 
shoes-—fine leather fore and aft—socially and 
scientifically correct for comfort as well as for 
style. 

Many colors, patterns and lasts in the best Vanity 
Fair manner—up to $12—at the better shops. 


PRADLEY-GOODRICH COMPANY 











No. 527—Solace_ slipper. 
Tan or colored kid. 


No. 581—Tan or colored 
kid, black and colored pat- 
ent leather, genuine reptiles 
and shark skin. 


No. 552-The lightest and 
most flattering of dress 
shoes. Black calf or patent 
leather. Hand-turned and so 
comfortable! 


ND 
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Our trade mark and this mark 
whic hidentifies light, flexible shoes 
made by the Goodyear Turned pro 
cess are stamped on the soles of al 

genuine Bradds 









For More Than Half a Century - 
Manufacturers of Fine 
Turned Footwear for Men | 
HAVERHILL, MASS. | 


Smartest of lounging slippers—Lightest of dress shoes (Q) 
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VANITY FAR 


eeen at the Opera 


A pearl of great price shimmering : 
in a stiff expanse of white—flanked 
East and West by Gros Grain lapels 
of Catoir Silk—bordered on the 
South by a vest of novelty Catoit 
fabric. Over a chair an overcoat 
lined with a Catoir plain or self- 
striped fabric of dignified elegance. 
§ Catoir vestings, facings and linings 
_are found at discriminating outfit- 
ters — whether exclusive merchant 
tailor or fine men’s wear shops. Spec- 
ify them—for perfect grooming. 


— 
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Inthis Lincoln Limousine by Dietrich onefindsthe vealedinevery line of this beautifully finished Lim- 
careful elegance of anearlierand more courtlyday ousine. A glass partition is easily lowered out of 
combined with modern-dayspeed, powerandcom- _ sight for Sedanuse. Therearetwo wideanddeeply 
fort. Lincoln devotion to detailed excellence isre- cushioned auxiliary seats for extra passengers. 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 
Division of Ford Motor Company 
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GRAY CO CRAVAT AN D COLLAR-ATTACHED SHIRTS 








ISPLAY ‘ROOM — 
Grayco Style-stud 
at Los Angeles. 


NECUTIVE Offices — 
Grayco style-studtos at 
Los Angeles. 








o HOLLYWOOD 


G2SLL the atmosphere and appeal of the most unique style center 
ae Jin the world comes to you in Grayco hand-made cravats and 
-hand-tailored shirts with collars attached. Grayco shirts and 
“ cravats are originated in the new Grayco style-studios at Los Angeles by 
the Marion R. Gray Company. Shown by smart shops the world over. 
DISTINGUISHED POINTS OF GaarzycoO 


The shirts, with hand-cut, pre-shrunk collar In the cravats, hand-cut perfection. Distinctive 
Seven of the finest buttons down the front motifs that anticipate the trend. Patented 
Beautiful, perfectly-matched figures and flexible stitch construction that keeps cravat 
stripes. Hand-tailored and weeta finished. fresh and unwrinkled and prolongs its life. 


a nN Dhiya s 
ra “ya02- "Mes > 


ray TCO Ns 


{ crnas <“~ <d Collar- ye Shirts — 
WE in Lk me. 
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No. 1108 — Enginee 
turned, monogram de- 
sign. From $5 to $25. 


‘Now -- I know 


what to give him 
» - a Thorens! 








No. 102-L—Leather cov- 
ered, in a wide range of 
colors. From $5 to $25. 





; } HIS Christmas give him a Thorens “Sure-Fire” Lighter if 

you want to win his highest appreciation. Men prize a 
lighter that really lights—and Thorens does just that always! 
Thorens is a different Lighter in every conceivable way. In 
looks, shape and the way it works, it is as unlike the ordinary 
lighter as day is from night. When a light is wanted there is 
no fumbling or fussing —just press the little button and 
Thorens lights automatically, every time. 


There are no exposed parts on Thorens. A beautiful, slender 
case encloses everything; a safety catch prevents it from open- 
ing in the pocket. Prices run from $25 in Sterling down to 
$3 in plain cases. Write for illustrated booklet, and if you 
do not know where to buy Thorens, order from us direct. 


THORENS, Inc., 450 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Sole Canadian Distributors 
RUBINOVICH & HASKELL, Ltd. 
170 McGill Street, Montreal, Canada 


‘THORENS 


THE NEW-STYLE LIGHTER 

















No. 101—Nickel plated, 
plan ....-. $3 
Sterling Silver $20 


Y re | 
In a recent test, 1600 
times Thorens was 
opened and_ 1600 
times it lit ! Not a fal- 
ter—not a miss! It 
always lights, and 
lasts for years and 
years. That explains 
Thorens popularity. 
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162—Men’s strap 
watch in gold 
filled; 14 kt. green 
or white gold; also 
platinum. 


205—Platinum 
top and 18 kr. 
white gold, 
diamond set; 
also all plati- 
num. 


Official Government Observatory 
Awards in Accuracy Contests 

U.S. Naval Observatory, Washington, D.C.—Since 
1916 more Longines passed and were accepted than 
all other competing watches combined. The official 
watch for U. S. Naval Torpedo Boat Service. 
Neuchatel Observatory, Switzerland — During 1924 
and 1925, 21 first prizes. Since 1905, 397 awards. 


WITTNAUER CQO. 


Ais 


LONGINES TIME BROADCAST DAILY 7 A. M., WJZ: IO P. M., WJZ; WBZ; KDKA; KYW; WBAL, WJR, 





HAT gift offers more than 

a beautiful Longines, the 
most honored watch in the 
world! Great government ob- 
servatories classify Longines 
first in accuracy. At interna- 
tional exhibitions, NineGrand 
Prizes have been bestowed 
upon Longines for beauty. 
Longines are chosen wherever 
accuracy is indispensable—on 
trans-Atlantic flights, scientific 


206~—Platinum 163-Infilled; 
top and 18 kt. 14 kt.and 18 
white gold, dia- kt. green or 
mond set. white gold; 
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\ THAT IS WORLD FAMOUS 











expeditions, the U.S. Torpedo 
Boat Service. And in the lives 
of men and women Longines 
are daily providing observae 
tory accuracy. There is a Lone 
gines that meets your gift 
requirements. Prices start from 
$35 for filled cases and go up 
to $3,500 for diamond set 
cases. At better jewelers every- 
where. May we give you the 
name of the one nearest you? 


207—In filled; 14 
kt.or18kt. white 
gold; also all 
platinum. 


also all plat- 
inum; plain 
orengraved. 


of 1923 and 1924. 


1866 





New York MOonrtTREAL 


VANITY FA 









159—In filled; 14 
kt.or18 ke. white 
gold; also 
platinum. 





160—Platinum 
top and 18 kt. 
white gold, set 
with sapphire 
anddiamonds; 
also all plati- 
num. 


Official Government Observatory 
Awards in Accuracy Contests 


Geneva Observatory, Switzerland—In 1925 Longines 
again received first prize of series, duplicating results 


Kew-Teddington Observatory, England—141 awards in 
Accuracy Contests since 1910 (1918, year’s record for the 
best performance). Since 1919 every Longines Watch 
submitted passed trial with mention“especially good”. 


CyicaGo GENEVA 


WHAM: 9 P.M., KPO} KGO; KFOA; KOMO; KHQ; KGW. 
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Belt kth HIG KO K "25% 


<—No Christmas gift for a man could 
be more acceptable or more correct. 
The Belt is of genuine Alligator. The 
Buckle is of solid gold richly engraved. 


Weber an Heilbroner 
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Asx for it by name in any of the 
best stores * 7” Just say, “Show me the 
Saratoga - in Calfskin.” »* What an 
amazing leather it is! It can be called 
“wear-proof” but, it is as soft and flex- 
ible as a piece of thin kid »” Fine dyes 
have caught the rich, ripe golden shades 
of autumn and imprisoned them here— 
yet, this glove can be washed again 
and again, with soap and water, just as 
you wash your hands and still that soft 
rich newness remains * ’ This special 
number is attractively priced ” ” It is 
hand-cut, with hand-sewed back, hand- 
sewed hem and “Superseam” stitching 
on side and fingers » *» A wonderful 


glove—and only four-fifty! 








VANITY FAR 
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TEN “YOURS TRULY” is merely 
a conventional expression. But 
a MippisHADE Blue Serge Suit is 
“yours truly” and loyally, through 
thick and thin » wherever and 
whenever you wear it » and a real 
guarantee says so! Fashioned from 
famous MippisHape fadeproof 
serge » plain, unfinished, or with 
afaint stripe. Styled in the way 
that made blue the style » by 
“Sergical specialists » operating 
on blue serge suits only”. Models 
to fit any man, any age, any taste » 
MippisHaDE is the great “buy” in 
blue. Now » MippisHapDe, the 
BLUE Tuxedo, too. Look up a 
MippisHabe clothier » and look 
for the MippisHADE label. Send 
for the style folder with serge 
samples. 


Tat MippisHape Co., Inc., PHILADELPHIA 








MID 


The specialized blue serge suit 


ISHADE 





The Gift of 
Good Taste 


in a colorful 
Christmas Bo 


| 


arlboros—Mild 
as May—Snappy 
December—in a 


re te) 


dollar-size, 
Christmas Box! The 


gift for the 


special, 


perfect 
Tetethatelte var tele mmarts 
favorite cigarette for 
Christmas parties. 
it the Christmas Box (100 

Murlboros in packages of 20's, 
each pac kage separately protect- 
ed 


sale at 


heavy foil—$1) is not on 


the 
Weltmen com all mole urremcenelimueltts 


by 


aeleruuemecelaumeels ts 


oete mun cele 


AG ba tarerae) 


IRO 


order by mail and 
handsome 


elerers 


\RLBO 


poh ate Pe Diode TES 


Mild as as Mar 


— ee 
Always fresh— 
Wrapped in heavy foil 
Created by 
PHILIP MORRIS& CO.LTD.INC 
511 Fifth Ave., Dept. W, New York 


Free, a 


rutile 
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Antiques 


SHOP ATOP THE TEXTILE BUILDING. New| 


York's most original antique shop, fine old American 
pieces & decorative objects. Rare importations & hand- 
wovenfabrics. Colonial Cottage Inc. ,295-5th Ave. onroof | 


Auction Bridge 
SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC., 20 W. 54th St., 


College of Auction Bridge. Expert personal em. 
tion, individuals or classes, beginners or advanced 
players. Special course by mail. Tel. Circle 10041 
LOUISE REEVE, PRIVATE or CLASS LESSONS 
in Auction Bridge in your home or at_her 
address, 13 West Ninth Street, New York City. 
Reasunable rates. Telephone Stuyvesant 1965 Mornirgs* 
MONOGRAMMED PLAYING CARDS. 2 Packs Gilt 
edged, beautifully boxed, any monogram combinations | 
$3.50. Bridge novelties make excellent gifts. Send for | 
catalog. Initial Novelty Co., 30 East 23rdSt., N. Y. C. 

ELIZABETH B. BANFIELD, Lessons in Auction 
Bridge. Individual or class lessons. Special course 
by mail $5.00. Elizabeth B. Banfield, 53 West 72nd | 
Street, New York City. Tel. Endicott 2677 

JULIA DUNNE ANNOUNCES her Seventh Season 
of teaching Auction and Contract Bridge. Private 
or class lessons. Address 15 East 10th Street, 

New York City. Telephone Stuyvesant 8770 
CONTRACT BRIDGE by Farrelly & Coleman. Stand- 

ard book recommended by Graetz M. Scott, president 
of the Cavendish Club < other authorities. Boni & 
Liveright, 61 W. 48th St., N. ¥. C. or at your bookseller 


MONOGRAMMED naan CARDS make an ideal 
Xmas gift. Two decks with monogram, finest qual- 
ity, gold edge, linen finish cards, in attractive case, 
$3.50. Two decks monogrammed in genuine ecrase 
pad and pencil, $6.50. Rose or 
sent postpaid. Men- 
tion initial of Surname. Fifth Avenue Stationers, 
Department F, 500 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Beads & Beaded Bags 


Ladies’ Hand Bags. Exclusive Models Made to Order 
in Aubusson tapestry, Needlepoint, Petit-Point & 
Beaded bags. Recoverings a spec. Send for catalog. 
Wm. Nibur, 2432 Bway—437 & 669 Mad. Ave., N.Y 


AN UNUSUAL SHOP for the repairing, framing 
and remodeling of high grade bags of every descrip- 
tion, Catalog on request. French purses a specialty. 
A. L. Workman, 1 West 31th Street, New York City 


Beauty Culture 


MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER eradicates 
all superfluous hair (with follicle). No elec- 
tricity or poison. Established 1869. Address 
Mme. Julian, 34 West 51st Street, New York City 


Bon Voyage & Gift Baskets 
RAVISHING RAFFIA BAGS for BON VOYAGE, 
intriguing gifts and delicacies $5.00 up. Treasure 
chests for children. Wire or telephone Helen Wheeler, 
128 East 38th Street, New York. Ashland 6025 


Books 


“The most entertaining 
of modern life."’ In every issue: Humour, 
Literature, Drama, Art, The Sports, The 
Bridge, Golf, Motors, and Men's Fashions. The 
most brilliantly illustrated magazine of the day. 
Special offer of 2 years’ subscription for $5.00; 
regular rate $3.50 a year. Send your order to 
Dept. A., Vanity Fair, Greenwich, Connecticut 


Children’s Books 


HARPER’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
460 Park Avenue, New York City. Books of all 
publishers for Boys and Girls of all ages. Write for 
Catalogue Twenty-five cents. Telephone Regent 0902 


leather 
blue case. 


gift case, 
Remit with order, 


magazine 
Satire, 
Stage, 


VANITY FAIR 


BOOKSHOP, 


| 
| 





Christmas Cards 


PERSONAL ENGRAVED CHRISTMAS CARDS 
exclusive designs, magnificent assortment, delivered 


anywhere. Send for samples at once. Everett 
Waddey Company, 3 South 11th St., Richmond, Va, | 
CHRISTMAS CARDS that are really smart and 
distinctive show one’s’ individuality. Pagely 
offers a select variety at 12 for $1.00. 
114. +East 27th Street, New York City 


° ec ° 
Cleaning & Dyeing 
KNICKERBOCKER Cleaning and Dyeing Company, 
High class cleaners and dyers. Main oftice 402 Kast 
8lst Street, New York City. Branch oftices in New 
York, New Rochelle, Greenwich and White Plains 


Corsets and Brassiéres 


A SHOP OF DEPENDABLE CORSET Specialties. 
Combinations with slenderizing lines. Models for 
every type (not one for all) Five to twenty-five 
dollars. Van Orden, 379 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Cal. 9316 





Delicacies 


MARY and MARTHA’S FRUIT CAKES. Delicious, 
Aged and mellowed with brandy. In tins gayly 
wrapped. In one, two and five pound sizes. $1.50 
per pound, parcel post prepaid. Palmyra, N. J. 
MAYFLOWER FRUIT CAKE. Most delicious. | 
Fine flavor, choice fruits and nuts, beautifully | 
wrapped. Inspiration for the discriminating. $2.00 
two pound package. Box 34, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


LES FLEURS de la France Cristallizees Fresh 
Violets and Rose Petals candied. Imported from France. | 
Attractive boxes $4 and $6, Send money order to 
D. G. Cromwell, 246 W. 73rd St., N. Y.C. Agents wanted 


Fancy Dress & Costumes | 


VANITY FAIR RENTAL COSTUMES, INC.—Fs- | 
pecially designed, fancy and period costumes rented 
for all occasions. Should epee? to Vanity mate 
readers. 149 West 48th Street, N. Y. C, Bryant 742 


A reference directory of 
untform advertisements classified 
for the convenience of 


the reader 
ow 
ADVERTISING RATES 


4 full lines (25 words)—three months, $16.00; six 
months, $31.00; twelve months, $55.00, payable 
with order. Eight or twelve lines pro rata. Forms 
close monthly, 15th of second month preceding 
date of publication. Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide 
of Vanity Fair, 1929: Graybar Building, Lexing- 
ton Avenue at 43rd Street, New York City 


eu Dress & Costume—Cont. 


BROOKS, 143 W. 40 St. (opp. Met.’Opera House) N.Y. 
who costume practically every Broadway show, have 
20,000 of the world’s most beautiful costumes ‘avail- 
able for hire. Costumes sent anywhere. Tel. 5580 Penn. 


Favors & Entertuinment 


THE BANKOGRAPH COMPANY, INC., 65 West 
37th St., New York. Tel. Wisconsin 1744, Favors, 
Souvenirs, Paper Hats, Noisemakers, Balloons for 
Christmas & New Years. Mail orders promptly filled 


Gowns & Wearing Apparel Bought 


MME. NAFTAL. Bryant 0670; highest cash value 
for fine misfit or slightly used evening & street 
frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, rugs, high grade 
furniture, antiques, art objects. 69 W. 45th St.. N.Y. 


AARON’S. BRYANT 4776. Pay cash, remove 
at once furs, wraps, gowns, men's clothing, 
diamonds, furniture. Aaron’s, 851 Sixth 
Avenue, New York City. Telephone or write 


Hair & Scalp Treatments 


FAMOUS QUARTZ RAY METHOD for restora- 
tion and promotion of hair for both men and 
women. Individual Shampoos. Mrs. K. Rinke, 
33 West 42nd St., New York. Tel, Penn, 1346 


Jewelry and Precious Stones 
¥ 


TRABERT and HOEFFER, INCORPORATED— 
Jewels. Brokers and Authorized Appraisers. Jewelry 
purchased from estates and private parties. Suite 506, 
Guaranty Trust Bldg., 522—Sth Ave., N. Y¥. C. 
DIAMONDS, JEWELRY and SILVER BOUGHT. 
Estates appraised. References gladly given. Henry 
Meyer, 527—Sth Avenue, South Kast Corner 44th 
Street, New York. ‘Telephone Vanderbilt 0934 


Miscellaneous 


VOGUE’SBOOK OF PRACTICAL DRESSMAKING, 
a cleverly illustrated booklet giving many hints 
to the amateur, as well as the professional seam- 
stress. It explains how to cut skillfully, how 
to fit and finish in such a way as to sidestep 
“that homemade look’’ that usually stamps the gar- 
ment of home creation. This booklet is on sale 
for 25 cents wherever Vogue patterns are sold 
ONE REFINED WOMAN in each locality is 


offered by The Condé Nast Publications an op- 
portunity to make money in an agreeable way. 
This is not the usual magazine agency proposi- 
tion, but an exceptional opportunity for the 
right sort of woman. If interested, write to 
the Agency Department, Condé Nast Publica- 
tions, Boston Post Road, Greenwich, Connecticut 





VOGUE'S 
BOOK of ETIQUETTE 


The reasons for 
good manners, and 
the rules and cus- 
toms which families 
of breeding and 
tradition observe 
today in social inter- 


course. 530 pp. $4. 
Order from 
VOGUE 


Greenwich, Connecticut 














Monograms and Woven Name 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for marking Clothing, 
household & hotel linens, etc. Write for styles anj 
prices, J. & J. Cash, Inc., 17th St., So. Norwalk 
Conn., Belleville, Ont., Los Angeles, Californig 


Permanent Hair Wave 


J. SCHAEFFER, over 10 years New York’s leading 
Permanent Wave Specialist. All Methods. Becoming 
individual effects. Mr. Schaeffer supervises al] work. 
J. Schaeffer, ine., 590-5th Ave., at 48th, N.Y. Bry, 76); 


My reputation is founded on the famous ‘‘Halloh’y” 
individual permanent wave and haircut which instant} 
bring out a wealth of unsuspected beauty. John Hilloh, 
36 E. 48th St., N. Y. C. Vanderbilt 5241 or 7831 


Beauty is Yours. A bob, facial, manicure, shampoo, 
a Permanent Wave at the beautiful, modern salon of 
Paul of Fifth Ave. make you beautiful. 595-5th 


Ave. (N.E. Cor, 48th) N. Y. Mur. Hill 4985-6417 


Shopping Commissions 


EDITH V. STOVEL of the Associated Purchasing 
Agents, New York, shops for or with you jp 
leading stores without charge, Free Shoppers’ Maga. 
zine, 366 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. Wisconsin 3933 
Your Shopping Made Easier. We know the economic} 
way to buy. No cost to you. Send for literature, 
ist clientele. Mrs. Lewis Middleton, Member 

Asso. Purchasing Agents, 366 5th Ave., N. Y. Wis, 1683 
AUDREY T. McALLISTER offers her experience 
and services to you gratis; shopping for you or 
with you_in the best New York shops. 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Telephone, Murray Hill 8179 
BETTY PETERS will purchase the beautiful things 
difficult to find. Men’s, Women’s clothing & a- 
cessories. Fabrics, House Furnishings. Unusual Gifts, 
Betty Peters, P.O. Box 452. 110 E. 45th St., N.Y, 


Social Etiquette 
CHARM, POISE & PERSONALITY developed. Seit- 


consciousness overcome. Correct social procedure & 
conversation taught personally & by aa Mile. Louise, 
Park Central Hotel, 56th & 7th Ave., N. Y. Cir. 800) 


Stamps 


COLLECTIONS. Most suitable gifts for young 
or old. 2000 all different $3.00; 3000 for 
$8.00. Large illustrated price list free. Times 


Square Stamp Co., 1480 Broadway, New York, N. Y, 
HERMAN TOASPERN, International Philatelic Ex- 
pert. Buys Rare Postage Stamps, Accumulations & 
Collections. Everything for stamp collectors. Collectors 
Club Bldg., 51 West 48th Street, New York City 


Stationery & Engraving 
200 SINGLE SHEETS or 100 DOUBLE and 100 
envelopes, printed address or monogram,Hammernill 
bond 6'4 x 7—$1.60. Write for circular. dress, 
The Piper Shop Studios, New Jersey 


Unusual Gifts 


MODERNISTIC ART OBJECTS of great variety. 


Orange, 


Write for catalog, on store stationery, if you 
are a dealer. Kena _ Rosenthal, 520 Madison 
Avenue (near OS3rd Street), New York City 


STUDIO ART SHOP—GREENWICH VILLAGE 
149 West 4th Street, New York City. Unusual gifts 
by individual craftsmen. Hand-wrought Jewelry 
of distinction. Lamp shades from our own studios 


AMATEUR MOVING PICTURES & Accessories, 
tlasks, shakers, opera, field glasses, cigar lighters, 
bill folds, cutlery, fountain pens, brushes, mirrors, 
stands. Parker & Battersby, 146 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 


TRUMP BRIDGE TABLE COVER makes excellent 
gift or prize. Standard size. Elastics under corners 
keep cover smooth, Rayon material with border & 
suits woven in. $2. each ppd. Order colors by No. 1. 
Sand with peach border; 2, Silver-gray with red; 3. 
Black with red; 4. Hydrangea blue with gold; 5. 
Grass green with gold; 6. Orchid with old gold; 
7. Old rose with wine; 8. Piping Rock gray & red; 
9. Canton blue & gold; 10. Watermelon & black; ll. 
Lido sand & navy; 12. Golden poppy & black; 
13. Silver-gray & blue; 14. Cinnamon pink & blue. 
Yomanco Prod. Co., Dept. S., 115 Worth St., N. ¥. 


LES FLEURS de fa France Cristallizees Fresh 
Violets and Rose Petals candied. Imported from France. 
Attractive boxes $4 and $6, Send money order to 
D. G. Cromwell, 246 W. 73rd St., N. Y.C. Agentswanted 


HOUSE & GARDEN’S Second Book of Interlors, 
picture- 


just published, is the most complete 

book ever published for the decorator of the 
home-maker, 224 pages of fine rooms that you ‘Il 
like looking at, and want to imitate. Colour 


schemes for each room—an outline of period fur- 
niture—portfolios of how to select and how 
make curtains, lampshades, slip covers, fixtures— 
portfolios of good interiors from fine houses— 
lists of decorators. All this for $5.00 from 
your bookstore, or $5.20 postpaid from_ House 

Garden, Boston Post ‘Road, Greenwich, Connecticut 


HOUSE & GARDEN’S SECOND BOOK OF HOUSES 
pictures garages to gables of hundreds of fine 
houses—prim New England houses, informal Dutch 
houses, gracious Georgian houses, soft shingled 
bungalows, Spanish houses in stucco and colour, 
tall pillared Southern ones—all as_ the 4 
architects make or remodel them nowadays. = 
pages, 400 illustrations, full of house information 
for you or for the friend who is going to bu 

Interesting. Practical. Beautiful. Convenient 
$4.00 from your bookseller, or $4.20 by re 
from House & Garden, Greenwich, Connecticu 


Wedding Stationery 


ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & ration 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation in. 
sured highest quality at reasonable prices. Del. - 
Wedding Etiquette free. 3 8. 11 St., Richmond, 

WEDDING STATIONERY. Correctly engraved 4 
ding invitations & announcements. For part ee 
people. Exclusive samples mailed on request. iy" 
bird Wedding Stat. Co., Dept. 210, 303-5:h Ave. 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


The MOHONK SCHOOL 


ng School for Boys from 10 years to College Age 
hota ee paratory. Technical and Business Courses. 
Outdoor Life and Health stressed. For Catalog address 
jerome F. Kidder, Box F, Mohonk Lake, New York 








Boarding School. College Prepa- 
Ai ond ction Tutorial Method. Ali 





sports. A. Sheriff, Headmaster, Cheshire, Conn. 
.School 
rim Hebberd zpos 


Prepares for College and Lica oy School 
Expert Tutoring Methods, $1200. 
JounB.HEBBERD,A.M.,COTTONST. Sen aan: 


The Valley Ranch School 


Thorough Eastern Preparatory School training 
combined with supervised Western 
Ranch outdoor life. Christian. Limited. 


Catalog. Address: Valley Ranch Eastern 
70 East 45th York 





Valley, Wyoming 
via Codv 
LAZY J OD Office, New 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


SEMPLE SCH®L 


College Preparatory. Post Graduate. Languages, 
Art, Music and Dramatic Art. Outdoor, Recreation. 
T. Darrington Semple, Principal 


St., 








Mrs. 
241-242 Central Park West, Box IF, New York cil } 





ARY M ° UNT 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Courses: Four Years College, Two Years Finishing, 
Academic, Secretarial, Domestic ie etc. 
Branches: Fifth Ave., N. Cc and_ Paris. 


Write for catalogue F-1 to The fa te Mother. 
Tarrytown-on- Hoseon, New York 


THE WEYLISTER 


A resident and day school for young women. 
§ miles from New Haven. 1% hours from New York. 
One-year, two-year courses. Collegiate. Secretarial. 
Mrs. Marian W. Skinner, M.A., Miss Louise H. Scott, 
Box F, The Weylister, Milford, Conn. 











classes of instruction, 
sports. 


his career . . 
Much depends on this 
period. 


Perhaps you may not 


Vanily Fair 





Prep School Years 


Prep school years, in addition to sound and 
thorough instruction, should impart to your 
son the spirit of the college years to come. The 
modern preparatory school closely approxi- 
mates the senior educational institution with its 


It is in the preparatory school that the col- 
lege man of tomorrow lays the foundation of 
professional or business life. 


schools in keeping with your requirements. A 
line to us will bring a list of several, together 
with information based on our personal knowl- 
edge of these schools, Address: 


CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Vogue 
1929 Graybar Building, Lexington at 43rd, New York 


school activities and 


secondary educational 


know of any particular 


House § Garden 











DRAMATICS 


DANCING 














College of Saint Elizabeth 


Convent Station, Morristown, New Jersey 
A Catholic College for Women 


Registered by New York State University and the | 


State Boards of Education of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. 4 Address, Office of the Dean. 


iNG SMITH STUDIO SCHOOL 


Residential School for Young Women. 


Music, dancing, dramatic art, lan- 
guages and art; other subjects ar- 
ranged. & Mrs. August King-Smith 


r. 
{751 New Hampshire Ave., Wash., D.C. 


National Park Seminary 


For girls. Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 2-year 
Junior college course. Music, Art, Home Economies, 
Expression, Secretarial. College Preparatory. J. 

Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., Pres., Box 197, Forest Glen, Md. 


CHILDREN’S CAMP 
EMBER GLOW 


A Tutoring Camp in Maine 
For —. needing speech correction. 
M. McGinnis, Director 
4907 07 Maryland Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


HANE sou tc you found the school that 3 you feel will best 
meet your requirements? If not, we will help 
you. Write full details to the 

Condé Nast Educational Bureau 

















SCHOOL ABROAD—Boys 





AU An Ameriems 9 Sion 

DE in the Old World 
Eropasine boys fon Crleae: Non- 
Rar-Villennes sectarian; tific thorough- 
ine -et- Oise ness; Euro ean roultares modern 

france methods; American and Forei 

sport. vite fobehd yg Cre It 
Chateau de Bures, Box 6 Amberst, 5 Us. A 





EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 


For Exceptional Children ‘Th 
ree Separate Schools 
SIRLS BOYS LITTLE FOLKS | 


Booklet 180, Langhorne, Pa. 
Principal 





Summer game 
Mrs. Mollie Woods ‘ae 
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MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


The foremost institution for Dramatic and 
Expressional Training. The instruction of the 

Academy furnishes the essential preparation for 
Directing and Teaching as well as for Acting. 

The training is educative and practical, de- 
veloping Poise, Personality and Expressional 
Power, of value to those in professional life 
and to the layman. 

Midwinter Term Opens January 16th 
Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Free Catalog dexvibing < all Courses from 

Room 262-L, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


Ls 
KOs’ Thea 


Eve Type of 
ACTING, DANCING, SINGING 
Musical Comedy, Photoplay, Limber- 
ing and Reducing. Theatre appear- 
DIRECTORS: ances while learning STRESS per- 






Alan Dale sonality, poise, artistry and engage- 
Wm. A. Brady ments. Pupils: Mary Pickford, Lee 
Sir John Tracy, Evelyn Law, Eleanor Painter, 
Martin- Marie Saxon, Fred and Adele As- 
H taire, others with Belasco, Ziegfeld, 

arvey Metropolitan ete. Write Secy. B. 


J. J. Shubert Irving for booklet how Alviene Stars 
C. M. Alviene succeeded. 66 West 85th St., N.¥.C 
John Murray Anderson-Robert Milton 
School of the Theatre and Dance 
Instruction in all Branches of Theatrical Art: 
Dramatic, Diction, Musical Comedy, Stage Di- 
=. rection, Scenic and Costume De- 
sign, Fencing, Playwriting. 
EVENING CLASSES IN ACTING 
Motion Picture Acting 
Commercial Screen Tests Made 
Enrolments received now 
128-130 East 58th St. o York 
Phone Plaza 4 


EDITH COBURN NOYES SCHOOL 
Oral English Drama Character Education 
Analysis and Interpretation of Literature, 7 
Diction, Psychology, French. 
Fully Equipped Little Theatre. 19th year. 











| Edith Coburn Noyes, Prin., Symphony Chambers. 


Boston, Mase 





we BEAUCAIRE 
Unrivaled Teacher of 


SPANISH DANCING 
AND 


CASTANET PLAYING 














Write for Catalogue “*F”’ 


855 Carnegie Hall,N.Y. circie 2939 


FINE ARTS 








ALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS - San Francisco 


AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA 
Spring Term opens January Third. Special courses 
in fine and applied arts. 


Write for catalogue Lee F. Ranvotru, Director 








LEAGUE 
215 W.57th St., NewYork 


CLASSES—lIn Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 
Lithography and Etching. 


Send for Catalog V. 























FINE & APPLIED ARTS 








N. Y. School of Fine & Applied Art 
New York-Paris Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. 
REGISTER NOW FOR JAN. Wm. M. Odom, V.-Pres. 
Interior Architecture and Decoration; ;Stage, Cos- 
tume and Advertising Design, etc. CATALOGUES 








Address Sec. 2239 Broadway, New York City 








APPLIED ARTS 








Che NEW YORK SCHQOL of 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 MADISON AVE-NEW YORK 
SHERRILL WHITON, DIRECTOR 
PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 


Spring term starts February 1st 
Send for catalog 17-R 


HOME STUDY COURSES 
Start any time—Catalog 17-D 

















PHYSICAL EDUCATION 








of Physical Education for women 
37th year. 3 year regular course. 
One year special in medical gymnastics 
and Swedish massage. Playground work. 
Intensive summer courses and camp. Dor- 
mitories. Apply to Secretary, 
Box A, 779 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 














STAMMERING 








ROSETTA O’ NEILL 


Classic—National—Folk—Rhythmic—Ballroom 
DANCING 


Special Classes for Women—Morning and Evening 
**To Miss O'Neill I owe my success."* 
Ars. Vernon Castle 


746 Madison Avenue, N. ¥Y. Phone Rhine. 6770 











If you do not find a school announcement in these 
pages meeting your requirements, write us full de- 
tails, stating age, sex, approximate tuition, locality, 
courses to be stressed, religion. We will gladly aid 


you by sending the names of suitable schools, 
Condé Nast Educational Bureau 





Dance Smartly ! 


Learn to lead forcefully, follow 
easily. Develop poise, balance and 
confidence quickly. Become a bril- 
liant dancer in a few private les- 
sons from America’s finest teachers. 
Tuition Greatly Reduced. Studio 
open until 10 P.M. 


ARTHUR MURRAY 
7 East 43d Street, New York 








CHALIF peo wae —. 





LOUIS H. CHALIF, Principal, 
“Highest Standards of Artistic Merit’’ 


Fall and Winter Courses. Catalog on request. 
163-165 WEST 57th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 


Bogue Institute 


For the correction of stammering and stuttering. 


Founded’ 1901. Catalog and book, ‘Stammering 
—Its cause and ee sent without charge on 
request. Address Bogue, 11361 Bogue 


Bldg., 1147 N. ‘Tinos. an Indianapolis, Ind. 


HOME STUDY 








nlertor Decorating 







LEARN AT HOME 


Practical, easy. Beautify your home. 
—or become high-paid decorator. 
Prominent New York Decorators give 
personal instruction by mail. Free Book 
describes wonderful opportunities. Write 
today. Natienal School of Interior 
Decoration, Dept. 6712, 119 W. 57th 
St., New York City 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
Correspondence Courses 
Course A—Professional Training Courses. 
Course B—Domestic Course—How to Plan Your Own 
House. 
Enrollment limited—Write for Prospectus 
Address P. O. Box 343, Boston n (Back E Bay § Sta. ), Mass. 














4): TH aR] 


A practical forty-lesson course in the 
writing and marketing of the Short- 
Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
Editor of The Writer's Monthly. 
150 page catalog free. Please een 
The Home Correspondence ool 
Springfield, oo 





Dr. Esenwein Dept. 70 





VANITY Fan 





40 
Christmas Magazine 
Order Form 12 CHRISTMASES A YEAR 
Condé Nast Publications, or even 2 
Graybar Building, sa aaa 4 Se eee 
New York City 
Please enter the follow- 
ing Christmas Gift 
subscriptions: 
Magazine PraGE>....<. : 
Address “ 
' Give Her Vogue 
F she knows clothes—or wants to. If she has a lot of money—or 
must make a little go a long way. If she entertains—and has a 
reputation as a clever hostess to keep up— 
Ma azine Price . : 
: Give her your good wishes every two weeks when she sees Vogue’s 
Address ; 
gay covers. 
1 year (27 issues) $6.00 
Magazine Price 
eee eer Teor 
fn ee Price 
& CJ «© 
Address Give Them Vanity Fair 
Pope re M ARRIED or single—men or women—f your friends are keen 
sea aks ages Ahad sa ara on dancing, the latest plays, bridge, golf, motors, art, music, 
literature—if they’re the sort who want to know the new thing the 
“a ee a week before it crosses the public eye— 
I 2 coaas Sotietgrtaee Why not give them something so new they'll have to do a monthly 
Sdcinbiegbhaneensmcrite gallop to keep up? 
ee te eae ees S| L year (12 issues) $3.50 
Magazine Price 
Address 


Address... 


I enclose $ Re 
I understand that you will 
send Christmas gift cards 
to the recipients direct. 


Donor’s Name 





———_ 




















Give Them House & Garden 


F they come home even when they don’t have to—if their house 
is a centre of perennial interest to themselves and their friends— 
if they have a garden—or if this is just the rosiest dream in their 


private dream book— 


Give them America’s authority on building, decorating, furnishing, 


gardening, and doing it all with charm. 


1 year (72 issues) $3.50 


— 








Magazines are Year ‘Round Christmas Gifts | 

















© 1927 
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IT HAS earned them, you may say. But 
Camel is proud, just the same, to have 
more friends than any other cigarette ever 
had. And they’re the best friends any 
smoke could have. Particular, fastidious 
and loyal. They’ve made up their minds 
after comparing Camels with other brands. 
Modern smokers, millions strong, who do 
their own thinking, are voting straight for 
Camel every smoking hour. 


Camel’s elected on quality. The choicest 





Camel has a world of friends... 


tobaccos and a blending that gloriously 


liberates all of their subtle goodnesses. 
This is the ¢’zarette that reveals a smoking 
pleasure complete in every way. 

You will do more than simply enjoy 
Camels. You will revel in their unexpected 
smoothness, in their famous mildness. and 
mellowness. Camel will make a friend of 
you by the finest contentment any cigarette 
could give. 

“Have a Camel!” 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 























ATWATER KENT 
DIO 


bis 
4 
\ 


It's good affe 
Christmas, /o 


ANY men and women who wanted to offer their 
i families something more than the pleasure of a ee ee 

- . . ° : ODEL RADIO OPEAKER, 
day have chosen Atwater Kent Radio as their prin- The result of nearly three 


years’ laboratory work. 


cipal Christmas gift. Faithfully coversthe entire 


This year even more people will solve their Christ- t fom the lowest go the 
mas problems in the same enduring way. For here, _«t of flexible core. 
in these simple, beautiful, reliable instruments, is 
happiness that /asts. 

If your home lacks Radio—is not Christmas the 
time to put it there? Or, if you have a set which does 
not do justice to the really fine programs — what 
better can you do than replace it with Atwater Kent 
Radio? 

Through the months, the years, every day will 
renew the satisfaction of the first day and gratitude 


Tt > r ¥ oO} Te 

to the thoughtful giver. Mopet 35, six-tube, Owe Dial Receiver. 
Crystalline-finished cabinet; gold-plated 
ship-model name plate, decorative rosettes 


Write for illustrated booklet f Atzvater Kent Radio and power supply switch 


\T WATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY EVERY SUNDAY EVENING:—The Atwater Kent Radio Hour brings you the stars of 


74] " hicl fon at ” oan? ~ %Lilad vhs > ‘ > ac — 
4741 Wissahickon Ave. A. diwater Kent, Pres. I hiladelphia, Pa. operaand concert,in Radio's finest program. Hearit at 9:15 Eastern Time, 8:15 Central Time. 


Prices slightly higher from the Rockies West, and in Canada. 


Ont Dial Receivers hcensed under U.S. Patent 1,014,002. 


Mopet 30, six-tube, One Dial Receiver. Mopex 33, six-tube, One Dial Receiver, with 
Solid mahogany cabinet; gold-plated name antenna adjustment device. Unusual selectivity. 
plate, power supply switch and vernier Solid mahogany cabinet; gold-plated name 
knob. : plate, power supply switch and vernier knob 


Mopr1 H wi: igs 

Rapio 

: 7.2 

a Power Unit 

“ntrely of 

metal. 

Crystalline 
finished in two shades “B” Power Unit. Automatically controlled by switch on receiving set. Plugs into A.C. light socket. Delivers up to 135 volts. 
of brown. With 9 feet Operates Atwater Kent Receivers or other make consuming not more than 40 milliamperes. Approved by National Board of 
of flexible cord Fire Underwriters. Brown crystalline finish, including long-life rectifying tube and 7-foor flexible cord. Type R, for GO-cycle 110 

to 115 volt Alrernating Current. lype S, for 25-cycle 110 to 115 vole Alternating Current. 
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ST.AUGUSTINE 


Has all the charm of anti uity be- ST. AUGUSTINE 
cause of its being the aie city PONCE DE LEON-ALCAZA\S 
in America, blended with the high- 

est development of our modern refinement and 

social life, as expressed in its beautiful hotels, 

the PONCE DE LEON and the ALCAZAR; its 


golf courses and country clubs. 


ORMOND 


Has its world famous beach upon which ORMOND \\ 
automobile speed records have been made, ORMOND-ON-HALIYS \\ 
\ 
\ 


and thousands have found more delight- \ 
ful surf bathing than at Hawaii or Lido. Here \ 
is the great HOTEL ORMOND with its beau- y \ 


tiful stretches of the Tomoka River for boating, 
and scores of the most beautiful orange 


groves in Florida. DAYTONA BEACH 
IN 
PALM BEACH 


Endowed with natural beauty enhanced by 
lavish expenditures in landscape gardening. The 
NEW BREAKERS HOTEL a the ROYAL 
POINCIANA reflect in their luxurious appoint- 
ments the prestige which makes Palm Beach 
society’s winter stronghold. Its golfand country 
clubs, casinos and shops express the ultimate 
in excellence and taste. 


MIAMI 


The Magic City is one of the world’s great winter play- 
grounds, “Magic” because of its rapid and well-planned 
growth and in its alluring winter climate. Here are 
numerous golf courses and bathing beaches of interna- 
tional repute. The ROYAL PALM is located in its own 
tropical park on the shores of beautiful Biscayne Bay, 
,yet almost in the center of Miami’s activities. 


LONG KEY 


FISHING cAMP 





Where the tarpon, kingfish, barracuda, sailfish and 
amberjack are at their fighting best is the Long Key 
Fishing Camp. Here the “yarners” come to win the 
real live fighting confirmation for their past sum- 
mer’s boasting. The CLUB HOUSE and cottages are 


inagreat grove of cocoanut palmsoverlookingthesea. — povar | BEM AN 


BREAKERS 


KEY WEST 


The southernmost city of the United 
States, the terminus of the world’s most 
startling engineering feat, the 128 mile 
railway built over concrete viaducts 
and Coral Isles— Key West is a place 
of mystery and romance. What 
more fitting setting for the MIAMI 
exquisite HOTE CASA ROYAL PATE’ 
MARINA, the final link in 
the long chain of 


Florida East 
OSS; Coast Hotels 


KEY WEST - 
CASA_MARINA as 
(Ons 


pS) 
USHING CAMP 


THE FLORIDA EAST COAST 
RAILWAY 


De Luxe trains. Double tracked Jack- 
sonville to Miami—all steel cars—oil 
burning locomotives—automatic block 
signals. 
For beautiful booklets, information 
or hotel reservation apply 
New York Offices, 2 West 45th St., 


New York 


General Offices, St. Augustine, Fla. 
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ARIZONA 
Douglas 


Rancho Manzanita. In Chiricahua Mts. Golf, hunt- 
ing, horseback, tennis, swimming. Open all year. 
Mrs. E, E. Ainsworth, Owner. 


Johnson 
Seven Dash Ranch. Arizona sunshine, good horses, 
cowboy guides, mountain trails, combined with mod- 
ern comforts, make ideal winter vacation. Booklet. 


Oracle 


Triangle L Ranch. Spend the winter in Arizona 
sunshine. See the old west in the heart of the 
cattle ranch country. All modern conveniences. 


CALIFORNIA 
Del Monte 


Del Monte Hotel. In its magnificent park, built 
with a predominating idea of comfort and conven- 
ience, it resembles a sumptuous country club. 


Hollywood 
Hollywood Plaza Hotel. Lus Angeles’ newest hotel. 
Refined comfort in the heart of America’s play- 
ground. Unexcelled service. Reasonable rates. Booklet. 


La Jolla 
Casa de Manana. A distinctive hotel for dis- 
criminating people. Four hours from Los Angeles 
on San Diego Highway. 


Pasadena 
Huntington Hotel and Bungalows. Open all the 
year. One of America’s finest resort hotels, over- 
looking the San Gabriel Valley. A Linnard Hotel, 


Santa Barbara 
El Encanto Hotel. Most delightful hotel in Cali- 
fornia, Overlooking ocean and mountains. Excellent 
cuisine. Rates on application. A. K. Bennett, Manager. 
E! Miraso! Hotel and Bungalows. ‘‘Most unique 
hotel in America’’. Exclusive, offering quiet home 
atmosphere and privileges. Golf and country clubs. 
Samarkand Hotel. The newest and most beautiful 
hotel. The latest thought in art nouveau of hotel and 
garden construction. A creation by masterful artists, 


COLORADO 
Colorado Springs 


The Broadmoor. Metropolitan luxury in the heart 
of the Rockies. Golf, tennis, other sports. American 
Plan, $9.50 up. Open all year. 


CONNECTICUT 
Greenwich 
The Maples. Where solid comfort and good food 


are featured. For permanent and transient guests. 
All sports. Open all year. Booklet. 


New London 
Light House tnn. Long Island Sound shore. Luxuri- 
ous estate. Golf, boat races, ocean fishing and bath- 
ing. Garage. Splendid roads. Historic region. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 

Grace Dodge Hotel. A hotel distinctive for its 
charm and high standards of service. Located three 
blocks from the Capitol, Open to men and women 

The Mayflower. Unsurpassed location, midway 
between the White House and Dupont Circle. Most 
magnificent hostelry in the Nation's Capital. 

The New Willard. The preferred stopping place 
of experienced world travelers, offering today the 
same fine hospitality which made it world famous. 

Wardman Park Hotel. Away from noise and con- 
gestion, convenient to down-town. Single rooms with 
bath $5.00; double rcoms, bath $8.00. 


FLORIDA 
Daytona 
The Osceola-Gramatan and Cottages. The perfect 
winter home for persons of culture and refinement, 
adjoining the Daytona golf links. Excellent cuisine. 


Miami Beach 





The Flamingo. Florida’s Best Known Hotel. 
Famed fer its service, cuisine and unsurpassed 
location. European plan. Opens January 4th, 


Orlando 
The Wyoming. Offers the appointments of a modern 
resort hotel and in addition the comfort and hos- 
pitality of one’s own home. 


Palm Beach 
Whitehall. Opens in December. A_ residential 
fireproof hotel which appeals to people accustomed 
to smart social environment. European plan. 


St. Petersburg 
Hotel Soreno. On Tampa Bay. Modern. Fireproof. 
Each room with bath. Four golf courses. Exceptional 
music. Cuisine and service of the highest order, 
Vinoy Park Hotel. A magnificent hotel on Tampa 
Bay. Luxurious surroundings. Unexcelled service. 


New; fireproof. Clement E. Kennedy, Managing Dir. 











CONDE NAST 
TRAVEL SERVICE 











VANITY FAR 
















GEORGIA 
Augusta 


Forrest Hills-Ricker Hotel. A distinguished new | 


hotel in the Augusta-Aiken region. Donald Ross 
18 hole gelf course. Tennis, polo, swimming, boating. 


INDIANA 

Indianapolis 
Claypool Hotel. At the crossroads of the Nation. 
Every comfort «nd refinement for traveler and tourist. 
Wonderful cuisine. Conveniently located. Fireproof. 


MAINE 
Portland 


Lafayette Hotel. A delightful tourist hotel where 
friends meet friends enroute, and enjoy excellent 
service at fair rates. European Plan. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 


Copley-Plaza Hotel. Boston’s smartest hotel, as- 
suring hospitality and comfort amidst luxurious 
and artistic surroundings. Excellent cuisine. 


The Lenox and The Brunswick. Two famous Boston 
hotels offering the hospitality afforded only by 
faultless service. 

Hotel Puritan. On beautiful Commonwealth Ave- 
nue. Furnishings and comforts of a luxurious private 
home with hotel service cf the highest type. 


Ritz-Carlton. Situated overlooking Public Gar- 
dens and Boston Common. The cuisine and service 
for which Ritz hotels are noted thruout the world. 


Northampton 


_The Hotel Northampton. ‘‘\ Wiggins Hotel.” 
New. Fireproof. 125 rooms. European plan. Rate $2.50 
and upward, On three principal highways. Garage. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis 


The Curtis Hotel. Easily accessible to Minnesota’s 
beautiful lake region. 825 rooms, each with private 
bath. Write for descriptive folder. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Hanover 
The Hanover Inn. At Dartmouth College. 100 
rooms, 60 baths, elevator. New fireproof addition. 
Excels in all outdoor sports. 


NEW MEXICO 
Santa Fe 


Hacienda de Los Cerros. An all-year resort, two 
miles from Santa Fe. Horseback riding, hunting, 
pack and camping trips. Motoring and golf. 


NEW YORK 
Buffalo 


Hotel Lenox. Appeals to particular people. Fire- 
proof, superior accommodations, famous for good 
food. Quiet, convenient. Write for rates, booklet. 

New York City 

Bretton Hall. Broadway at 86th St. A home for 
visitors who seek refinement in place of the formal 
air of commercial hotels. 

Hotel Carteret. 208 W. 23rd St. New. 5 minutes 
from theatre district but quiet. Every room with bath 
and shower; single from $3.00; double from $5.00. 

Hotel Chatham. Enjoys the patronage of the most 
exclusive people who prefer to have their surround- 
ings in quiet taste. Vanderbilt Avenue and 48th St. 

Hotel La Salle. Thirty East 60th Street. A dig- 
nified quiet place of residence for permanent and 
transient guests. Centrally located. 

Hotel St. James. West Forty-Fifth Street just off 
Broadway, A hotel of quiet dignity, much favored 
by women travelling without escort, 

The Mayflower. Central Park at 61st St., reached 
hy Columbus Circle’s multi-transportation lines. 
Characterized by dignified service; excellent cuisine. 


Park Central. 7th Ave. at 56th St. America’s 
ultra-modern residential hotel. Private terraces. New 
York’s largest swimming pool fed by artesian well. 


The Plaza. A foremost place among the beauties 
and traditions of New York. The center of social 
life of the city and background of national events. 

The Savoy Plaza. Overlooking Central Park in 
New York’s most fashionable quarter. Equipped to 
satisfy the most exacting taste. Plaza Management. 








The Roads to 


Coast, and beyond . . 


ters of the Continent. 


cost. 





T- 


To every point of the many-pointed compass 
star lead the roads of travel. No two roads alike 
... for one leads to southern skies but a few 
hours away, or across the continent—beautiful 
crisp days of travel to the sunshine of the West 


believable blue of Caribbean or Mediterranean 
seas ... and still another to the gay, smart cen- 


New paved roads of travel—new luxuries, new 
comforts and conveniences, carefully planned 
to give you the utmost pleasure at minimum 


Throughout the pages 
Travel Service, you will find charted the 
roads of travel. Whichever one you choose will 
be enjoyable, long remembered. 


T- 


When you write the advertiser for 
more detailed information, the mention that you saw the adver- 
tisement in Vanity Fair will dis- 
tinguish your inquiry. 


Everywhere! 


. another to the un- 


Nast 


many 


of the Condé 














NEW YORK (Cont.) 
New York City (Cont.) 
Schuyler Hotel. 57 W. 45th St. Heart of theatre 


and shopping district. Single rooms $3 to$4. Suites$g 
to $12. Special rates for monthly and yearly Tentals, 

‘Town House Hotel. Central Park West at 67th g}, 
Situated in a quiet residential section, readily gg. 
cessible to the theatres and shops. 


Syracuse 
Hotel Syracuse. Magnificent and new. Radiates q 


spirit of quiet dignity and repose. Every metropoli. 
tan convenience. 600 outside rooms, each with bath, 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Pinehurst 
Carolina Hotel. Now open. The center of good 
times. All outdoor sports. Four D. J. Rosa courses, 
Unsurpassed cuisine, music, dancing, etc. 


Berkshire Hotel. Opens January 23rd. A charming 
resort home in delightful surroundings. Pinehurst’s 


| famous facilities for outdoor sports at its disposal, 


New Holly Inn. Opens January 11th. Occupies 
beautiful setting of holly trees. All outdoor sports 
in perfection. Comfort and tempting menus. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Bethlehem 


Hotel Bethlehem. A new hotel, convenient and 
quiet in location. Luxuriously appointed, well fur- 
nished. Excellent cuisine. 


Philadelphia 
Adelphia Hotel. Nearest everything. Roof Garden, 
Caters to families. Children half price in ail 
restaurants, Every room with bath $4 to $5 a person, 


WEST VIRGINIA 
White Sulphur Springs 


The Greenbrier. A magnificent hotel of fireproof 
construction, offering every modern comfort and con 
venience. Open the year around, European plan. 


BERMUDA 


Paget, West 
Hotel Inverurie. An ideal winter home for those 
desiring an atmosphere of refinement without for- 
mality. Two golf courses nearby, 


CANADA 
Quebec, Quebec 


_ The Chateau Frontenac. A modern resort hotel offer 
ing every facility for enjoyment of_a delightful vaca- 
tion amidst beautiful surroundings. Booklet on request. 


HAWAII 
Honolulu 


Royal Hawaiian Hotel. Operated early in 19%. 
American plan. Ideally located upon Waikiki Beach. 
18 hole golf links. Tennis courts. Land and water polo, 


ITALY 
Lido-Venice 
Excelsior Palace. One of Europe’s smartest resort 
hotels. Private beach, own theatre, tennis, park. 
A delightful vacation playground. 
Grand Hotel Des Bains. Esteemed for its luxury, 


beauty and distinctive homelike atmosphere. Private 
beach. Park. 


Naples 
Excelsior Hotel. De Luxe. On the bay in the 
exclusive Santa Lucia residential district. A model 
of comfort and sumptuous furnishing. 


Rome 
Eden Hotel. Overlooking the splendid gardens of 
the Ludovisi quarter, provides comfortable and lut- 
urious headquarters in the centre of the Eternal City, 
Excelsior Hotel. De Luxe. The leading in Rom. 
Delightfully located in the Ludovisi quarter, close 
to Pincio and Villa Borghese. 
Grand Hotel et de Rome. De Luxe. An aristo 
cratic home in the exclusive centre of Rome, 
Modern and comfortable, 


Stresa 


Grand Hotel et Des Iles Borromees. De Lure. A 
residence of distinction overlooking Lake Masgiore 
and Borromean Islands. Golf, tennis, horse-shows 


SICILY 


Palermo 
Grand Hotel et des Palmes. De luxe. Most 
modern and comfortable, catering to the smartest of 
international society. 


Taormina 


San Domenico Palace. Every modern comfort i 
the romantic frame of an ancient monastery. Beals 
tiful gardens overlooking sea and Etna. 
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" cAnnouncing | 
the opening on January Fifth 
= of THE ALBA, Palm Beach 


F  neyeews modern, fireproof hote: . the 
most desirable section of Palm Beach. On 
‘ Lake Worth... near the Beach Club. The Spanish 
influence is not confined to the architecture. . . for 
mn here the tinkle of guitars and the click of casta- 
nets are in an atmosphere that exudes hospitality, 
mirth and the sunshine of laughter. Make your 
reservations now to insure your presence in the 


“: season ....when fashion dictates Palm Beach... 
F and judgment designates The Alba. Rooms 
ns singly or en suite. 
re 
= %Alby 
Plans - Reservations 
; PALM BEACH 
v AMBASSADOR HOTELS SYSTEM MANAGEMENT 


New York Booking Office: 
Suite 719, 565 FIFTH AVE. 
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Hotels in the 
United System 


The ROOSEVELT New York City 


The BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Philadelphia 


The OLYMPIC Seattle, Wash. 
The BANCROFT Worcester, Mass. 
The ROBERT TREAT Newark, N.J. 


The ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
Paterson, N. J. 


The STACY-TRENT Trenton, N.J. 
The PENN-HARRIS Harrisburg, Pa. 
The TEN EYCK Albany, N. Y. 
The UTICA Utica, N. Y. 
The ONONDAGA _ Syracuse, N. Y. 
The ROCHESTER Rochester, N. Y. 


The SENECA Rochester, N. Y. 
The NIAGARA Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
The LAWRENCE Erie, Pa. 
The PORTAGE Akron, Ohio 
The DURANT Flint, Michigan 





The PRESIDENT Kansas City, Mo. 





IN CANADA 






The MOUNT ROYAL Montreal 
KING EDWARD HOTEL Toronto 
ROYAL CONNAUGHT Hamilion 
The CLIFTON Niagara Falls 
The PRINCE EDWARD = Windsor 


The ADMIRAL BEATTY 
Saint John, N. B. 










Affiliated with American Hotels 
Corporation. Also with leading hotel 
systems of Europe and the Orient. 





Complete foreign travel information 
at each hotel in United System. 


UNITED 
HOTELS 








COM PANY 


OF AMERICA 
25 W. 45" STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 









































travelers. 


Seattle. 








cuisine that has won praise from the most experienced 
An American Mail liner sails every fortnight from 


A Dollar liner sails every week from Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, every fortnight from Boston and New York 
for the Orient and Round the World via Havana, Panama 
and California. 

Also fortnightly sailings from Naples,Genoa and Mar- 
seilles for Boston and New York. 


Ask any steamship or railroad ticket agent for complete 


American Mail Line. 
Dollar Steamship Line 


32 Broadway. . : 
604 Fifth Ave. & 25 B’way, New York 110S. Dearborn Street . Chicago, Ill. 
1018 Bessemer Bldg. . Pittsburgh, Pa. 101 Bourse Bldg. . Philadelphia, Pa. 
177 State Street . . . 514 W. 

1519 Railroad Ave. So., Seattle, Wash. Robert Dollar Bldg. . San Francisco 








Street Scene, Kobe 


This 
lorious 
Trip 


to 22 ports in 14 countries Round the 
World. $1250 provides transportation, 


meals and accommodations aboard a 
palatial President Liner. 











No other adventure to compare with this 
trip of all trips—-Round the World. No 
other passenger service offers so conveni- 
ent, comprehensive and comfortable a way 
to go. 

You visit Japan, China, Manila, Malaya, 
Ceylon, India if you choose, Egypt, Italy, 
France, Boston, New York, Cuba and Pan- 
ama. Hawaii is optional. 

There are days for leisurely sightseeing at 
the ports of keenest interest. 

Or you may stop over wherever you like 
for one week,two weeks or longer, continu- 
ing when you are ready on a subsequent 
liner which is exactly like the one on which 
you first sailed. Like a trip ona private yacht. 

Magnificent liners, broad of beam and 
steady. Outside rooms, many with private 
baths. Spacious decks, an outdoor swim- 
ming pool. Luxurious public rooms and a 


information or communicate with 


- . « NewYork DimeBank Building . - Detroit 





Boston, Mass. W. Sixth St. . Los Angeles, Calif. 


— 


00000 O OO ee eee. | 


TEMPLE ‘TOURS 


Make your travel mean more. 








Mediterranean Cruise-Toy, 


The Winter Trip Supreme 
Sailing January 16 

| . : : 

| Luxurious Cruise with adequate ] 

| through the Wonderlands of Egypt. Palen 


Syria and Arabia, Ced f Leb 
Hidden Petra. ‘ —— 


Genial,Cultured Leaders, 
imited Group 


Spring Tours to Europe 
Sailing March, April, May 


Popular Mediterranean Steamers 
Picturesque Seasonable Routes 
Carefully Planned Sightseeing 

Moderate Prices,—Splendid Values 


Call or write for Booklets 


TEMPLE ‘TOURS, inc, 


443-H Park Sq. Bldg., Boston. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


i Mi Bata Stat Ai it a Ll. il 








4 4 TALY- FRANCE-RIVI RA 
B MOST LUXURIOUS MOTOR VESSEL 
“PRIDE OF THE JTALIAN MARINE “* 
ss PRESIDENTE WILSON 
‘OFFER DE LUXE PASSENGER SERVICE 
to EUROPE 


Frequent Sailings ‘to 
MED! AND ADRIATIC PORTS 
"GREECE “DALMATIA 


TTALY- FRANCE-SPAIN: 








SEVEN DASH RANCH 


A splendid winter resort for 
those seeking outdoor life. All the 
thrills and pleasures of the West- 
ern cattle country, combined with 
the comforts and conveniences of 
modern life. 

Fine winter climate; beautiful 
mountain trails and range riding. 
First class saddle horses. 

For booklet, write to 


Tue SeveEN DasH RANCH 
Jounson, Cocuise County 


ARIZONA 











Clark’s Famous Cruises 


By CUNARD-ANCHOR new oil burners, at rates 
including hotels, guides, drives, fees offer most 
value for the money by general testimony. 


ROUND THE WORLD 


125 Days $1250 to $3000 
s s “Caledonia’, sailing Jan. 16, westward 
8th cruise, includes Havana, the Canal, 
Los Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, 19 days 
Japan and China, Manila, Java, Burma, 
option 17 days India, Ceylon, Egypt, 
Palestine, Greece, Italy, Riviera, Have 
(Paris), Glasgow. Europe stop-over m 
the Springtime. 
THE MEDITERRANEAN 


24th Cruise, Jan. 25; 65 days, $600 to $1700 
4th Norway Cruise, June 30; 52 days, $600 to $1300 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N.Y. 


— 





BEAUTIFUL 


BALMY BAHAMAS 
Isles of Perpetual June 
HOTEL FORT MONTAGU 
NASSAU, N. P. 
Palatial, Fireproof, Overlooking Emerald Seas 
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Every Outdoor Sport. Open all year. 
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Golden State Limited 


The Easy Way to California 


Most convenient stations, luxurious 
train appointments, courteous serv- 
ice that anticipates every wish, 
low altitude route. 


pECEMBER, 1927 


S| 














| And when used in connection with 
| California travel, “low altitude” 
means “perfect comfort.” 












| “You can’t beat Golden 
State Limited service,” 
| says the Colonel, “and 
just now I particularly 
| appreciate a feature that 
| many people overlook— 
It’s first to summer sun- 
shine.” 








ees 
Moonlight on the Bay of Naples 


Mediterranean 
and Moroccan Cruises 




















Amid Paristan Atmosphere 


with renowned French Cuisine 


OUNG, clever, interesting people don’t take long tours. 
e~But they’ll go with the French Line; the route’s new, the 
time’s short, the crowd’s gay.cwStraight across the South 
Atlantic to Vigo, Spain. . down to Casablanca..to Rabat in 
Morocco, where you make your own Arabian Nights and 
shop for rugs and jewelry, embroidery, pottery and rainbow 
leather... to Gibraltar .. to Algiers, smothered in bougain- 
villia, with the desert at its back..to Naples .... oh, those 
moonlit nights on deck! .. to Monaco, the Riviera, 
dance-mad, play-mad, clothes-mad! .... And so to Marseilles, 
with Monte Cristo, bouillabaise, the Cannebiére..and home, 
via Naples, Algiers and Cadiz, with suit-cases full of loot! 


S. S. FRANCE 


From New York, January 7, 1928 


European shore excursions in charge of: Thos. Cook & Son. 


Second Cruise, Feb. 8 Third Cruise, Mar. 14 


seopeen shore excursions in charge European shore excursions in charge 
of: The American Express Co. of: En Route Service, Inc. 


All North Africa shore excursions managed by: 

The North African Motor Tours of the French Line 
The France? Gayer, smarter, and with world-renowned cuisine. Your 
host? The French Line.. that carries North Africa in its pocket and 
the Riviera next to its heart. Choose your sailing. . stop over wher- 
ever you like and pick up the France on her next trip... shore ex- 
cursions arranged | well-known tourist agencies . .. or return via 
Havre on Ile de France or Paris ... or stay with the ship for the 
cruise . . .round trip $550. 


French Line 











Illustrated Brochure and Deck Plans from any French Line Agent or 
fecognized Tourist office or write direct to 19 State Street, New York City | 
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63 hours Chicago-California. 
Shortest and quickest to Phoe- 
nix and San Diego. 


Rock Island-Southern Pacific 
service includes also the Apache 
— popular 68-hour train—same 
low altitude route. 


iu 
Rock Island Lines 


The Road of Unusual Service 
MAIL THIS COUPON 


{= ISLAND TRAVEL SERVICE BUREAU, La Salle Street Station, Chicago, “ 


Please send me booklets descriptive of California and the Golden State Limited. —_ 295 


Address. 23 


Name 
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The Mauretania To Egypt 
And The Mediterranean .. . 


An incomparable means to an 
incomparable end... 


Because the Mauretania is the 
perfect contact with the world’s 
most brilliant playground ... 
she is a conviction with experi- 
enced people . . . They board 
the Mauretania as nonchal- 
antly as they order bamboo 
sprouts at the Brook of the 
Monkeys near Algiers . . . as 
naturally as they ask the girl 
with agate eyes outside Naples’ 
est smartest hotel to sing Santa 
> Lucia... 

The Mauretania is the sea’s ar- 
istocrat ...a pleasure yacht... 
her staterooms are large and 
yet intimate ... furnished with 
the taste which emphasizes 
Amalfi comfort ... And the subtle de- 

light of cosmopolitan food is 
Sine Mew Work combined with service which 
21. 1928 has remained unchallenged — 
February 21, 1 because it’s CUNARD. Apply 
Rates: $275 up to local agents or 25 Broadway, 
New York. 


CUNARD 
MAURETANIA 10 m= MEDITERRANEAN 


tSi>enn. 


















NO WINTER 

IS COMPLETE 

WITHOUT A 
VISIT TO 


GEORGIA 


“(WJonpRousS gardens— 
roses in January. Golf—three magnifi- 
cent 18-hole courses with grass greens. 
Horseback riding—over roads and trails 


é Ss 
that present new delights at every turn. 
Hotels—of the character you are accus- <> 


tomed to. Climate—surpassing that of sf TX 
i AN < 
even the famed Riviera! Ae £4 


Before completing your plans 
for the winter, see our new 
illustrated booklet. 

Address: 


Chamber of Commerce 
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A ROYAL ATMOSPHERE 


Park Central offers luxuries heretofore 
unknown to American Hostelries. 


Culinary perfection. Continental Service. 


PARK CENTRAL 


Q Schet Residential Fhotel 


Seventh Ave.— 55th to 56th St., New York 













CThe ry Cruise to the 


Prranean 


FE ~ EGYPT 


A pleasure cruise exceeding 
every expectation—Luxurious 
comfort, perfect service, enjoy 
able entertainment, on board 
the“Rotterdam.” Scenic splen- 
dor, strangeand thrilling sights 
in interesting Old World lands. 


By the famous “ROTTERDAM” 7th Cruise 
Leaving New York, February 2, 1928 


Under the Hottanp-America Lrne’sown management. 


THE “‘ROTTERDAM’’ } 24,170 tons register 


37,190 tons displacement 


Has a world-wide reputation for the magnificence and comfort of her 
appointments, the surpassing excellence of her cuisine and the high 
standards of service and management o 


board. 
71 DAYS OF DELIGHTFUL DIVERSION 


ITINERARY includes Maderia, Cadiz, Seville, (Granada), Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Naples (first call) ,Tunis, Athens, Sanerenenente. Beirut, Haifa, 
E 


Jerusalem, (the Holy Land), Alexandria, Cairo (an 


pt), Cattaro, 


Ragusa, Venice, Naples (second call), Monaco, and the Riviera. Carefull 
planned Shore Excursions. Stop-over in Europe. ties : 


Number of guests limited Cost of Cruise $955 up. 


American Express Co. Agents in Charge of Shore Excursions. 





Othe 
1928 Luxury Cruises 
WEST INDIES 
by the superb oil 
burning S.S. VEENDAM 


South AMERICA 
AFRICA EG ypT, EUROPE 


by superb oil burnin: 
YS SS VOLENDAM 





For choice selection of accommodations make 
reservations NOW 
Illustrated Folder “F” on request to 


HOLLAN D-AMERICA 
LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 
Boston, Philadel his, Piccsbogh Clestioad Gre ago, 
Minneapolis, St. uis, Detroit, Atlanta, Ga., Seattle, 
New Orleans, LosAngeles, San Francisco, MexicoCity, 











Montreal, Winnipeg, Or any authorized Steamship Agent. es 
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th Annual Cruise De Gtx 


Cunard S.S.“SCYTHIA,” Sailing Jan. 25, 1928 \ 
See the Wonderlands of the World! 


Fascinating Africa, mysterious Egypt, the Holy Land, beautiful 
Madeira, gay Seville, Granada with its Alhambra, mighty 
Gibraltar, ancient Cadiz, Algiers, Biskra, Timgad, Tunis, Malta, 
Dardanelles, Constantinople, Bosphorus, Athens, Venice, Flor- 
ence, Rome, Naples, Messina, Taormina, Syracuse, Palermo, 
Monte Carlo, France, England—the glorious Cruise of the 
Cunard S.S. “Scythia” will take you to all these wonderful 
places, and many others. We have again exclusively chartered 
this magnificent steamer, with membership limited to 390 guests 
—half capacity. 


The Cruise of the “Scythia” is the annual Mediterranean classic. 
The unusually large and comfortable cabins—all with hot and 
cold running water—the suites and private baths, the spacious 
decks, the passenger elevators, the famous Cunard cuisine and 
service and the reasonable rates, all combine to offer the most 
attractive of all Cruises to the Mediterranean. 


Free stop-over in Europe, including return by S. S. 
garia,” “Aquitania,” “Mauretania ” 


“Beren- 
or any Cunard steamer. 








Full information on request. Prompt reservation advisable. 
WEST potas 
pices FRANK TOURIST CO. 
De Luxe (Est. 1875) 542 Fifth Ave., New York 
Jan., Feb.. Mar. Philadelphia, 1529 Locust St. Chicago, 175 N. Michigan Ave. 
Palatial |‘ San Francisco, 582 Market St. Los Angeles, 756 So. Broadway. 
S.$. “VEENDAM Boston, 33 Devonshire St. 
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here Winter is Confined 


to the Almanac - sit gs 


ALMY days and bracing days, flood- 
ed with sunshine—fall days and 
spring days—<“winter” at the Broad- 
moor is out-of-doors weather. Horses, 
motors, golf and the Rocky Mountains! 


~ 
inn 





SINNGAL 





Golden sport days at Pinehurst, N. C., have been brought 


Distinctively metropolitan service. 


~ 





closer to you by new, through Seaboard Air Line Pull- 


Open the year around. 





ROSS GOLF 


man service. You can now have a full day at the office, 


Iustrated Folders and Rates 





take the 6:40 P. M. train from New York and arrive in 


Sent on Request 





Pinehurst the next morning at the luxurious Carolina 








J. 


Hotel. Returning, leave Pinehurst in the evening and ar- 


ONIGIYA 








rive at New York the following morning at 10:45 A. M. 








Spend care-free hours in golfing on four 18-hole golf 





~ 





courses designed and personally supervised by Donald J. 








Ross, tennis, polo, riding, archery, rifle and trapshooting. 





ORTH CAROLINA 


pinehurst 


ONIOVYE 


= BROADMOOR 


COLORADO SPRINGS 








a FOUR DONALD 








AMERICA’S SPORT CENTER 








Pry Breaking a ‘} L Yournsy Here | 
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@ | Statement of the ownership, management, ete., mp 
| quired by the Act of Congress of August 4, 








LIMITED 


TLL 


t 


NOTHING 
FINER-— 


NOTHING 
FASTER- 


Leaves Chicago 
8:10P. M.,daily 


Like a sojourn in a fine 
hotel—appointments and 
cuisine link luxury and 
high scenic diversion to 
make your 63-hour jour- 
ney a pleasant means to 
the end— California! the 
yearround playground out 
of doors. Los Angeles Lim- 
ited* has barber, bath, 
valet, maid, manicure. 

Seven other fine fast 
trains to California, in- 
cluding the 63-hour San 
Francisco Overland Lim- 
ited*; Gold Coast Limited 
(Open-top observation car 
in Southern California); 
Continental Limited; Pa- 
cific Limited; Pacific Coast 
Limited. 


*Extra fare trains. 

See magnificent, mysterious Death 

Valley en route. Only$40 additional 

for all-expense two-day side trips. 
For booklets describing Cali- 
fornia, Death Valley and these 

fine trains: 
Address C. J. COLLINS 


General Passenger Agent 
Dept. 172 Omaha, Neb. 


UNION 





PACIFIC 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 





ANGELES 




















The PLAZA, New York 


®, | Fred Sterry 


President 





John D. Owen 


Manager 














‘ ° 


The SAVOY-PLAZA 
Henry A. Rost New York 


General Manager 





Arthur L. Race 
Managing Director 





The COPLEY-PLAZA 
Boston 
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Hotels of 


©. Unrivalled as to location. Distin- 
guished throughout the World for 
their appointments and service. 
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Miami is ready this 


| year to accommodate 


hundreds of thousands 
of visitors comfortably 


| and economically. 


Hotel rates,—furnish- 
ed apartment and cot- 


PS 4 — wn 
OUT ?e7% DOORN 
FRAM DAWN TQ DUSK AND AFTER 
HorsEBACK—while the dew is fresh on 
winding bridle paths—back for breakfast 


—then a round of golf on any of a dozen 
Swim in the surf—and 


sporty courses. 








tage rentals—have 


been revised, 


and standardized. 
Quotations are guar- 
anteed by the (ity. 
Come by deluxe through 
Pullman from any 
Metropolitan c 


reduced 


—dine to concerts of your 


after noon, ’moést anything you like—the 
polo games or races—deep sea fishing— _ 
tennis—or a motor trip on perfec roads 
through tropic groves. @,In the evening 


master—dance beneath a tropic moon and 
waving palms. @, Thirty-three hours from 
ice and snow—where every winter day’s a 


favorite modern 





it 

by the world’s finest 
and fastest coastwise 
liners from any Eastern 
port—or motor over the 
new ‘Highway o 
Palms’’ throug 
cAmerica’s Riviera— 

the East Coast of 

Florida 


GREATEST WINTER RESORT 


new adventure—tropic rendezvous 
for those who love to 
LIVE 


MIAMI 


For horel and apartment bookings or information, address Chamber of Commerce 


Miami, Florida, or one of our northern booking offices: 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO 
Waldorf Astoria Horel 


CITY COMMISSION OF MIAMI, FLORIDA 





; 


/ 


104 South Clark Sercet 








1912, of Vanity Fair, published monthly at 
Greenwich, Conn., for October 1, 1927, State yf 
Connecticut, County of Fairfield: Before me, a Notary 
public in and for the State and county afore. 
said, personally appeared Francis L. Wurzburg, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, de. 
poses and says that he is the Managing Directo 
of Vanity Fair, and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a try 
statement of the ownership, management, ete., o 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown jg 
the above caption required by the Act 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse g 
this form, to wit: 1—That the names and ad: 
dresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor 
and business mana are: Publisher, Condé 
Nast, Greenwich, Conn.; Editor, Frank Crownip. 
shield, Greenwich, Conn.; Managing Editor 
Donald Freeman, Greenwich, Conn.; Business 
Manager and General Manager, F. L. Wurzburg, 
Greenwich, Conn, 2—That the owners ave: Owner, 
The Condé Nast Publications, Inc., Greenwich, 
Conn. Stockholders: Condé Nast, 1040 Park Ave, 
New York, N. Y¥.; Francis L, Wurzburg, Kimbaj 
Ave., Bronxville, N. Y.; Macdonald DeWit, 
Trustee for E. C., F. L. Jr., E. S :. 
F. L, Wurzburg, Graybar Bldg., 
N. Y¥.; Edna Woolman Newton, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; Max Rosett, 12 East 86th 
St., New York, N. Y.; Goldman, Sachs & (p, 
30 Pine Street, New York, N. Y.; The Vogue 
Co., 101 East Fayette Street, Baltimore, Mg 
3—That the known bondholders, mortgagees, anj 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amounts of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: American Bond & Mor- 
gage Co., 345 Madison Ave., New York, N, y, 
1—That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of owners, stockholders, and _ security 
holders, if any, contain not only the: list of stock. 
holders, and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company, but also in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee cr in any 
cther fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing aftiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as ‘to the condition under which stock 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner, and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion or corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds or other securities 
than as so stated by him. Francis L. Wurzburg, 
Managing Director. Sworn to and subscribed be- 
fore me this 28th day of September, 1927, 
(Seal) E. C.° MacGowan, Notary Public. My 
Commission cxpires February 1, 1930. 

















Bagge loss does 
me fosncli 








F YOU carry de- ]} 

pendable insurance | 
on your baggage and 
contents you are pro- 
tected against the 
high cost of replace- 
ment in such events ]| 
as transportation ac- || 
cidents, fire, or theft. 





America Tourist 
Baggage Insurance is 
readily obtainable and 
costs very little. Any 
North America Agent 
will tell you how to use 
it to best advantage. Or | 
the attached coupon will | 
bring you full informa- 
tion, without obligation. 


North 

















North America 


“The Oldest 


American Fire 
and Marine In- 
surance Company”’ 


Founded 1792 
Insurance Company of North America 
Sixteenth St. at the Parkway 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. D-12 
Name anne 
Street. 











Wants information on Tourist 
Baggage Insurance 
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Ninth Hole—The Pebble Beach Links 
Monterey Peninsula, California 


Gouverneur eMorris, (elebrated American 
Novelist, writes of the eonterey “Peninsula... 


“... there is no other region upon the whole California coast 
which can hold a candle to it, or which for beauty of contour 
and climate is fit to be mentioned in the same breath with it.” 
In this beautiful playground you will find miles of well-kept bridle 
trails, and of motor roads; you will be able to indulge your fancy as to 
swimming, hunting and fishing ... and here are Monterey’s three fa- 
mous golf courses. One at the Hotel, one at the Lodge on the shore of 
Carmel Bay, and the other on the Pacific a short distance away. 


Cart S. STANLEY, Manager 


Hotel Del Monte, Del Monte 
‘Del Monte Lodge, Pebble “Beach 


Monterey Peninsula, California 


For information address. Det Monte Properties COMPANY 
Hotel Del Monte Crocker Building 275 Park Avenue 
Del Monte San Francisco New York City 


Many of America’s most distinguished cit.zens have permanently located at Pebble Beach, distinctive residential colony near Hotel Del Monte 
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“For good advice 
~~ quickly ¥ 


AN INVESTOR finds himself with idle funds. 
He calls the nearest National City 
Company office and at once gets the 
benefit of world-wide information and a 
list of sound bonds suitable to his needs. 
He also gets the advice of experienced 
bond men competent to discuss with him 
any investment problem. This investment 


experience and service is only as far away 





as your telephone. ea 


“ 
* N 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES « INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES + INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS 

















Something New 
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0 for Christmas 
OUR father, brother, son, best 
friend will find real sport this win- 
ter with the most talked of gun that has 
appeared in years. 
: 2 When you’re tired of the radio, 
don’t feel like going to the 
movies, when cards don’t ap- 
peal and you don’t know just 
what to do, you'll find 
real enjoyment in 
Re oe ee shooting the Crosman 
ton, on, Mavana an assau, spen ing 
TO THE i and oe at sea. A 15-day cruise a real he-man’s 
uring January. An early spring cruise follow- rite. 
WEST ing the same route, with Easter in picturesque POWER 


INDI i. Havana. Two longer voyages including also 


San Juan, St. Thomas, Fort de France, St. Pierre, 


Without Powder 


on the ideal Barbados, Trinidad, La Guayra and Curacao. The rifle that makes absolute- 

cruising ship From New York ly no noise, never needs clean- 

Dec. 17 Jan. 7 Jan. 25 ing, has an ammunition cost 

RELIANCE ESS, icon, Fiona one-third that of powder 

Oe seeceane, Feb. 25 Mar. 28 ifles, accuracy unsurpassed by 

designed especially 27 days 16 days any other rifle. The power 
for tropical service. $300 up $200 up 


is adjustable for indoor shoot- 
ing with same amazing accu- 
racy as in the field. 

Ask your dealer to demonstrate this rifle or write 


for our free illustrated booklet “Target and Game 
Shooting”, giving us your dealer’s name. 


Descriptive literature on request 


Hamburg-American Line 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES, Inc., General Agents 


28 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. Branches 
in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, San Fran- 
cisco or local steamship and tourist agents. 


Crosman Arms Company 
454 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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IRISH TERRIERS 
WIRE-HAIRED FOX TERRIERS 


Tuts kennel has won on practically every 
occasion when its terriers have been shown, 
and has received the prizes for best brace 
and team of,four in Irish Terriers over and 
over againg’ These terriers are of ideal 
size; they are the best and most intel- 
ligent of all pals, and have no equals as 
playmates and guards for children. 


HUBERT R. BROWN 
70 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORKCITY 

















Chosen by the Russian nobility 
for their supreme efficiency in 
the hunt . . . companionable and 
trustworthy . . . Puppies and 
grown dogs .. . $100 and more. 


VALLEY Farm KENNELS 
Telephone 1372 


STAMFORD, CONN. 








USSIAN 
WOLFHOUNDS 


Quality young stock usually 
for sale at conservative prices 


R. M. CARLISLE - PLANO, TEXAS 







Red Pat, the Irish Setter that won 
best dog in the show at the Bronx 
County Kennel Club classic in New 
York, October 12th. He is owned by 
Mr.W.H. Higgins of Caldwell, N.J., 
who bred him. Red Pat is a dog of 


December 3—Rhode Island Boston 


Superintendent, Charles E. 


Boston, Mass. 


PROMINENT DOG SHOWS 
OF THE MONTH 





splendid substance and has made a 
remarkable show record. Six times 
in 1927 he has gone to best, eleven 
times best sporting dog, and on 
forty occasions has been best of his 
breed. 


Terrier Club, Providence, R. I. 
Townsend, P. O. Box 2377, 


December 2-3—Harrisburg Dog Club, Harrisburg, Pa. Conducted 
by Geo. F. Foley Dog Show Org., Inc., 119 South 19th Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


December 3-4—Thirteenth Annual Specialty Show of the Shepherd 
Dog Club of America, Chicago, Ill. Secretary, Mrs. Anne 
Tracy-Eristoff, Room 1133, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


VANITY FAR 


Pe Directory 





International Champion 
Chappaqua Wrangler’s Peggy 


Aristocrats of Dogdom! 


—from the LEADING KENNEL of 
WIRE-HAIRED FOX TERRIERS 
To purchase your Wire-haired Fox Terrier at 
the famous Chappaqua Kennels is to be assured 
of the finest, highest development of this aris. 
tocratie breed. Come to the Kennels—write of 
telephone today. 

Also Scottish Terriers and Schnauzers 

Exceptional puppies as well as grown dogs for 

companion, exhibition or breeding purposes, 

Chappaqua Kennels proudly 
claim Jifteen Champions. 
LEONARD BRUMBY, Manager 

Syosset, Long Island ew 

Telephone Chappaqua Kennels Syosset 862 








SCHNAUZER PUPPIES!!! 
UT of Wanda of Pemberton, 


winner of 18 blue ribbons with 
in a year including Sesqui Centennial 
and Westminster Kennel Shows, 
Sired by Fred Gamundia, the great- 
est champion in America today. 
Also out of Thonda of Pember- 
ton, litter sister of Wanda. Sired by 
Astor vom Aldershof of Brook: 
meade. 
Every puppy should be a winner!! 
Write for particulars 
Mrs. Sidney G. deKay 
Sprite Island South Norwalk, Conn, 











Marion, Ohio 








GORDON SETTERS 
Registered ENGLISH SETTERS 
Sewanee IRISH SETTERS 


Prize-winning siock 
INGLEHURST KENNELS 
Greenbrook Road, Dunellen, N. J. 
Mail Address 


VILLOSA KENNELS 


(REG.) 


SHEPHERD (POLICE) DOGS 





Phone 3206 


YPICAL specimen of the breed. Out of im- 

ported champion bred stock sired by the 
most outstanding sires of the shepherd world. 
From 3 months $100.00 up according to train- 
ing and show records. Ask for latest puppy lists 
and stud cards. Orders executed for foreign pur- 
chase. Full particulars upon request. 


Specific questions on dog subjects 
will gladly be answered by The 
Dog Directory of Vanity Fair. 








JO-PO PEKES 


The only exclusive Pe- 
kingese Shop in New 
York City, with the finest 
collection of Puppies and 
grown dogs. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
JOHN V. POWELS 


246 East 57th Street 
New York City. Tel. Plaza 1643 





“Ming of Jo-Po 
at stu 











C.T.INGLEE,155 MontagueSt., Brooklyn,N.Y, 





PEKINGESE 


Finest and Best Equipped Kennels 
in the World 
SOME AS LOW AS $25 
MRS. MABEL BAXTER 
Great Neck, L. I. Telephone Great Neck, 4/8 








CHOW CHOWS 


The Chow still holds first place 
in Smart Society as an auto- 
mobile dog and pet. We offer 
choice of present litters. 
Waving Willows Kennels 
| William F. Thompson 
Ourie Avenue, Closter, N. J. 
P. 0. Box 71 Phone Closter 572 











SNOW WHITE ESQUIMO PUPPIES 
Most playful, intelligent and loveliest dog. 
Send 10c for new 24 page illustrated cata- 
logue on reduced prices, care, feeding and 
disease of dogs. Also have Chows, Fox Terri- 
ers, etc. We ship on approval, guarantee 
satisfaction and safe delivery. Don’t be mis- 
led, Investigate. Save half your money and 
get a better dog. Have bred Esquimo dogs 
over 25 years continually. 


Brockway’s Kennels, Baldwin, Kansas 











COCKER SPANIELS 


$50 up Solid Colors ‘30 up Particolors 








Puppies are now ready for Christmas delivery 


HE COCKER SPANIEL is the ideal all around dog. He is equally at 

home in town or country, house or field. The sort of dog you,can take to 
your country home for the summer and yet find readily adaptable to your 
city apartment in the fall. Affectionate and gentle with children and a 
splendid hunter. Generally some promising show prospects on hand. 


ROWCLIFFE KENNELS 


* POUGHKEEPSIE - 


SOUTH ROAD 


NEW YORK 








PICCADILLY 
PEKINGESE 
KENNELS 
Est. 1910 
Puppies for Xmas 
delivery. Lovely 
specimens at rea- 

sonable prices. 








Merrick Road 

and 115th Ave. 

Jamaica, L. |. 
N. Y. 











PEKINGESE MALE FOR SALE 
A Young Marvel 
Luxuriant Red Coat. 
Full of Style. Attrac- 
tive Puppies for 
} Christmas. 
Phone 3257 
MRS. H. L. MAPES 
1012 4th Ave. 











' Asbury Park, N. J. 
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SEALYHAM TERRIERS 





Best blood lines only. 


STONOR KENNELS 
Mrs. Lawrence B. Smith, owner 
MILLBROOK, NEW YORK 








—" 


Schnauzers 


Lewis S. WoRDEN 


Professional Exhibitor 





All breeds of dogs boarded, con- 
ditioned and exhibited 





Various Breeds for Sale and at Stud 
Tele phone Hicksville 352 
Woodbury Road, Hicksville, Long Island 








—_—— 


45 Cedar Street 


SCHNAUZER PUPPIES 


BY CH. HARNO VOM SCHOENBLICK 
EX CH. DAISY DU JORAT 
dam of Ch. Fracasse du Jorat 
Whelped August 18, 1927. Exceptionally good 
litter from the finest blood lines in America. 


MRS. MORGAN BELMONT 


New York City 








232 Clark Street 
Phone 424 M, Westfield 


Wires, Airedales 


and Schnauzers 
Shipped on Approval 
Champion stock of these 3 splendid terriers. 
Pedigreed puppies and grown dogs. 
BRAYVENT KENNELS 


Westfield, N. J. 
Tuomas K. BRAY 











Exceptional Samoyede 
Breeding. Reserva- 
tions now being ac- 
cepted for puppies of 
the famous imported 
Champions Denerna’s 
Barin and Donerna’s 
HMinishna, winners dog 
and biteh at West- 
minster 1927. 

LAIKA KENNELS 
(reg.) Ipswich, Mass. 





You Need a Dog! 


RE YOU a man about town with a dwindling respect for 
A what it’s all about? Or a sophisticated lady who’s mislaid 
her belief in disinterestedness? Or part of a family that goes 


every which way except together? . . . You need a dog. 
Beauty and brains and a heart as big as all outdoors with 
the lid off. Courage, friendliness, loyalty and a swell sense of 
humour. No moods, and grand manners .. . Did you know you 
could buy all that, in one gorgeous snowstorm package? 
The funniest part of it is—funny to tears—that Sammy is 
going to think you’re so much better than he is that he'll build 
his world around you without a backward glance. Put him 
with children—they can pull him to pieces and he grins with 
rapture. Give him a house to guard—and he’s a west Siberian 
whirlwind on legs. Let him adopt a family of humans, and he 
somehow shepherds them into doing teamwork, living up to him. 


Of course if you’ve room for a Samoyede in your heart but not 
in a two-by-four apartment, the Vanity Fair Dog Directory can 
tell you where to get a low-slung Scotty you can park under 
the daybed, or a Schnauzer to give you class on the end of a 
leash . . . The important thing is to sleepwalk over to your 
fountain pen and write us before this ad wears off. 


VANITY FAIR DOG DIRECTORY 


1929 Graybar Building —_ Lexington at 43rd = New York 





‘GREAT DANES 


Elegance combined 
with Power 
70U can_ have 
something 
more than a 
handsome pet and 
protector. 
A few youngsters, 
broken to the 
SHOW RING 
™ who already have 
) ii 4 pr noe} aap —- 
pionsh re avall- 
Se able—Prices start 
at $500.00 


Best Great Dane at L. I. K. C. Show 
EASTBURNE KENNELS 
Telephone 4088-R 
258 Pennsylvania Ave., Freeport. L. I.,N. Y. 








Free Dog Book 


hy noted specialist. Tells 

how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 

your dog 

KEEP HIM HEALTHY 

How to put dog in condition, 

kill fleas, cure scratching, 

mange, distemper. Gives 

twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and hundreds of valuable hints to 
dog owners. Illustrated, Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. VF Bound Brook, New Jersey 








Steinbacher’s 
GREAT DANE KENNELS 
Ridgefield, New Jersey 


Great Danes 








of Supreme Excellence 
Young and matured stock zen- 
erally on hand at alltimes. In- 
spection invited— Phone Morse- 
mere 2252. 











=) The ideal pet and 
companion. Ornament 
and guard for auto. 
Boston Terriers and 
French Bulldogs 
Send Stamp for 
Catalogue 
Squantum Kennels 
“Oldest Kennels in 
America, established 








Atlantic, Mass. 














and Companionable, 


¢. H. WINSLOW 


KERRY BLUE TERRIERS 


(Kerry County treland) 
Distinctive Fellows, Sporting, Affectionate 


Dependable Watch 


Dogs and Excellent Playmates for Children. 
From Imported Championship Stock 
Also one very good litter of 
SCOTTISH TERRIERS 
RUTLAND, VERMONT 














SCOTTISH TERRIERS 


Fine Young Stock 
Ready for Delivery Now 
Prices Reasonable 


LOGANBRAE KENNELS 
RUTLAND, VERMONT 








‘ 


The Famous 
Prides Hill Kennels 


Offer several splendid young 
Wire Haired Fox Terrier dog 
puppies for sale at prices 
ranging from $100 to $200. 
These dogs are farm raised, 
healthy, and make the most 
ideal pals and watch dogs. 
A number of them are ex- 
ceptional show _ prospects. 
Write for full information. 


PRIDES HILL KENNELS 


Q. A. SHaw McKean, Owner. PRIDES CROSSING, MASS. 
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Registered 
Scotch Collies 
Represents Best Breed- 
ing in America. Grown 
Stock and Puppies For 
Sale at Reasonable Prices 
from Ame 

ported Champions. 
Arcadia Collie Kennels. 
“Registered” 


M. THOMSON - 
4905 Argyle Place : fos 
St. Louis, Mo. 









WE BREED COLLIES 
from Importedand Cham- 
pion strains, Type— 
Quality—Beauty. Pup- 
pies—M atrons—Sires, 
Descriptive list upon 
request. 

HIGHNOON 
COLLIE KENNELS 
R.F.D.-!, Tyrrell, 0. 
Breeders and Shippers 
of High-Class Collies. 

All Colors and Ages 











COLONIA KENNELS 
Now located at Closter, N. J. 
Telephone Closter 192 


_ Puppies and Grown Dogs 
Registered Stock at Reasonable Prices 


FOX...IRISH...and BORDER 
TERRIERS 


Safe boarding quarters for valuable pets. 























SCOTTIES 
Loving, farm- 
reared puppies 
for Xmas morn- 

ing, from $40 

Mrs. Clinton 

MacDougall 
Tunhom Farm 
Penn Yan, N. Y. 








_ 


DOGS OF QUALITY 
White Eskimo Puppies, rare beauties, also 
Samoyedes, Police Puppies best Champion 
Bloodlines, $15 to $35. Scotch Collies, Aire- 
tales, Toy white Poodles, Toy Fox Terriers, 
$10 to $20. Pekingese, Chow Chows, Boston 
Terriers, English, French Bulls, St. Bernards, 
Newfoundlands, Great Danes, $25 to $50. State 
» We ship anywhere. Est. 25 Years. 
American Kennels, Box V.133, 
Lansdale, Pa. 





Portable Kennels 


OUR Christmas puppy should 
have a home all his own. He 
was born to live in the open. In- 
sure his health at the outset with 
a dry well-built kennel. We carry 
all styles. Quickly erected. Roof lifts 
on one side to facilitate cleaning. 
Write for free catalogue 


E. C. YOUNG CO. 


Randolph, Mass. 












Price $20.00. Pitch roof house 2%’ x 
4’, made of 1” x 6” fir novelty siding, 
with asphalt shingles on roof. 3'6” 
high at gable, 2’ at plate. 












AFriend and Playmate 


Shomont White Collies Love Kiddies 
This one quality alone es our Scotch Col- 
They're gentle, fearless, 
have--intelligence pe — coe shea id 
| ° » Strength, Fin 
ihepherds, unsurpassed as watchdoga, inde- 
fatigable enemies of vermin. ney, are 
the *'Aces’’ of alldog-dom.  Satisfac- 
tion . Pairs notakin, Get our 
jal bargain lists now. 
HOMONT KENNELS 
Box 100 , Monticello, lowa 


Wire-Haired Fox Terriers 
Sealyhamand ChowChow 
Puppies, Scottish Terriers 
A real sporting com- 
panion for your country 
estate, a small pal for 
your town house, a stylish 
chap for your motor car. 
Mrs. Emma G. Hunter 
Providence Rd. 
Primos, Del. Co., Pa. 


lies rare 





















15 minutes from Phila. 




















he SAMPLER 


VANITY FAR 


and the SYMBOL of SERVICE 


Good sweets—ahappythought— 
a graceful compliment! The Sam- 
pler combines an unusual idea 
with chocolates and confections 
that are exceptional. 

Our authorized agencies, one in 
nearly every neighborhood in the 
land, help maintain Whitman rep- 


* Sampler 





utation by giving careful service, 
They are selected for their care in 
dispensing candies of the first 
quality over the counter or by mail 
to distant points. 

Every Sampler is doubly guaran. 
teed—by our agent and by us. Any. 
one buying any box of Whitman's 
in any way unsatisfactory will 
confer a great favor by reporting it 


promptly. 


@S. F. W. & Son, Inc. 
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A Modern Odyssey 








A Tract on the Companionate Marriage, Describing the Complete Matrimonial Cycle 


LEXANDER Ulysses MacDougal MacSnare, 
A young married man, with an undoubted flair 
For going on parties and staying up late, 
Was never quite happy except in that state 
That borders on drunkenness, yet isn’t quite, 
Can best be described as a little bit tight. 
Alexander’s idea of a heavenly party 

Began about six, when to get a good start he 

Shook up a few cocktails, a highball or so, 

And under their influence then he would go 

Out somewhere; it really made no difference where, 

To Alex Ulysses MacDougal MacSnare. 


———, 
Now the Mrs. MacSnare was the kind of a lass, 
That hated the sight of a drink in a glass, 
Who was never so happy as when she was sitting 
At home on the sofa, crocheting or knitting, 
Whose idea of bliss, unlike that of her spouse, 
Consisted in doing the chores of her house, 
And tending her children, those four little dears, 
The fruit of their earlier, happier years, 
Before Alexander, once good man and true, 
Had arrived at his state of perpetual stew— 
A normal young lady, attractive and sane, 
To whom Alec’s antics were causing much pain. 





_— 


BARQUE matrimonial, on such a course, 
Is headed direct for the rocks of divorce, 
And so the MacSnares, exhausted from fightin’ 
Petitioned the courts their burdens to lighten, 
And His Honour, that day in a jovial mood, 
Cut the knot. Alex promptly went out and got stewed, 
While the Missus, to whom such proceedings were shocking, 
Went home and directly darned twelve pairs of stockings, 
As a sop to her pride, which was outraged and hurt, 
For she thought to herself: That man did me dirt; 
I'll never again put the yoke round my neck, 
For I’ve learned about husbands from Alex, by heck! 


———, 


But time’s a great healer. “Twas not many moons, 

Ere Alex was starting to spend afternoons 

In the thralls of a lady who loved the gay life, 

With never a thought of his late wedded wife. 

Which was well; for the Missus had plenty of beaus, 
Who were anxious to make her forget all her woes. 
In short, though it’s written, once bitten, twice shy, 
These two silly people seemed willing to try 

Another quick dip in the waters of Cupid, 

Which, knowing their past, I consider was stupid; 
For they’d both tried it once, and the luck that they’d had, 
I can state, without question, was nothing but bad. 


er aa 


\ 


O fool’s like an old fool. "Twas not very long, 
Before, to the strains of that Mendelssohn song, 
The ex-Mrs. Mac took a short promenade 
On the arm of a gentleman, whom she had made 
Happy forever. But ere she agreed 
To plight him her troth, she bade him take heed, 





To the story of Alex, and how he'd behaved, 
And how she considered his conduct depraved. 
To which he replied, on his word as a gent, 
That in marrying her he had no such intent; 
That he never would look on the wine when ’twas red | 
But would stay home, and help her darn stockings instead. 
Now, Alex decided that should he re-wed, } 
He’d not choose a housekeeping helpmate; instead, 
He'd choose a high stepper, a lady whose fun 
Consisted in catching a high-powered bun; 
So he chose as a wife an attractive young vamp, 
Who was known in the night clubs from Boston to Banff; 
And he told, before marriage, the trouble he’d had 
In making his first wife do anything bad. 
To which she replied that he need have no cares 
On that score; she’d give him a taste of her wares, 
That they'd spend all their life in the best cabarets, 
Stay up all their nights, and sleep all their days. 
———,_ 
But, hark now what happened! Alexander’s new wife, 
Kept up such a pace in her riotous life, 
That he wilted; and couldn’t stand up ’neath the strain, 
Didn’t care if he ne’er saw a night club again; 
But that didn’t stop her, she kept right on going, 
While Alex behind her kept puffing and blowing, 
Till at last he gave up, by his own petard hoist, 
And he got a divorce, and with eyes sad and moist, 
Poor Alex now sits, and remembers the days, 
Of his first wife, and how he would not mend his ways. 
He has holes in his socks, and his meals he takes out, 
While his second ex-wife keeps on gadding about. 


—, 


Mrs. Alex’s model, to tell you I grieve, 

Was the kind of a bore, that you wouldn't believe, 
And so she divorced him, in sheer desperation, 

And shortly thereafter, became a sensation! 

A lady sought after by all the élite, 

In view of her past, a considerable feat, 

But her manner quite changed; she had plenty to say, 
And the things that she said were so witty and gay, 
So up to the minute, and yet in such taste, 

People hung on her words, as though fearing to waste 
One pearl of the wisdom that fell from her lips, 

Of the knowledge she had at her fair fingertips. 


_———— 


And Alex, in’ course of his wanderings round, 
Rediscovered her now. But, Oh! What he found! 
His little grey mouse had so blossomed out, 
She had hundreds of suitors, who followed about, 
For a glance from her eyes, or a glimpse of her smile, 
Or the chance of a talk for the littlest while. 
Yet out of the hundreds that she might have had, 
She chose Alex! Who said that the man’s luck was bad? 
So they wed. But ere marriage he asked what she’d done 
To foster a brilliancy, bright as the sun; 
And she, with a smile, her secret laid bare, 
She’d become a subscriber to Vanity Farr. 

—J. F. R. Packarp 
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THE DOBBS DON Is THE ADVANCE STYLE FOR THE HOLIDAY 
SEASON, WHEN EVERY MAN WANTS TO LOOK HIS BEST. THE | 
SHAPE.THE TRIMMINGS AND THE COLORS ARE IN KEEPING WITH 
THE FESTIVE THANKSGIVING TIME AND.LATER.FOR CHRISTMAS AND 
NEW YEAR'S. THEY ARE VERY FIT. 


DOBBS @ Co 6/3.620 and 324 Fifth Ave. 285 Madison Ave. New Yorh | 


EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATIVES IN MANY OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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STEICHEN 


The Prodigal Returns—Geraldine Farrar 


The Long-Lost Idol of the Gerryflappers Emerges From Her Four-Years’ Retirement 


N 1906 a youthful soprano made her début at the Metropolitan Opera House 
I in Gounod’s Roméo et Juliette. All that New York knew about her was that 
she was an American—the daughter of a famous baseball player—and was already 
a favourite in Berlin and Paris. Sixteen years later, when Geraldine Farrar sang 
her last performance at the Metropolitan, she had behind her a gallery of imper- 
sonations that included nearly a score of famous réles, had had her name shortened 
to “Gerry” by popular acclaim, and was one of the most unreservedly adored 
singers that ever trod an opera house stage. After a few song recitals and a 


tabloid Carmen she disappeared from public view, to the dismay of her adorefs. 
Now she emerges, after a period of study under her previous teacher, the famous 
Lilli Lehmann, in yet another réle—that of Madame Farrar, concert artist, serene 
and white-haired. But if you believe that the old “Gerry” no longer lurks behind 
this stately disguise, you will believe anything. She sings in Carnegie Hall this 
month, will appear shortly with the New York Symphony Orchestra, and a 
nounces that she is through with opera forever. To which the Herr Direktor of . 
Berlin Opera, scanning his spring schedules, is probably murmuring, “Ist das s0! 
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of the Legion) had made the trip from 

Geneva to Valais, and, after the journey, 
sat titillating their throats with strong li- 
quor. About them, as they sat, a group formed 
—which seemed like an accidentally assem- 
bled minor council of the League of Nations. 
The conversation was coloured by the then 
recent happenings in Geneva where the em- 
bryo of the second naval conference had been 
buried without ceremony. 

“Does your Calvin Coolidge,” said an 
Englishman, “really take his blunder in the 
cruiser question so seriously that he should 
decide to renounce his 1928 candidacy when 
reelection was an absolute certainty? Yet so 
wary a man as Coolidge must realize that we 
British Islanders, with our small centre and 
our world-wide periphery, with all our domin- 
ions, colonies, and foreign interests, have 
requirements which are different from those 
of America’s powerful, self-sufficient conti- 
nent; that England needs swift little cruisers 
with 15-cm. guns to protect her trade routes 
and her imperial policies; and that England 
could not, even for friendship, renounce her 
right to stronger armament and to shells of 
wider range.” 


Te American citizens (pioneer members 


“(NAUTIOUS Cal realizes that the failures 

of the disarmament program will be for- 
gotten in a day, as soon as the search for new 
presidential timber has actively begun. But 
not wishing to have his name linked with a 
fiasco in the meantime, he promptly raised 
anew, and much more important issue to 
supplant disarmament. If the nation demands 
him, he can always as a patriot heed the call; 
and if an able Republican candidate cannot 
be unearthed he will be called. By that time 
the Geneva miscalculation will have been al- 
most completely forgotten.” 

“New York political talk,” answered one of 
the Americans. “Pay no attention to Wall 
Street gossip. Conscientious Cal takes every- 
thing to heart, even the feeling against a third 
term. And surely he is in bitter earnest at the 
thought that disarmament, which was to be 
his great international contribution, is not 
doing so well. Thus it is not as an electioneer- 
ing ruse, nor as the result of any friction with 
the Senate, that he bids his fellow-citizens to 
be on the lookout for a new man in 1928. 








— 


The Next War 


By MAXIMILIAN HARDEN 


Our Calvin does not show signs of faltering. 
In many ways he is a Roman: quiet, coura- 
geous, level-headed, deliberate before an act 
and inflexible after. Nothing against old Eng- 
land. But isn’t it absurd that we can come to an 
understanding with Japan on the matter of the 
Pacific and immigration, yet cannot reach a 
satisfactory agreement with Great Britain— 
our friend and cousin? Must Europe, which 
we rescued from destruction at the cost of 
so many lives and so much money, still con- 
tinue to disillusion us? 

“Every contact with Europe has been the 
same. They want to ship us all their waste 
products and cheap trash, their communism 
and Fascism.” 


FLASH of blue eyes. And a girl’s voice 
fArings out excitedly: “Please leave the 
ereat Mussolini out of this—I call him the 
hundred-percent Roman. America’s _ best 
friend, the Messiah of the Occident, the Benito 
of heaven!” 

“But, Mabel,” continued the American, “I 
don’t intend to wash black linen here, in the 
drying air of Switzerland, or to rank the Duce 
among the dwarves. Another raspberry soda? 
Daughter!” (Thus one summons a Swiss wait- 
ress.) “Europeans are not like Americans in 
any respect. As propagandists and heralds of 
glory you Eurepeans are unsurpassable. But 
the reality is never up to the claims of the 
advertisement, either in trifles or in matters of 
the greatest importance. ‘No more war!’ 
shouted Harden, whose two articles on 
international reconciliation were inserted in 
the Congressional Record by unanimous vote 
of the Senate in September 1916—and on Sun- 
days and holidays the cry of ‘No More War’ 
still echoes through the continent. But anyone 
travelling between London and Sofia, Palermo 
and Warsaw, will find such quantities of highly 
inflammable material for breeding _ inter- 
national strife that he cannot help wondering 
just how long it will be before the outbreak of 
the next conflagration. On the hearth fire of 
Asia the yellow flesh is stewing slowly, and 
the porridge will take some time to prepare. 
For my part. I venture to say that the next 
war will also begin in Europe, as an outgrowth 
of territorial greed and commercial rivalry. 
Peace is in no danger from America.” 

“What about Nicaragua,” growled the 
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A German Publicist Considers the Possibilities for Further International Strife 


Englishman, puffing his pipe “—and Mexico?” 

“It smells of oil there,” interrupted a 
Frenchman (a parlor socialist, a Mirabeau 
in the vest-pocket edition of 1927). “None but 
the slaves of capitalism now fails to realize 
that the next world conflict will be an vil war. 
Motors and turbines, vessels and aeroplanes, 
machines of every description, are consum- 
ing more and more petroleum daily, swallow- 
ing up larger and larger amounts of its 
products and by-products: benzine, benzol, 
gasoline, and whatever else the infernal stuff 
may be called. Heat oil, light oil, lubricating 
oil—that will be the cause. 

“England, whom the victims of her shrewd- 
ness have branded ‘perfidious Albion’ because 
she began to act in accord with capitalist logic 
sooner than the other states and to pray on the 
altar of Trade, has been forced to fall behind. 
Despite India and the alliance with Holland’s 
Royal Dutch (Shell), she cannot cover her oil 
shortage. Mexico, Venezuela, and in a certain 
sense even Mosul were disillusions. 


“TN Persia the exploited populace is rebel- 

ling against the Anglo-Persian Oil Com- 
pany, which is also highly irksome to the new 
dynasty. The Bolsheviks have simply expro- 
priated the Shell group and organized their 
own Naphtha Syndicate; and their oil proper- 
ties, which are already thought to contain as 
much as fifteen percent of the petroleum re- 
serves of the entire world, can still be greatly 
increased if all the fields in the Caucasus and 
the Ural region are included. The United 
States still controls almost seventy percent of 
world production, and in combination with 
Mexico and Russia, or at least with one of 
the large producers, would be in a position of 
impregnable supremacy in this most important 
industrial branch of the future. 

“Business is business. Has the odour of oil 
never struck your nostrils? Of course, the 
placards display the proud word Politics. But 
the conferences at Geneva and Lausanne have 
left behind them, in the archives of our so- 
called cultured humanity, nothing but big oil 
spots. If it gives you any satisfaction, you may 
despise old Europe as she appears in the 
light of America’s starry flag. Yet do not 
forget that Europe received her name from 
a beautiful damzel who discerned in the bulky 
form of a bull the presence of Olympian god- 
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head; and remember that on that same soil 
were born Wycliffe, Luther, Calvin, Huss, and 
Zwingli; Spinoza, Descartes, Hume, Pascal, 
Kant, Schopenhauer, and Nietzsche; Shake- 
speare, Cervantes, Calderon, Moliére, Racine, 
and Goethe; Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Wagner, and Verdi; the great corps of scien- 
tists and historians; Hegel, Proudhon, Fou- 
rier, Marx, and Lassalle: and the popular 
leaders, Cromwell, Sully, Richelieu, Lafayette, 
Bonaparte, Bismarck, Mazzini, and Masaryk 
—and also the Romagnolo Mussolini, a votre 
service. We Europeans have waged our prin- 
cipal wars for the emancipation of the human 
race, for the purity of the Faith and the unity 
of the State. Now that capitalism has been 
toppled from the throne, and subjected to 
moderating influences, and every far-reaching 
governmental decision has been made to de- 
pend upon the assent of the masses, you can 
be assured that henceforth weapons will be 
lifted only in self-defense, only for important 
objectives, and never again to gratify the vile 
greed of privileged classes and groups.” 
M. . . . That sounds very beautiful, 
very noble, and wonderfully encour- 
aging,” rejoined a German member of the 
group. “But I am afraid that it leaves out of 
account the inferiority complex which Pro- 
fessor Freud and his ominously increasing 
army of psychoanalysts have revealed in the 
glaring rays by which they penetrate to the 
very viscera (if such a bold metaphor is 
allowable). In the year 1870 every German 
soldier, officer, and even every statesman was 
firmly convinced that the purpose of the war 
was purely to block the ambitions of Louis 
Napoleon and the Ollivier-Gramont govern- 
ment, to recover the provinces of Alsace and 
Lorraine which had been wrested from the 
old German Empire, and to ensure the long 
desired unity of German culture. Had any- 
one said, after the fashion of to-day, that all 
the fighting was over iron and ore, he would 
have been pilloried for slander. And yet the 
important tangible gain of the war turned 
out to be the iron mines of Lorraine, without 
which Germany could not (for some decades 
at least) have attained her leading industrial 
position. But even Bismarck, the chancellor of 
the North German Alliance, had not thought 
of this—and the militarists, the ‘half-gods of 
the general staff’ as he ironically called them, 
who pressed him to annex the gréater part 
of old Lotharingia (named after Lothar, the 
reigning son of Louis, the Pious) did not 
want the country despite its mineral deposits, 
and had not imagined it the central pillar of 
a vast industry supplied with coal from the 
Rhineland, Westphalia, and Upper Silesia, 
but saw it purely as a defence against retali- 
ation on the part of France. Exemplum docet. 
And the same complex of history demon- 
strates with unusual clarity how wars arise 
and upon what personal accidents their genesis 


depends. Freshen your memories with an- 
other drink, ladies and gentlemen. But I 


will continue: The Spanish throne had been 
offered to a son of the Prince von Hohenzol- 
lern-Sigmaringen. France was opposed to a 
Hohenzollern Prussian branch behind the 
Pyrenees. On the advice of William the First, 
who had too much peasant shrewdness and 
mature good sense to endorse such a venture, 
his nephew declined the candidacy to the 


throne. Had France’s foreign minister, the 
Duc de Gramont, played up this renunciation 
as a tribute to French vigilance, he would have 
been acclaimed in parliament, peace would 
not have been disturbed, and for the time 
being the Troisiéme Empire would not have 
been overthrown. 

“Instead of acting in this way, Gramont 
gave the impression that an obtrusive move 
on the part of the Ambassador Benedetti had 
been resisted by King William at Ems, inter- 
preted this as justifying France in a declara- 
tion of war against Prussia, and so started the 
landslide which buried the empire and all 
hopes of Bourbon, Orléans, and Bonaparte. 
Forty-three years later Germany repeated the 
same performance. With the extremely con- 
ciliatory dispatches of Czar Nikolai Alexan- 
drovitch and Sir Edward Grey in hand, two 
big trumps which could have rewarded his 
policies with an unhoped-for growth in the 
prestige of the German Empire, and could 
have guaranteed world peace for a consider- 
able time to come, Chancellor Bethmann was 
intimidated by the uninformed advocates of 
a ‘preventive war’ and made the fatal blunders 
of an ultimatum and a declaration of war 
against Russia. Such incidents show us the 
absurdity of trying to explain the imminent 
causes, the and the purposes of 
modern war in the pat terms of current 
phraseology when so many of the real motives 
lie beneath the threshold of consciousness.” 


genesis, 


HE Frenchman countered: “Yet for that 
very reason shouldn’t our statesmen be 
twice as cautious? Unless a person is so cow- 
ardly as to close his eyes deliberately to the 
danger of war, he is sure to see signs of it 
everywhere. Our planet is one great mass of 
combustibles—a tug at one or another of the 
ingenious fuses, a spark from the priming, and 
the flames will blaze up. Remember the colonial 
congress in Brussels. Never before had the 
world seen such a spectacle. Hindoos, Chi- 
nese, Manchus, Koreans, Syrians, Druses, 
Kurds, Berbers, Negroes, Indians: billions of 
people from the three largest continents were 
represented, crying for freedom from the yoke 
of overpowering empires, for the end of op- 
pression, for the right of self-determination 
proclaimed for the entire globe by Woodrow 
Wilson eleven years ago—and receiving from 
Europe’s socialists and pacifists solemn prom- 
ises of help (the market value of which one 
must not, of course, overestimate). British 
India and the Dutch East Indies are in fer- 
ment, as China has been to an intense degree 
for decades. It was not so much the systemat- 
ically organized agitation of Moscow as the 
deeply wounded pride in an ancient culture 
and a line of sages from Lao-Tse to Sun-Yat- 
Sen which created this spirit of unrest. Why 
did you allow Russia to be defeated by Japan 
—a white nation to be defeated by a yellow 
nation, Christians by Shintoists? Since then the 
belief in the resourcefulness and invincibility 
of the white race has been steadily declining 
—and it vanished entirely when you brought 
coloured soldiers of all hues as ‘comrades’ to 
the European theatres of battle and let them 
perish there in shrapnel fire, benzol flames, 
and gas. 
“Why were your movies permitted to show 
them pictures of another world, letting them 
see all the comforts of civilization and teach- 
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ing them about the uprisings by which the 
lot of the masses has been bettered? Now even 
the coolie looks upon himself as a humap 
being. He will no longer acquiesce in a life 
of toil and destitution serving as a soldier fo; 
some ambitious chieftain and roaming aboy 
between Korea and Mongolia while his family 
back home lies somewhere near the edge of 
starvation. His wife is no longer willing to 
be a slave, an object of sporadic desire, and 
to hobble about on maimed feet in her jj}. 
ventilated hut; but she feels her equality, and 
wants to collaborate with her husband for the 
happiness and prosperity of the family, the 
province, and the realm. Her children are 
eager for knowledge and understanding, and 
she wants to learn with them until she can 
teach them herself. The white race has neve 
seriously tried to understand the Chinese and 
to sympathize with their spiritual and material 
needs. 


HE one aim was to exploit this vast cep. 

tral empire of the world economically, to 
hinder it by absurdly low import duties from 
developing industries of its own, and thus to 
force it into a large-scale importation of 
foreign commodities. And it soon became the 
aim of the Japanese as well, since they were 
quick to adopt all of the white race’s arts and 
evils and, for example, stopped the Chinese 
export of silk into Korea with lightning speed 
by the erection of a high tariff wall. Even had 
there been no Karachan or Borodin, such 
things were bound to be avenged; and we 
must have the courage to gaze calmly and 
steadily at the majestic sun which is rising 
on this new day. The era of the imperialistic. 
capitalistic subjugation of China is irretriev- 
ably past. And that is not all. The lava from 
the volcano of the people’s rage will turn to 
ashes the entire overpraised system of British 
colonial policy; for the English did not learn 
from the French psychology of government 
how to suggest the illusion of equality to the 
natives by conceding to the local rulers—the 
queens, sultans, and beys—who are powerless 
in matters of importance, at least the tribute 
of a constant semblance of homage on the 
part of the real masters.” 

“Before we come to the relations be- 
tween the facade-kingdom of Mussolinia 
and the Moslems,” interpolated the English- 
man, “we have another trying journey. 
Observe that, despite their vast differences in 
temperament and aim, the gospels of Sun- 
Yat-Sen, Mahatma Gandhi, Said Zaghlul, and 
Lenin & Company have one underlying theme 
in common. Everywhere we see the striving 
after spiritual release, after the expression of 
national feelings which have been over-ridden 
by foreign powers. Further, in Teheran Mr. 
Millspaugh has laid down the office of Finan- 
cial Administrator and lowered the oil banner 
of the stars and stripes to half-mast. But under 
cover the Anglo-Russian antagonism continues 
to exert influence unchecked. Where is it not 
perceptible? It can be felt in Afghanistan 
and Latvia, in Tokio, Paris, and Warsaw. 
Only three years ago it encouraged the Egyp- 
tian jurist Said Zaghlul, the “head of the 


Nationalist Party, to refuse the agreement 
offered by the Labour Cabinet of Ramsay 
MacDonald. To- day this issue is the yeast in 
the dough of all international politics. And 
(Continued on page 104) 
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Venice—Venise—Venedig and Venezia 


Being Some Musings on the Pearl of the Adriatic, One of Europe’s Favourite Places 


the charges of the silent gondolier have 

just been raised to fifteen lire an hour; but 
one still sees magnificent funerals go by 
(possibly some uninformed tourist who has 
eaten the scampi) with the palls trailing in 
the water, in the case of a better-class demise 
at least, and the gondola beneath its cargo of 
flowers resembling a coffin not much larger 
than the other. 

The ices at Florian’s are the same as those 
which George Sand and Musset came here to 
relish. The spirit of the doges lives on. Has 
it not always been the tradition of Venice to 
fall upon the foreigner, grow rich at his ex- 
pense, and then return to the Piazzetta to 
celebrate and make merry? The foreigner, the 
Moor, the barbarian has his concession here 
(as the Europeans once obtained theirs from 
the Chinese) : it is the Lido. But the Venetian 
keeps his own Venice intact. At the most, 
during the summer months he retires to his 
villa by the Brenta, to the Dolomites or the 
mountains of the Trentino; with autumn he 
redescends to his perpetually flooded city, still 
looking as it did when Froissart saw it in the 
fourteenth century and wrote in astonish- 
ment, “We descried strange dwellings, all of 
them in water.” 


[: Venice, Tasso’s echoes are no more, and 


XCEPT for some very rich Germans who 

ferry their automobiles across 200 yards to 
the Lido, all the tourists’ cars are left at 
Mestre, the last point on the mainland before 
the Lagoon. I knew Mestre 20 years ago, 
when it was nothing but a little repair station 
for locomotives. Today it is a large city, a 
city of garages, teeming with handsome Eng- 
lish chauffeurs, expert French mechanics, and 
muscular German electricians, and filled with 
big cars which are among the most royal 
makes in the world. At one time the port of 
Venice was Fusina, the anchorage for the 
barge, the coche d’eau, which came from 
Padua by the canal of the Brenta and of 
which Casanova’s memoirs have left us both 
the description and the regret. Brenta, silent 
Venetian Holland, where the 1ed sails adorned 
with a large painted eye skirt the meadows 
with their festooned vines which run along as 
though they were holding one another by the 
hand and were making a single continuous 
chain from Verona to Vicenza and from 
Vicenza to Venice. Brenta with the beautiful 


houses of Palladio (Palladio, brother of the : 


Adam style of London, but three centuries in 
advance, and pillaged by Wren and Inigo 
Jones). 

I stayed for three days at one of those 
villas of Palladio, which bears the pretty 
name of Malcontenta. It belonged to the noble 
Venetian family of the Foscari, and once 
served as a rural prison, though the prisoner 
in this instance was a young woman of the 
sixteenth century whose habits had scandal- 
ized Venice. From the upper windows, she 
could see the Lagoon and the Campanile on 
the horizon; and she could weep (whence the 
name of Malcontenta, which has survived) at 


By PAUL MORAND 


the thought of her vanished pleasures. Henri 
III of France stopped here on his way from 
Poland, as the inscription above the door 
bears witness. Immediately upon my arrival, 
my host handed me a small knife, with the 
request that I scrape the wall of white plaster. 
As I looked surprised, he explained to me 
that beneath this modern coating, he had dis- 
covered, there were admirable frescoes by 
Veronese—and he showed me some ancient 
engravings which did bear him out in this. 





COURTESY, KEPPEL GALLERIES 


PONTE PIOVAN—BY WHISTLER 


Much of the charm and beauty of 
Venice has been immortalized by James 
McNeill Whistler, in his celebrated 
series of Venetian etchings. The Ponte 
Piovan is one of the most valuable of 
the Whistler group. It was executed in 
1880 and very few impressions were taken 


Within forty-eight hours I had revealed nearly 
a square yard of painting, and I had the satis- 
faction of seeing a beautiful nude appear. 
On other floors and in every apartment the 
guests were scraping their walls. We would 
assemble at meal time and talk over our ex- 
ploits as restorers of masterpieces. In the eve- 
ning, we lay exhausted; while by the banks 
of the canal the barges were passing on their 
way to the fruit market of the Rialto, heaped 
with pyramids of peaches, egg-plants, and 
those gourds which have the appearance of 
Moor’s heads by Carpaccio, with their tur- 
bans, trophies from some ancient victory of 
Saint Mark over the Infidel. .. . 

I love Venice too much to lose a whole 
morning on the Lido, but I went there 
every day for lunch. I would take the motor 
launch which leaves from the Danieli at one 
o’clock and puts you down at the Hotel Ex- 
celsior a quarter of an hour later. After the 
luminous inferno of the Riva degli Schiavoni, 
where the only spirited horse of Venice 
prances in bronze bearing on his back the 


good king Vittorio-Emmanuele, I love the hall 
of the Danieli, cooled by currents of air, with 
its bar, its gin fizzes, and its pretty American 
girls in their light silk dresses and their bare 
arms—those bare arms which prove so dis- 
concerting to the curés of the provincial 
churches that signs are posted by the holy 
basins urging that the arms be promptly cov- 
ered. I embarked, with the bundles of Chicago 
Tribunes and the Daily Mails newly arrived 
from Paris en route for the hotels. Between 
two jets of spray, I crossed the reverberating 
Lagoon, a conflagration on the water. In the 
grill of the Excelsior I was the only person 
who was not naked. As the Scriptures say: 
“He knew then that he was not naked, and he 
was ashamed.” All Wall Street was there, 
and Broadway, and even a bit of Park Avenue. 
Nothing amuses me so much as to observe 
this modern variation of the Venetian car- 
nival into which the baths of the Lidp have 
developed. 


ESEMBLING Harlequins, Columbines, 

and Punches in their bright-coloured 
pyjamas, it was in vain that these red-faced 
men from Manhattan and the Bronx, with 
glasses and gold teeth, kept up their more 
serious concerns and called across from one 
table to another: “What do you think of Gen- 
eral Electric at . . .?”—“Wonderful!” For in 
spite of themselves, they had become genuine 
characters from the commedia dell’ arte, for 
whom life is short and the moment sweet. All 
that they need, to commemorate their Fétes 
Galantes, is a new Verlaine. Prerogatives of 
Europe! Here is the law, verified for the 
thousandth time, that the conquered impose 
their civilization upon the conquerors! As a 
general rule one pyjama, provided that it is 
in two pieces, suffices at the Lido for two 
people. The Fascist severity is directed only 
against décolletés. 

On all sides Chinese robes, kimonos, Ma- 
layan loin cloths, Javanese sarongs, and 
Turkish caftans are raising their din of soft 
reds, acid greens, and vivid yellows. A col- 
oured race, éxcept that the nose is straight, 
and the eyes are light, and the hair loses its 
curl in the salt water. Which denies us the 
illusion of being in Harlem. Further, there 
are real negroes at Venice. But they are 
painted on the frescoes of Tiepolo. Last 
vestiges of Occidental correctness—maitres 
@hotel in full dress were passing briny spa- 
ghetti and cold meats (in this instance quite 
warm) above people’s heads. The strong sun 
of two o’clock transformed the beach into a 
furnace. Some young American girls were 
preparing to go back into the water. One by 
one they removed their necklaces and their 
jewels, which they entrusted to an elderly 
lady from Boston who within a few minutes 
found herself adorned like an idol and more 
dazzling than the display of Van Cleef or the 
Treasury of Saint Mark’s. Toys, balloons, 
rafts, and animals of rubber were floating on 
the surface of the Adriatic, as though it were a 

(Continued on page 140) 
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VANITY Fal 


“James, My Hat and Stick!” 


Wherein a Victim of the Current Fad for Character-Analysis Invents a New Game in Self- Defence 


rally gullible. I am generous to hat-check 

girls and other panhandlers, I believe 
what the palmists tell me, and recently I 
spent ten cents to see the moon through a tele- 
scope in Bryant Park. And now that these 
Character-Analysis Games have become the 
plague of every house-party, I’m just every- 
body’s meat. 

I can’t get away from them. They hound 
me. Wherever I go, no matter which way I 
turn, there is someone standing eagerly, 
question-book in hand, waiting to analyze my 
character by my handwriting, by the letters in 
my name, by my reactions to a long and tor- 
tuous questionnaire. They feed me into their 
books like clothes into a wringer; and I 
emerge, secrets-first, in damp lumps like last 
week’s wash, all my self-respect wrung out of 
me. Three times during the past week-end 
I have been put through a Character-Analysis; 
and each time I have turned out differently. 
It’s a wonder I have any character left at all. 

For they are sweeping the country, it seems, 
in the wake of the cross-word puzzles and the 
laddergrams: these newest devices for ruin- 
ing an otherwise happy evening. Everywhere 
today eager groups examine each other 
in intent whispers, studying their friends, 
probing their phobias and manias and ’ver- 
sions, unbuttoning their inhibitions and strip- 
ping their characters naked for the Roman 
holiday. Unwary guests bare their private 
secrets under crossfire, and are henceforth 
scrupulously avoided by the rest of the party. 
Husbands are seeing through their wives for 
the first time; wives at last are comprehend- 
ing their husbands. This entire nation is run- 
ning around in its mental unmentionables. I 
don’t know what we are coming to! 


I DON’T know. It may be that I am natu- 


DON’T know what / am coming to, for one. 

I’m getting as nervous as a witch. They 
find out unpleasant things about me from 
my handwriting, from my reactions to certain 
words, from the way I wear my hat. Night 
and day I must watch myself like a hawk. 
I am afraid to answer a civil question any 
more, for fear I shall give something else 
away. Let me be off guard for a moment, and 
someone has looked me up in a book and 
found out that I wear long woolen underwear, 
or have a suppressed desire to marry my aunt. 
Nowadays, a fellow has no secrets. 

Handwriting, for example. At least, I 
thought I was safe enough there. My script was 
a little illegible and wobbly as to spelling, to 
be sure, and my m’s were inclined to have 
one or two peaks too many; but at least it 
was fairly decided and square-jawed, and 
nothing to be ashamed of. Nothing to be 
ashamed of, that is, until Mr. Alvord smuggled 
a copy of Mind Your P’s and Q’s into Mrs. 
Messersmith’s week-end, and drew it forth 
with a flourish as we swallowed our coffee. 

“Come on, old man,” he said, by way of 
example, handing me a pencil and a tablet 
of paper, “let’s have a look at your hand- 
writing.” 


By COREY FORD 


I stared at the blank paper helplessly. 

“Just the thing!” my hostess providentially 
(I thought) bubbled, rummaging frantically 
in a desk-drawer, “I have your letter of ac- 
ceptance for this week-end somewhere . . . 
here it is,” flourishing the fatal evidence be- 
fore me. “Will this do, Mr. Alvord?” 

The group circled closer and gloated over 
it in rich silence for several moments. I 
loosened my collar. 

“Hmm. Wavering line. Doesn’t that mean 
vacillation and moral weakness . . . ?” 

“The capitals are too large. Clearly ego- 
tism and...” 

“The first stroke of the M is much higher 
than the others ... self-opinionated and 
arrogant person with great social ambition.” 

“D’s have wide loops. That means suscepti- 
bility to flattery ... ” 

Mr. Alvord cleared his throat. The other 
buzzards flapped their wings and circled back 
grimly to their posts. 

“Tch, ’tch, *tch ... I’m afraid this is 
rather unfortunate,” he began sadly. “For 
example, my dear fellow, if you will notice 
this phrase: ‘I shall be delighted to spend a 
week-end with you . . . ’ Denotes hypocrisy, 
not to say downright dishonesty.” 

I glanced guiltily at the hostess. Perhaps 
there was something in this handwriting busi- 
ness, after all. 

“And see here . . . Oh, this is very bad,” 
continued Mr. Alvord. “You have written; 
: . always remember my last visit as most 
enjoyable . . . ’ Dear, dear.” He shook his 
head. “Deceitfulness, I’m afraid. Not to be 
trusted.” 


OSITIVELY uncanny. This man had me 
- cold. I swallowed, stole another look at the 
hostess, and measured my distance to the door. 

“| . . ‘accept your invitation with pleasure, 
and look forward to seeing you and your 
charming daughter ...’” Mr. Alvord ad- 
justed his spectacles. “A clear sign of weak- 
mindedness.” (I peered warily at the daughter. 
Weak-mindedness, I agreed silently, was put- 
ting it mildly.) “Many criminals and mental 
degenerates have this characteristic.” He 
handed the hostess my letter, and beamed at 
me. “Thank you.” 

“Oh, no. Thank you,” I returned in a weak 
falsetto, bowing my head slightly as I passed 
beneath the raised eyebrows of my hostess 
and her daughter, and groped my way to- 
ward the stairs. 

There was nothing else to do. Early the 
next morning I let myself down from the 
bathroom window on the cord of my dressing- 
gown, and prowled away toward the railroad 
tracks before the break of day. When I got 
back to the city, I bought myself a typewriter 
at once. Hereafter, when I answer invitations, 
I shall play safe. 

Not that handwriting is the single key 
they have discovered to your character. 
Palmistry and numerology are dragged in 
cold-bloodedly by these latter-day Inquisitors 
to supplement the modern thumb-screw and 


the rack; and among their most popula 
forms of after-dinner torture is a particularly 
savage method of gouging out your secrets 
from their sockets, which is known as [ze 
Got Your Number! This indoor sport has 
made a universal appeal to hostesses by reg. 
son of its uncanny ability to provoke general 
bad feelings at any week-end house-party cul. 
minating as a pretty general rule in several 
divorce-proceedings and one or two ugly fig. 
fights on the terrace. 

The success of I’ve Got Your Number! jx 
based on the theory that if a person can be 
induced to answer enough personal questions 
about himself, he will eventually uncover 
something hot. The victim is strapped. in his 
chair, and twenty-five leading queries are 
hurled at him from a book. (Don’t ask me 
why he answers them. For that matter, don't 
ask me why he attended this week-end in the 
first place.) The percentage of affirmative 
answers determines his “Key Numbers” (e, g, 
Key Number 124 or 235, etc.), which is listed 
in the back of the book together with a de. 
tailed analysis of his character, generally un. 
pleasant. When the game is over, these are 
read aloud to the victim amid jeers from the 
assembled guests, until his self-respect is 
ruined, his wife has left him in tears, and he 
is a crushed and broken man. 


ND the sad part is, whether he tells the 
truth or lies like a little soldier, the same 
bitter tragedy is apt to ensue: 

Q. (readtyg from his book): Are you bash- 
ful, modest ad retiring? 

A. (brushing his knees deprecatingly): 
Aha ha. Well, I... 

Q. Do you insist upon having your own way 
with your friends? 

A. (with a light smile): 
think... 

Chorus of Friends: Yes! 

(A. turns indignantly) 

Q. (continuing): Do you think people talk 
against you behind your back? 

A. (glowering at the rest of the party): | 
know darned well they do. 

Q. Are your mistakes your own fault? 

A. (hotly): What mistakes? 

Mrs. A. Now, Edgar, you know very well 
you make mistakes like everyone else. I sup- 
pose you think you’re just about perfect. Well, 
I can tell you... 

Q. (interrupting): Do people nag you? 

A. (bitterly): Do they? Just listen! 

Mrs. A. That’s right, he’s a martyr. And 
I suppose J never suffer... 

Q. (reading hurriedly): When poverty is 
at the door, is love your haven of refuge? 

A. Isn’t that poetry? 

Mrs. A. Don’t try to be funny. 

Q. Do you think the average woman is out 
for all she can get? 

A. Well... 

Mrs. A. (sharply): Edgar! 

(A. opens his mouth and shuts it 
again hopelessly) 
(Continued on page 116) 
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Dancing in the Spotlight—Marilyn Miller 
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CONNECTICUT 
YANKEE 
None less queenly 
than Guinevere is 
Nana Bryant, all 
swathed in cloth- 
of-gold, as the 
chatelaine of King 
Arthur’s Court in 
a far from Tenny- 
sonian musical ver- 
sion concocted out 
of Mark Twain's 
humoresque. The 
classic Adven- 
tures of a Con- 
necticut Yankee 


PICKWICK 
PAPERS 


The gentle soul of 
Samuel Pickwick, 
Esq., comes back 
surrounded by the 
flesh, bone and 
embonpoint-pad of 
John Cumberland, 
who plays the 
title réle in a de- 
vout Cosmo-Ham- 
ilton-Frank-Reilly 
dramatization of 
Dickens’smostpic- 
torial parts,apretty 
production wist- 
ful on Broadway 
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THE LETTER 
Expressly saluting Katharine Cor- 
nell, Somerset Maugham turned his 
story, The Letter, into melodrama 
which leaves it to packed houses 
to decide (at $3.85 top) whether 
Leslie Crosbie is lady or tiger 


VANDAMM 


WIDE WORLD 


Stepping Straight Out of the Pages 


PES RERES 
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DRACULA 


A vampire of the 
old school is Bela 
Lugosi, master- 
worker of those 
Ghosts de Gotha 
who stir up such 
pleasurable fits 
and starts, in the 
current dramatiza- 
tion of Bram Stok- 
er’s most shudder- 
ful romance of 
Dracula, that cele- 
brated commuter 
from the grave 
to the bedside 


THE GREEN 
BAY TREE 
Among the inhabi- 
tants of Tae 
House of Women, 
which is what 
Louis Bromfield 
renamed his Green 
Bay Tree when he 
trimmed it to the 
stage, is Elsie 
Ferguson as Lily 
Shane, a glamor- 
ous insurgent 
against stale de- 
corum, mutton 
sleeves and all 
those other things 


Some of the Principal Persons from Several Recent Books-Into-Plays on Broadway 
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Reading Between the Footlights 


Concerning Several Dramatizations of Novels Currently on the New York Boards 


American stage was fast in the grip 

of such dramatized best-sellers as Sol- 
diers of Fortune and Monsieur Beaucaire, and 
there was little to see which had not been a 
novel first, the critics declared the drama 
gone completely to the bow-wows. It was 
taken as a sign of doddering anility that the 
Clyde Fitches of their day were all devoting 
themselves to dramatizations, quite as the 
Owen Davises of ours are intent on mixing 
Hollywood wine with Broadway water. Not 
even the producers defended dramatizations, 
then. They only produced them. Daniel Froh- 
man was saying frankly, “The tendency is 


AA ierian stage as | ago, when the 


F ,,. antagonistic to good dramatic art, but 


it keeps the theatres filled.” __ 

Now, by leave of a new generation, the 
dramatized novel or story is in vogue again. 
Something like seventeen of them are up for 
presentation—or already presented—this sea- 
son. With one or two illuminating differences: 
they usually make, this time, the most serious 
and ambitious plays of the year; and they 
cannot be automatically relied upon to “keep 
the theatres filled.” But, at any rate, here 
they are, a large, aspiring lot. 


NUMBER of them, for that matter, skip 

over into the strangest of playgrounds and 
find themselves—perhaps a little to their own 
amazement—turned into spectacular musical 
shows. Edna Ferber’s Show Boat becomes a 
fond libretto for swirling crinolines. The 
melodrama which once paid theatrical re- 
spects to Whittier’s household legend of 
Barbara Frietchie becomes an industrious 
extravaganza called, My Maryland, with 
climaxes ending on high-C, and full of the 
march of mildly militant chorus-men. Mark 
Twain’s Connecticut Yankee is hypnotized in- 
to the glow and pattering tomfoolery and 
gymnastic tunefulness of a popularized Cog 
dOr. The Firebrand, that erstwhile annal of 
fun in a Florentine bedstead which took its 
first cues from the autobiography of Benvenuto 
Cellini, now returns in wrappers of song and 
dance. 

But these are librettizations, and much 
beyond the ordinary abracadabra of novel- 
into-play. Come back to the more accus- 
tomed ground of such dramatized works as 
The Letter, The House of Women, Porgy, and 
Revelry, all of which are already past their 
New York first-nights when I write. 

The Letter is an excellent vehicle for the 
powers and personality of Katharine Cornell. 
I seem to have acquired much scorn for honor- 
ing it fully as such. Miss Cornell is the most 
conspicuous American actress of our day, and 
anyone furnishing her with such a vehicle can 
consider himself so honored. Somerset Maug- 
ham fashioned The Letter himself from his 
own short story. The prodigious success of 
another such story of his, when someone else 
made a play of the woes of Sadie Thompson, 
taught Mr. Maugham his lesson. Not, as the 
god of the play-machine knows, that anyone 
alive is needed to teach the playwright of The 


By GILBERT GABRIEL 


Circle and The Constant Wife how—or why 
—to write for the stage. 

For The Letter is a notably expert piece 
of playmaking, a stock plot put up sturdily in 
an exotic Malayan setting, the better for some 
fine, sure writing and some even finer reti- 
cences. It certainly pierces no vistas towards 
tomorrow’s drama. It indulges in all the emo- 
tional monologuery and inquisatorial torment 
which made the erring ladies of Bernstein 
and Henry Arthur Jones such hurrahed and 
sob-washed heroines a score of years ago. 
Take it at that and it satisfies. Take it as the 
actress’s holiday Mr. Maugham deliberately 
meant it to be, and it surpasses. 

The original story from which it springs 
is a work of art. Maugham paid his ironic 
respects in it to a quiet, self-effacing woman 
of no importance, a planter’s wife in the far- 
away Antipodes, who spends the day patient- 
ly making lace, but who, on a night when 
her husband is gone in to Singapore, lures 
back her erstwhile lover, flays him with re- 
proach and thwarted passion, turns completely 
into tiger, empties a revolver into his prone 
body. In the play you miss the terrible para- 
dox of these two sides of her. The lace-making 
is a lost detail. The characters are merely 
pasteboard, one-dimensional lithographs with 
speaking-tube attachments. The only time the 
poor woman breaks through these mechanics 
and grows warm, alive, beseeching, is in her 
last line, a flagrantly celebrated curtain 
speech, when, facing the cold, devastated 
years ahead, she cries, “With all my heart I 
still love the man I killed.” Don’t try to pit a 
line like that against good sense. It is too 
good theatre. 


UT this lack in The Letter is over- 
matched by all sorts of larger lacks in 

less canny dramatizations. I spare you the 
several stale sighs that go up whenever good 
books become poor plays. Generalizations 
enough have been sweated out of the effort 
to herd fiction through the narrow stage pro- 
scenium. It has been told ten times too often 
of the sorrows of Henry James and Stevenson 
when they thought to improve a shining hour 
by polishing off a play or two. It has been 
solemnly explained by every pensive illiterate 
that novelists are all very well at their form- 
less, flowing business, but that they must all 
come croppers when they ride at the drama’s 
rigid, tall technique. All true, and amen to 
it. Mr. Maugham, for instance, has devoted 
more of his life to playbuilding than to novel 
writing, or even to travelling in the Orient. 
The Theatre Guild, which has already 
shown what it thinks of dramatizations by 
giving us plays made from novels of Dos- 
toievsky and William Dean Howells, began 
its decennial season by presenting one made 
from Du Bose Heyward’s exquisite saga of the 
Carolina slums, Porgy. Made, in fact, by the 
author and his wife. Mrs. Heyward was one 
of Harvard’s prize playwrights, and at least 
one other comedy of hers has been acted 
hereabout. Even so, Porgy aches for a tighter 


and more practised theatrical hand. It is the 
stuff of panoramas, of splendid stage effects, 
but it has been shredded into irksome and 
evasive drama. 

That may be due to the stubbornly operatic 
staging the Guild gives it. When things grow 
comic among the lowly Negroes of Mr. Hey- 
ward’s Catfish Row, they remind me of a 
Metropolitan performance of L’Elisir d’ Amore 
in blackface. When they grow tragic, they 
grow Muscovitish on an immense, impersonal, 
wholly pictorial scale. The main thread of it, 
the tale of the dreamy little cripple, Porgy 
himself, stands as little chance to survive as 
a daisy beneath a regiment’s heels. 


x that, when all’s said, is something to 
grieve about. The novel of Porgy could 
keep this pitiful, grotesque figure of the little 
black beggar always conspicuous, always 
central. The stage version cannot. On the 
Guild boards Porgy is simply one of the in- 
tenser members of an intensely vocal mob. 
He loves and loses, commits murder, says 
fine, quixotic things . . .-but, for all that, 
he is lost in the gorgeous shuffle. 

This, in turn, brings the first play of another 
novelist up for remark, however reluctant. 
Louis Bromfield, the rapidly well known 
author whose Familia Shane from America 
joins hands across the sea with the Forsytes 
of England, dramatized his The Green Bay 
Tree and called it The House of Women. His 
producer called it at once a perfect script 
(though he must have persuaded Mr. Brom- 
field to much rewriting) and gave it all the 
benefits of a presentation with two distin- 
guished ladies as co-stars, and with a gor- 
geously solemn setting. If I am wordy about 
it, it is because I hesitate to say curtly how 
glum a fizzle The House of Women was, how 
misshapen and gastritic a plan undermined 
all possibilities of human sympathy and inter- 
est in it. It spent two acts explaining itself, 
its scene, its people. In the third it awoke to 
some old-fashioned mob violences, and dedi- 
cated itself honorably to the whinnyings of a 
dying grandame which hit the high-excrucia- 
tion mark of the year. The trick of turning a 
play was nowhere in it. 

Revelry was an early autumn arrival, vastly 
trumpeted by the echo of political accusations 
it might imply. A public which was just then 
busy reading marked passages of The Presi- 
dent’s Daughter received Revelry all too 
calmly. Maurine Watkins, whose gusty satire 
on the Chicago courtrooms and the clamoring 
tabloids was one of the uncut diamonds of 
the season before, had been delegated to 
pump a play out of Samuel Hopkins Adams’s 
stark fiction. Miss Watkins did. She did not 
succeed brilliantly at it, but no sorrier than 
almost anyone would when gripped by the 
necessity to turn the Presidential Cabinet 
room into a champ des cocottes and a parking 
place for petty grafters. Truth, it seems, is 
stranger than senate committee reports—and, 
on the stage, a great deal more cumbersome. 


(Continued on page 142) 
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Where the Blues Begin—By Covarrubias 
A Revival Meeting in Harlem Showing the Black Bon Ton in the Throes of Epileptic Religion, 


Articulated in W ailings, W hirlings, Foamings, Prostrations and Callings Upon the Lord 
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The Case of Oscar Slater 


Relating What Is Perhaps One of the Few Unjust Convictions on Record for Murder 


about the mote in their eyes of the 
Sacco and Vanzetti case, when we have 
in our own eyes the beam of the Slater case.” 

This was the advice of some English writers, 
when British and European publicists, with 
the smallest knowledge of the facts, were 
advising the Governor of Massachusetts how 
he could save the honour of his own State. 

Not many Americans have ever heard, or 
remember much, about Oscar Slater. A few 
may recall that Sir Arthur Conan Doyle once 
wrote something about him. With the publi- 
cation in this country of the Slater trial and 
the recurrence of the topic through a new 
book in Scotland, the fate of this unfortunate 
German Jew again becomes news. 

It has never lost its interest for those who 
enjoy mysteries; nor for generous hearts 
which abominate injustice. Merely as a 
puzzle, it was one of the most peculiar of all 
murders, and in one respect, it resembles the 
American cause celébre, the Borden case. 
That is because the murderer slipped through 
such narrow crevices of time and space, and 
yvanished—as many think—into darkness. 


Do twit the Americans too much 


N 1908, Marion Gilchrist of Glasgow was 

eighty-two years of age. She lived alone, 
with a servant, a girl of twenty-one, in a 
comfortable apartment, on the second floor 
of a house in a good street. Her friends and 
callers were few; her relatives not many, nor 
was she on the best of terms with them. Miss 
Gilchrist owned and hoarded jewels worth no 
less than £3000. She could have seldom worn 
them; she went out but little. They were not 
heirlooms, but her own purchases, and they 
were to her a source of dreadful anxiety. She 
took precautions against burglars, by means 
of locks, bars and bolts. The street door 
opened by a contrivance upstairs, and Miss 
Gilchrist, on the rare occasions when she was 
alone, was fanatically cautious about admit- 
ting anybody. The servant, Helen Lambie, 
had her afternoon out; but was otherwise 
seldom absent except at one fixed time. This 
was at seven in the evening, when she went 
out for a very few minutes to do errands in 
the neighborhood, and to buy her mistress 
an evening newspaper. Still further to guard 
herself and her jewels, Miss Gilchrist had an 
understanding with the family below, (the 
flat above was empty) that if at any time she 
was heard to knock on the floor, they were to 
tush to the rescue. 

Three nights before Christmas Eve, Helen 
Lambie went out as usual, leaving Miss 
Gilchrist peaceably reading a magazine before 
the dining room fire. A few minutes later, 
the Adams family, who lived below, heard a 
noise, a fall, and then three sharp knocks on 
the floor. Miss Adams advised her brother to 
80 up without delay, and he did so. The door 
of Miss Gilchrist’s flat was closed, and he 
rang the bell three times. At that moment he 
heard a sound inside, as if someone were 
breaking kindling wood. Actually, it was the 
murderer at work. Mr. Adams supposed that 





By EDMUND PEARSON 


the servant was there, and after a moment or 
two went back to his own dwelling. His sister, 
who had heard further sounds, made him go 
upstairs again, and at the Gilchrist door he 
was now joined by Helen Lambie who had 
just, entered from the street. They spoke to- 
gether, and the girl opened the door of the 
flat by means of her keys. Almost as soon as 
they were inside, a man appeared from the 
bedroom door, walked up to them quietly 





COURTESY 
JOHN DAY 


OSCAR SLATER 


Conan Doyle and many other criminologists are 
firmly convinced that Oscar Slater was unjustly 
convicted for a murder in Edinburgh. On the 
flimsiest evidence Slater was sentenced to death 
by hanging, but on review the King’s ministers 
commuted the sentence to life imprisonment 


and pleasantly enough, then suddenly darted 
by Mr. Adams, bolted down the stairs “like 
greased lightning”, and disappeared into the 
dark street. 

When the neighbor and the servant went 
into the dining-room, Miss Gilchrist lay on 
the hearth rug, her head horribly battered in. 
She was still breathing, but she died in a few 
moments,—of course, without speaking. Thus 
the sounds of the attack were heard by a man 
standing within a few feet; the murderer was 
almost caught in the act; and he walked up 
to two witnesses and passed them so near 
that one at least, could have touched him. 
The light, however, was dim; a single gas-jet, 
turned down. It is plain that neither witness 
suspected anything especially amiss when the 
stranger appeared; his friendly manner al- 
layed their uneasiness; the whole incident was 
over in a second or two; and neither of them 
got any distinct impression of the man, aside 
from a few generalities which would be true 
for ten thousand men. Although the bedroom 
had been hastily ransacked, it was never 
clearly established that any robbery had taken 
place. Rings, a bracelet and a gold watch had 
not been disturbed, but Lambie thought that 
a diamond brooch was missing. On the de- 
scription of this brooch, and the vague partic- 
ulars about the fleeing man, the Glasgow 
police set to work. 

For a few days they were all at sea. Then 
they learned that a diamond brooch had been 


pawned by a man called Oscar Slater, a not 
especially reputable but non-criminal person 
of varied occupation. He “was a dentist who 
dealt in jewelry”. Search for this man led to 
the discovery that on December 26, five days 
after the murder, he had sailed from Liverpool 
to New York on the Lusitania; that he was 
accompanied by a woman; and that they 
shipped as “Mr. and Mrs. Otto Sando”. This 
was certainly suspicious enough; but when 
Slater was arrested, on his arrival in New 
York, the case against him blew up. The whole 
thing hinged on the diamond brooch; except 
for that the police would never have heard of 
Slater. But almost the first thing which was 
discovered was that the brooch, pawned by 
Slater, was incontestably his own property; 
was unlike Miss Gilchrist’s; and had been in 
Slater’s possession months before the murder. 


EVERTHELESS, the prosecution was con- 

tinued. He had fled from Glasgow, said 
the police. He had not, said Slater; he took 
his time about it, and was in no haste. He went 
under an assumed name, said the police. Yes, 
he did, said Slater; but it was because of his 
illicit relations with Mlle. Andrée Antoine, 
his companion, and their desire to avoid pur- 
suit or persecution by the real Mrs. Slater, 
from whom the prisoner was separated. Well, 
said the police, he was the man seen leaving 
Miss Gilchrist’s flat, on that night, and also 
lurking about the neighborhood, for days be- 
fore that. And they produced witnesses. 

God save us from such witnesses! Mr. 
Adams, Helen Lambie, and a little Meddle- 
some Matty of a girl, named Mary Barrow- 
man, fifteen years old (when girls are most 
pestiferous) had crossed the ocean and testi- 
fied at the extradition proceedings. Mr. 
Adams, educated and honest, could only swear 
that Slater “resembled very much” the man 
who had rushed by him in the dark hall. But 
Lambie and Barrowman gave testimony, 
doubtful in New York, but growing stronger 
and stronger all the time, till it became rock- 
ribbed at the trial in Edinburgh. Slater deter- 
mined to go back and face trial in Scotland, 
—little doubting that he could establish the 
innocence which he constantly protested. He 
was a German Jew, speaking broken English, 
and not apt, when the circumstances of his 
life were known, to make the best of impres- 
sions. He had been in New York once before, 
—for a while as manager of a “social club” 
(a gaming club) on Sixth Avenue. 

At the trial in Edinburgh, Slater’s alibi was 
not perfect; neither was it overthrown 
The prosecution had to depend largely on the 
testimony of Mary Barrowman, who swore 
positively that she recognized the prisoner as 
the man who rushed past her in the street at 
top speed, at seven o’clock, on a dark Decem- 
ber night. It must be remembered that in a 
Scottish Court the jury numbers fifteen; a 
majority decides; and a verdict of “not 
proven” is permitted. Slater’s jury were out 
over an hour. By a majority they found him 

(Continued on page 108) 
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John S. Sargent—A Critical Estimate 


Showing That It Was Not Parnassus Which He Climbed But a Mountain Often Confounded With | 


DITOR’S NOTE:— Since the death of John 

Singer Sargent, exhibitions of his paintings have 
been held in the chief countries of the world. No 
American artist, during the past forty years, has 
aroused such general interest. Critics, the world over, 
have vied with the public in praise of him. But Mr. 
Roger Fry, the ablest and most distinguished of 
living art critics, has of late been questioning the 
right of John Sargent to inhabit the slopes of Par- 
nassus. Mr. Fry’s criticism of him is so just and so 
acute that Vanity Fair’s readers are certain to derive 
benefit from it. A slightly extended version of this 
article is included in Mr. Fry’s new book, Trans- 
formations, which the Brentanos are publishing here 


wonderful. That, at least, was what I 

heard repeated again and again by the 
close-packed spectators jostling through the 
galleries. “The extraordinary number! That’s 
what one is so impressed by. And they say 
that he never employed assistants. Did them 
all with his own hand.” “How wonderful that 
sunlight on the garden is, seen through the 
window!” “A wonderful piece of work, that 
shimmer on the salmon’s tail; and just noth- 
ing but the tail of a salmon!” “And that satin 
skirt!” 

And Sargent’s figure seemed to loom in 
colossal proportions over the social history of 
the last forty years, in virtue of that untiring 
industry of his and that unfailing competence. 

Wonderful indeed; but most wonderful that 
this wonderful performance should ever have 
been confused with that of an artist. 

* * * * 


[ove Sargent exhibition in London was 


Of course, when the great public has made 
up its mind about an artist and the London 
Times has editorials about a national memo- 
rial to him, there must be something there. 
The only question is—What? 

Those rough, instinctive classifications 
which crystallise into words often correspond 
so ill with reality that we find ourselves in hot 
dispute where no issue is really at stake. And 
in this matter of the arts we suffer from every 
form of verbal misfortune. To begin with, 
the words “art” and “artist” are applied al- 
most exclusively to the art of painting, when 
“artist” should be a word of general applica- 
tion to any one who constructs with a view to 
esthetic satisfaction. The result is that any 
one who puts paint on canvas is called an 
“artist” without consideration of what purpose 
he accomplishes by this process. Goodness 
knows the writers are badly off enough, but at 
least they have some rough classification of 
those who use words; they can talk of a poet, 
an essayist, a novelist, a critic, a précis writer, 
and so forth. But every painter is an artist, to 
the hopeless confusion of our understanding. 

All the same, there was a time when this 
question of what Sargent is, was almost de- 
cided in favour of his being an artist. So I 
went patiently through the Sargent exhibition 
to see whether I could get from any of the 
canvases that particular pleasure which I 
look for from pictures, namely, the delight in 
certain visual relations regarded in, and for, 
themselves. In one picture I did, in fact, dis- 
cover what I was in search of. A little canvas 
(“Wineglasses”) of a suburban French café, 
a table with two wineglasses in the fore- 


By ROGER FRY 


ground, a trellised arbour, and sunlit verdure 
beyond. As a composition it was satisfactory 
without being in any way remarkable, but the 
pale grey greens of the foliage made, with the 
warm grey shadows on the pavement and the 
cooler grey of the table, a very agreeable and 
deliberate harmony—a harmony which was 
intensified by the discreet notes of dull violet 
and blue grey in the wineglasses. Certainly if 
I were shown such a work by a young painter, 
I should guess that he had something of the 
special sensibility of the artist, though in 
the light of all the other works around I can 
now see that this sensibility was not innate. 

The picture is signed and dated 1874. It 
proves that, during Sargent’s apprenticeship 
in Paris, he must have caught, in however 
mild and transient a form, the infection of 
that curious passion of the artist for the dis- 
covery of visual relations that have, goodness 
knows exactly why, a significance for the 
spirit. One other work, the study for the 
portrait of Mme. Gautreau, lent by the Tate 
Gallery, showed that there was a time when 
Sargent was interested in rhythmic flow of 
line and, to a less extent, in rhythmic transi- 
tions of tone. Since every one of the numerous 
drawings in the same room proclaimed a total, 
an almost insolent, indifference to these quali- 
ties, one can only suppose that this interest 
died as soon as it was born. 


UT, in general, one may say that in his 

early works there linger traces of these 
preoccupations. One finds here and there (in 
“Mrs. Leigh”, “Edith Lady Playfair”, “Mrs. 
Witton Phipps”, for example) heads that are 
drawn with some other idea than that of the 
merely economical statement of the likeness, 
a real interest in the way the contours flow 
and at times the adumbration of a definite 
colour harmony. Or, again, compare the rather 
early group, “The Misses Vickers”, with all 
those other brilliant and striking groups of 
members of a family. I do not deny that this 
is already seen from an essentially non-artistic 
angle, but there is a reminiscence in the com- 
position of consideration of balance and de- 
sign; all is not yet sacrificed to the most 
striking impression. 

But, little by little, certainly before the end 
of the ’eighties, all these preoccupations dis- 
appear and Sargent is launched trium- 
phantly into that other world of imagery which 
is so fortunately unhampered by esthetic 
scruples. That, indeed, is the explanation of 
why he could do so many pictures “with his 
own hand.” That hand was a highly trained 
and obedient servant of his eye, and his eye 
took in at a glance those salient facts of 
appearance out of which the average man 
builds his world; and, as he never felt tempted 
to probe sensation deeper for those other 
relations which only emerge for a disinterested 
and prolonged contemplation, there was noth- 
ing to check his energy; nothing to prevent 
him succeeding, as he did, every time. 

We must abandon, then, this futile search 
for esthetic values in Sargent’s work—a 


search into which the misleading use of the 
word “artist” has led us. Instead of demandin, 
from him what it clearly was not in him 
give, let us consider what it is that he does 
afford us. We must look at these pictures no 
as works of art with a value in and for then. 
selves, but as illustrations or reports abou 
other things. An illustrator may be in a way 
a poet, as Breughel was, or a dramatist 
Rembrandt was at times, or a psychologist as 
Rouveyre, or a satirist as Hogarth, though in 
all these cases illustration was accompanied 
by esthetic considerations, whereas Sargent 
appears to be a pure illustrator. But, as illus. 
trator, what does he stand for? The legend js 
that he had profound psychological insight 
into character, that he revealed this in all its 
nudity with a sublime indifference to social 
conventions. As far as the London exhibition 
went, this theory is hardly borne out. He can 
laugh, though ever so. decorously, at the pre. 
tensions of a Lady Mayoress or at any of 
those whose wealth has led them to acquire 
an uneasy footing in aristocratic circles. But 
for Royalty or for the genuine aristocrat he 
seems to have felt the same glamour as the 
great mass of the English middle classes, 


ECIDEDLY it seems to me he brings no 
new or individual insight to the interpre. 
tation even of social values. Here he moves— 
and it is one secret of his effect—quite natu. 
rally in step with the crowd. One might, how- 
ever, suppose that the necessities of his pro- 
fession of portrait painter had imposed upon 
him the need to suppress his individual pre- 
dilections, but that these would come out in 
by-work that he did for his own pleasure. But 
if we follow him on his holiday travels and 
examine those rapid and accomplished diaries 
in water-colour which he used to bring home, 
we shall abandon such a theory. They prove 
that Sargent was all of a piece, transparently 
honest, sincere, and undistinguished in his re 
action to whatever caught his attention. 
Certainly, on these holidays what he saw 
was exactly what the average upper-class tour- 
ist sees. Everything is as striking as it is 
obvious. When I look at these water-colours,! 
seem to hear the buzz of conversation round 
respectable dinner tables. All those desolating 
impressions de voyage, those desperately com- 
monplace originalities of aristocratic vulgarity 
which circulate on such occasions, seem to 
have found not only an echo in Sargent’ 
heart, but a thrilled response. Switzerland— 
those high meadows seen to the music of cow: 
bells, glaciers beyond, and the purple of the 
further peaks half hidden in drifting cloud 
with the blue sky through, here and there 
Italy—a white marble statue against a black 
cypress—no doves fluttering round, of course 
—that would belong to a lower social stratum 
—sunlight on the marble of the Salute. “And, 
you know, even the shadows seemed as light 
as the sky”—that narrow canal all grey # 
twilight and the great clear spaces of sunset 
sky glimpsed at the end. Scotland—the pink 
(Continued on page 110) 
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PACH BROTHERS 
HARRISON FISHER 


This, ladies and gentlemen, is 
the big cover artist, Harrison 
Fisher, whose lovely girlies just 
make you want to take them 
home immediately. (To be ac- 
curate, 1,500,000 Americans obey 
that impulse every month) 


GEORGE McMANUS 


On your left, folks, behold the 
genial George McManus, creator 
of the world’s most widely syn- 
dicated comic strip; which 
means that Bringing Up Father 
is perused by more people than 
used to possess Ford cars 


INTERNATIONAL NEWSREG 


ANN NICHOLS 


Yon fair damsel is Ann 
Nichols, authoress extra- 
ordinary of Abie’s Irish 
Rose, which critics said 
would fail and which has 
already been witnessed by 
11,000,000 human _ souls; 
making her several million 





TOM MIX 


Lads and lassies, meet Tom 
Mix, your Western cowboy hero 
—infinitely the most popular star 
of the motion pictures (to judge 
by stupendous box-office receipts) 
—with the possible exception 
of Tony, the Wonder Horse 


EDGAR A. GUEST 


Lest you shouldn’t know it. 
messieurs et mesdames, Edgar 
A. Guest (right) is the Poet 
Laureate of the U. S. A. Be- 
tween news syndicates and the 
radio, he claims over ten million 
daily admirers. Alas, poor Homer! 





UNDERWOOD & 
UNDERWOOD 


H. B. WRIGHT 


If Harold Bell Wright 
looks a trifle peeved, it 
can’t be because his works 
have sold about 12,000,000 
copies to date, can it? 
Those great open spaces 
prove beneficial to some 
people’s health, we’ll say 


Voices of the People 


Six Better Known American “ Artists’? Who Provide the Nation With Art in Popular Forms 


EVERYBODY—or almost everybody—knows who these Six Satellites are. 

The question is, what are they? Boobs? (Cries of ‘‘nonsense!’’) Artists? 
(Yells of “perish the thought!”) A menace to American aestheticism? Hardly! 
To be Sure, they symbolise the first step in the ascent from Non-art to Art. 
But, just because almost everyone can take this step, must we consider it, or 
those who symbolise it, contemptible? If we look closely, we find that the aura 
of contemptibility which surrounds this first and humblest rung in the aesthetic 


ladder is actually due to our own muddle-headedness. We have confused a 
taking of this elementary step with a lingering at this low level. Fundamentally, 
there is nothing shameful in enjoying bad art provided we are thereby—at a later 
date—enabled to appreciate good art. In fact, so-called “Bad Art’ possesses a 
profound psychological importance—for it hastens the mind’s ascent toward 
Truth, an ascent that must begin at a low rung and then climb upward. If your 
taste does not ascend, that is certainly not the fault of the Bad Artists 
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ABEE~PARIS 


Entr’acte—Anna Pavlowa 


The World’s Prima Ballerina Is Making a Farewell Tour of Europe on Her Way to America 


pgp Berlin to Bagdad and Bagdad to Brooklyn, Anna Pavlowa has tip-toed 
her way around the world for twenty years. A constant refutation of the dictum 
that a dancer’s career must end in five years, she is now in the melée of a suc- 
cession of farewell appearances. Her ballet slippers, worn out in the cause of 
beauty, remain as souvenirs of her fame, in Tokio, Tiflis and Tallahassee. Her 
annual supply is said to be two hundred pair, just about the number of per- 


formances she can crowd into a year. Two seasons ago she made what was al 
nounced as her last American tour. She retired to Golder’s Green, her London 
home, and domesticity surrounded by a garden. But not for long—the penalty, 
perhaps, of being the most famous dancer in the world, for Pavlowa cannot escape 
the inevitable round. Concerts, following end on end, circumnavigate the globe. 
One volley of applause is over and another begins. One farewell tour is. -° 
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The Business of Being a Hero 


Some of the Tribulations of Colonel Lindbergh Since He Has Returned to America 


Charles Lindbergh. In return for accom- 

plishing an arduous and dangerous flight 
his country gave him more flights and more 
danger. Gratitude, like God, moves in a mys- 
terious way and, because the young hero was 
frazzled almost to exhaustion with speeches 
and banquets, America proceeded to pelt him 
with the most punishing series of public re- 
ceptions ever visited upon a celebrity. 

Part of the puzzle lies within the heart of 
Colonel Lindbergh. All who have come in 
contact with the aviator set him down as a 
young man with no addiction to adulation and 
a distinct distaste for the roar of the crowds. 
We all know how gracefully he bore himself 
in Paris, but it seemed evident that he was 
not enjoying himself as he rode through the 
streets of New York precariously perched on 
the back of an automobile seat. Since that day 
Colonel Lindbergh has had few opportunities 
to sink into any comfortable cushions. Al- 
ways it is his lot to teeter since he must sit 
high in order to remain in full view of the 


[' was a curious reward which came to 


crowd. 
By now he has heard more than one hundred 


speeches. In ninety-nine of them, reference 
has been made to the letters of introduction 
which he took to Paris. A few toastmasters 
have dwelt instead upon the Ambassador’s 
pajamas. There is no rule against reference to 
both. Night after night Charles Lindbergh 
has looked down at breast of chicken. The 
lettuce served to him at all the various func- 
tions would easily dwarf the Woolworth Tower 
were the vegetable piled head on head. One 
hundred times and more the happy hero has 
heard assembled school children sing The 
Star Spangled Banner and break upon the 
top notes. Practically every city in the land 
has given him an embossed scroll and a great 
gold key and yet he enjoys freedom in not 
one of them. 


NDEED, it is not unfair to say that few 

men in America are leading such a dog’s 
life as that which Lindbergh has to follow. 
And, if I may add a personal opinion possibly 
tinged with prejudice, it seems to me that 
very few Americans have been put in such an 
undignified position. Although it was no part 
of his primary intention Colonel Lindbergh 
has become a traveling circus. If it were not 
for his embarrassment in the presence of the 
opposite sex one might say that he had Hob- 
sonized himself. I want to know why. 

Obviously, the Colonel’s motives are not 
mercenary. He is receiving a salary for his 
tour in the interest of aviation but his honor- 
arium is said to be no more than a thousand 
dollars a week. Vaudeville, motion pictures or 
straight lecturing would provide a far greater 
return. All these the Colonel refused as un- 
dignified and we know, too, that he would not 
accept a gift of two million which a com- 
mittee of citizens wanted to raise for him at 
the time of his return. I must say that the 
Present junket seems to me less dignified 
than either vaudeville or motion pictures. In 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


Hollywood, Colonel Lindbergh might have 
gained, after a little while, a peace and 
serenity which he will never find in his long 
morris dance with the Rotarians. 

The clue to the mystery must lie in Lind- 
bergh’s. passion to advance the progress 
of aviation, but that merely plops us into 
another puzzle. At least I find it difficult to 
comprehend just why anyone should care to 
make such sacrifices for the promotion of an 
industry. To be sure this is the opinion of one 
unversed in aviation but I have talked to 
many pilots and not one has expressed a 
liking for the actual business of flying. They 
say it is no sport. Although dangerous they 
classify hours in the air as monotonous and 
many of the worst accidents have occurred 
because it is so easy to drowse off while 
sailing through some lofty kingdom in which 
there is no scenery to attract the eye of the 
tourist. 


UT, of course, a man’s words may belie 

his inner feelings. The pilot who expressed 
his boredom most eloquently to me was a 
man badly smashed up by a crash and yet 
even at the moment planning a hop from 
Ireland to Newfoundland next Summer. It 
may well be that there is some curious inner 
fascination for the flyer which he can never 
quite explain. Love of speed is almost a uni- 
versal human passion but it is hard to see just 
how aviation can appease this particular 
hunger. Even at a hundred and twenty miles 
an hour there is slight sensation of speed for 
the man in a plane. A motor boat at forty will 
give a far finer illusion of magnificent rapidity. 
It may even be a pity that man ever took to 
the skies at all. They are not much upon close 
acquaintance. A cloud may be beautiful as 
you gaze up at it with two feet upon the 
ground, but is just fog bank when you knock 
at the door and enter. 

Accordingly, it is not irrelevant to ask 
Colonel Lindbergh just why he is so ready to 
risk his life that aviation may grow and flour- 
ish. In the beginning he was called with entire 
justice an ambassador of good will from 
America to France and it was true that the 
hop to Paris smoothed for the moment many 
a scar left by the blundering diplomacy of 
our State Department. But diamonds did not 
always pop out of the mouth of Mr. Levine 
when he too became an unofficial ambassador 
and there is no record that roses have sprung 
up wherever he trod. If peace and international 
amity are the chief goals which an improved 
aircraft can accomplish it might be well to 
consider standardizing the aviator as well as 
the machine. It is hardly likely that we will 
be lucky enough always to have a Lindbergh 
crawl out of the cockpit of the newly landed 
transatlantic airplane. 

And not all the possibilities of improved 
flying are redolent with good will. The 
Colonel, himself, has touched upon other con- 
tingencies. In all his days and nights abroad 
he made not so much as a single blunder but 
no sooner did he face an American Chamber 


of Commerce than he spoke unwisely—or at 
least with something less than inspired tact. 
Here in New York he told the diners at a 
luncheon that war could not forever be 
avoided and that the best way to avert national 
catastrophe was to be prepared. He spoke of 
the utility of the plane in battle and said 
that any nation was foolish to depend upon 
battleships when aircraft were so much 
cheaper and also more effective. Colonel 
Lindbergh went on to estimate how many 
planes would be required to sink a battleship 
and the total cost of this operation in blood 
and treasure. Now if aviation is to be im- 
proved in order to make bigger and better 
battles the flier who hops from one land to 
another will hardly be justified in expecting 
to be greeted as an apostle of peace. As long 
as the threat of talons accompanies any 
winged creature a foreign public can hardly 
be blamed for wondering whether this trip 
marks the potential range of a bomber in 
some possible future unpleasantness or wheth- 
er it is indeed a desire for closer friend- 
ship which brought the stranger from across 
the sea. 


HAT do Lindbergh’s backers think of the 

flier of the future? Some of the school 
children might sing a little less lustily if they 
had an inkling that these perilous trips of the 
Colonel would serve to make war more far- 
reaching and savage. It has been very gener- 
ally assumed that the Colonel is a man wholly 
devoted to the arts of peace even to the extent 
of being pacifistic. This is based upon the 
fact that his father was a middle western 
radical who opposed the entrance of America 
into the conflict with Germany. Colonel Lind- 
bergh as a youth piloted his father around 
Minnesota during a state campaign but this 
can hardly be taken as conclusive evidence 
that the aviator is fully in sympathy with 
everything the congressman said. 

There need, of course, be no question of the 
perilous nature of Lindbergh’s present enter- 
prise. He has made flying seem simple by the 
ease with which he has soared from one city 
to another in almost any sort of weather. But 
in the later stages of his tour he has had to 
tackle some extremely difficult country and 
more than that many of the landing fields 
which he must use are wholly inadequate. In 
this respect, at least, his missionary journey 
may bring about tangible results. 

In one sense the young Colonel has achieved 
privacy by being thrust into the limelight 
and held there. Millions of us have gazed 
upon him and hundreds of thousands of his 
countrymen have read the book called We. 
And yet I think it is accurate to say that we 
really know very little about him. It isn’t 
possible to know a man unless you can catch 
him off guard and the Colonel has been 
constantly at attention. Surely no one is likely 
to make any intimate revelations about him- 
self at a public banquet. Even a Rotary Club 
or a Chamber of Commerce is not quite 

(Continued on page 142) 





VANITY FAR 


More and Better Snobbery 


Why Not Face the Fact That Everybody Yearns for a Ribbon to Stick in His Coat? 


i HY,” I once asked an English-born 
friend, “don’t the English dress up 
and have Knights Templars parades, 

or join the Elks and have conventions, the 

way we do?” 

“Why should they?” he replied. “When we 
want parades, and fancy costumes to look at, 
we go and watch the royal family lay a corner- 
stone, or wait to see the Guards go by, or go 
to the Tower and take a look at the Beef- 
eaters. If we thirst for the exaltation of be- 
longing to some mystic order, we have only to 
remember that any Englishn.ian may become 
an A. R. A., or graduate from the R. C. M., 
or get to be an F. R. G. S. or a K. C. B. Or 
if those are beyond him, he can always be- 
come a knight. If England should ever abolish 
the monarchy,” he went on, “which God for- 
hid, you would probably see England swarm- 
ing with Elks, and Shriners, and Owls, and 
Woodmen of the World, and all the rest, with- 
in a generation. Everybody wants something 
to look up to, and somebody to look down 
upon, and the English have sense enough to 
admit it.” 

I think he is right. The only trouble with the 
Declaration of Independence is that the phrase 
about all men being created free and equal 
should be followed by:—and may be trusted 
not to remain so.” What the signers, and the 
framers of the Constitution had in mind, I 
fancy, was to create a nation wherein would be 
recognized the fact that all men want an equal 
chance; but many of our social and political 
ills are traceable to our assumption that they 
want their fellows to be equally successful. In 
start from 


any race, everybody wants to 


scratch; but also, everybody wants to win. 


OBODY really desires to be surrounded by 

equals. He wishes a few superiors (luck- 
ier than he, but no better) to whose estate he 
may aspire, and lots of inferiors. A somewhat 
restricted, but passionate and variegated ex- 
perience in the hiring and firing of cooks, 
nursemaids, masons, gardeners, and carpen- 
ters, has convinced me that what invariably 
tarnishes the lustre of our brief companion- 
ship is not their belief that they are as good 
as I am, but their conviction that they are 
better. 

Yet, oddly enough, they secretly yearn to 
have me prove that [ am really the better 
man (something | have never been able to 
manage ). I never saw Shelley plain, but I once 
knew a Borough President. He appeared at 
our house one evening, arrayed in a glory of 
swallowtail, fur-lined overcoat, silk muffler. 
and high hat that would have made Solomon 
look like an old-clothes man. 

“And where might you be 
queried, breathlessly. 

“To a district rally at Huber’s Road House 


eoing ? we 


on Jerome Avenue.” 
“You are going to venture among those 
roughnecks, dressed like that?” 


“I certainly am,” he retorted. “I'm the 


Borough President, dropping in to make a 
brief speech to the boys. And believe me. if 


By DEEMS TAYLOR 


I’m the Borough President, they want me to 
look like the Borough President! If 1 wore a 
sweater and pants, like the rest, they'd look at 
me and think, "Why, he’s just a bum, like us!” 
And they'd mob me.” 

But our country’s Fathers, doubtless out of 
spiritual revolt against every custom of their 
step-mother-country, decreed that we should 
outwardly conform to a spirit of pure democ- 
racy that none of us feel. Thanks to them, we 
have no titles of nobility, and outside of some 
military decorations, no orders of merit. No 
insignia adorn the breast of an American 
citizen that shall proclaim him superior to his 
fellows, no title marks him as more privileged. 
This, like Prohibition, is a magnificent theory 
that won’t work. The fact that something: he 
does might hurt him is the worst possible 
reason for ordering a man not to do it; and 
the fact that no man ought to desire to be set 





VICTORY 
By Joun DrinKWATER 


LL the contagions of this world I find 
| But crucibles to purify the mind, 
| The fires wherein are stout and steady 

moods 

Opposed against misfortune’s _ plati- 
tudes 

(Or let me, spirit divine, interpret so 

the little, simple, victories I know.) 

| Come, all you mean and slight antag- 

| ‘aie, 

| Strip you, and bind the ribbon to your 

wrists— 

I am prepared; yet stay, you shall not 
tell 

That once I fought with lackeys; fare 
you well. 








apart from his fellows as being more im- 
portant does not alter the fact that that is 
exactly what he wants to be. 

Emil Ludwig quotes the young Napoleon 
as pointing out that one of the principal 
characteristics of the French (he should have 
said the human race) is a love of glory. One 
of the first things he did, on achieving power, 
was to create the Legion of Honor, and the 
sound psychology of the move is proved, not 
only by the survival of that order to the 
present day, but by the eagerness of every 
Frenchman and travelled American to get in- 
to it. It incredible that should 
struggle and suffer and lose sleep and work 


seems men 
overtime for the privilege of sticking a small 
bit of searlet ribbon in their coat lapels, but 
they will, and do. The Frenchman who yearns 
for distinction has not only the Légion d'Hon- 
neur as a possible goal: he has the /nstitut, 
the Académie, and a host of minor orders and 
decorations to reward his every degree of ex- 
cellence (I once visited the Somme front 
under the escort of a lieutenant who was wear- 
ine the Order of Agricultural Merit). Indeed 
I have an idea that among the factors that 


have kept the French, on the whole, conten, 
with their democratic lot have been their yp. 
bounded opportunities for escaping from jt 

Germany runs more to degrees and profes. 
sional titles. Over there, “Doctor” and “Pp. 
fessor” are taken seriously, and their use, when 
deserved, is virtually compulsory. In fact the 
German takes considerable pride in prefixing 
his name with almost any title of office to 
which he is entitled, and even bestows it upon 
his wife. It is no laughing matter, beyond the 
Rhine, to be “Mrs. President of the Board of 
Aldermen Biedenhofer,” or “Mrs. Assistant 
Deputy Tax Commissioner Schmidt.” 

Aside from their titles of nobility, the Eng. 
lish have a passion for initials, which, revers. 
ing the German custom, they place after their 
names. The country is rich in honorary organi- 
zations, whose initials the members are not 
only privileged, but expected to use. So viru. 
lent, in fact, has been the spread of the initial 
in British life that a dispatch like the follow. 
ing would be perfectly conceivable as well as 
completely intelligible, to any Englishman: 
“Jones, an N. C. O., bravely ran forward and 
brought his wounded C. O. back to the P.C 
under a storm of H. E., thereby winning the 
D. S. O. and the V. C., and eventually rising 
to be an L. C.” 


HE Italians are less generously supplied 

than the French with titles for the common 
man, but they have them. Their musicians can 
look forward to maestro and commendatore, 
and the other members of the rank and file 
have certain minor titles and decorations to 
whose possession they may aspire. The Spanish 
have several orders of merit, and the Spanish- 
Americans make up for their lack by a co- 
pious use of university degrees and member. 
ships in clubs and charitable organizations. 
Almost anything does in a pinch. I have actu- 
ally been shown the visiting card of an ur 
fortunate Cuban gentleman’ who, made 
desperate by lack of other affiliations, had 
been driven to place “subscriber to the Lon- 
don Times” under his name. 

Of course, as two-fisted, red-blooded Ameri- 
cans, we laugh at all this foreign snob- 
bishness. We spurn ribbons and decorations, 
and the slightly timid efforts of some among 
us to emulate the French Institute and Acade- 
my are greeted with hoots and cat-calls by the 
ribald majority. In reality, however, we are 
no more emancipated than the Europeans 
whom we patronize. Like them, we yearn to 
wear the insignia of some honorable and 
exclusive organization, some order of knight- 
hood in which our membership may arouse the 
envy of our less favored fellows. 

Failing the existence of any such orders 
under governmental auspices, we have, per 
force made up our own. No other country 
in the world has so many secret societies. 
fraternal and benevolent orders, institutes 0 
this. and academies of that, self-bestowed 
titles, and honorary degrees. Once the Ameri 
can citizen manages to get some handle to his 

(Continued on page 108) 
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THREE FIGURES IN A CAFE 


This canvas, as much as any in the current exhibition 
of Mr. Carroll’s work, has evoked praise from the 
critics. Note the meditative mood of the painting 
which was recently awarded the Norman Wait 
Harris medal at the Chicago Institute of Art 


SELF-PORTRAIT 


A rapid and unconsidered 
portrait of the artist him- 
self, in which structure 
and vigour of contour are 
stressed at the expense 
of sentiment and detail 


PORTRAIT HEAD 


In this almost haunt- 
ing portrait, mystery 
and a quality almost 
eerie in nature, have 
obviously been the ar- 
tist’s chief concern 





Recent Paintings by John Carroll 


kip award to John Carroll of one of the most his work. This is an impressive and representative 


a eg scholarships in the country has exhibition. The catalogue comprises twenty or 
i the a attention to this young painter. more canvases and a fine group of his drawings. 
leri eels of that award, the Frank Rehn Gal- Three of the paintings to be seen in the current 


ies , . : Hee 
have now opened an important show of show on Fifth Avenue are reproduced on this page 





VANITY Fal 


Archaeology in A. D. 5000 


Being A Speculation on What People Will Think About Us Thirty Centuries From Today 


OR the archaeologist, an object three 

thousand years old is almost new. In B. C. 

1000 the degenerate Cretan civilization 
was just coming to an end; it had lasted for 
two thousand years and now it was being 
destroyed by barbarians. In B. C. 1ooo the 
Chinese had already had several centuries’ 
experience of the examination system for 
Civil Service candidates. The Mayas, at about 
the same date, were invading the territories 
of the so-called Archaic peoples of Central 
America (whose civilization was from four to 
five thousand years old) and had begun to 
drink cocoa—an early and deplorable ex- 
ample of temperance on the American conti- 
nent. What had once been the flourishing city 
of Harappa in the Punjab was already many 
feet underground. Every style of art, from 
Impressionism to a more than German Ex- 
pressionismus, had already been exploited, 
heaven knows how many times, by heaven 
knows how many generations of sculptors and 
painters. For an archaeologist, I repeat, B. C. 
1000 is positively a recent date. 

Looking forward three thousand years, in- 
stead of backwards, one wonders what the 
archaeologists of A. D. 5000 will make of us. 
Their opinion, it is obvious, will depend on 
their knowledge. So that we may re-state the 
question in another form: What will they 
know of us in the year 5000? Will they know 
as much as we know about the Cretans and 
the Babylonians? Will they be able to recon- 
struct our life as completely and as accurately 
as we can reconstruct the life of the Egyptians 
at the time of Tutankhamen? 


NE’S first impulse would be to answer at 

once in the affirmative. Our descendants 
will know as much about us as we know about 
our ancestors. Indeed, they will know much 
more, since our records are incomparably more 
complete than those which were made by any 
people in the past. Books, newspapers, photo- 
eraphs, phonographs will provide the future 
historian with an embarrassing wealth of 
documents. There is nothing he will not know 
about us. Everything, from the gods we wor- 
shipped to the methods we employed for get- 
ting rid of superfluous fat, will be known in 
every detail; for our records are complete 
beyond all precedent. We have talked about 
ourselves more copiously than the men of any 
other generation. But the fact will not avail 
much to the archaeologist of A. D. 5000 if 
he can find none of the documents in which 
we have revealed ourselves. 

Books and newspapers contain the most 
complete account of our activities. Of these 
it is certain that practically none will 
exist in the year 5000. Wood-pulp is a very 
perishable substance. In a few centuries not a 
word of what is now written—except perhaps 
the relatively very few words printed on rag 
paper—will survive. Considering the quality 
of most contemporary literature and journal- 
ism, the fact is not regrettable. Only the 
future archaeologist will deplore the loss. 
Several scores of millions of newspapers are 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


printed every day; but the archaeologists of 
the year 5000 will probably be more familiar 
with Egyptian papyri, with Assyrian tablets, 
with mediaeval missals and the earliest printed 
books than with the Saturday Evening Post or 
the Daily Mail. In fact they will probably be 
unaware that the Saturday Evening Post and 
the Daily Mail ever existed. Every copy of 
them will have crumbled to dust. It may be 
remarked, incidentally, that the transference 
of civilization from the hot, dry lands of the 
Mediterranean basin, Mesopotamia and upper 
India to the damps of northern Europe and 
America has vastly decreased the chances of 
the survival of any object. Woven fabrics, 
thousands of years old, have been preserved 
in the dry sand of Egypt. They would long 
since have gone the way of all art if the 
Pharaohs had ruled by the Thames or the St. 
Lawrence instead of the Nile. Fabrics, wood, 
paper and similar perishable articles can only 
survive in our northern climates if carefully 
and continuously preserved in houses. We 
cannot, like the Egyptians and Babylonians, 
entrust our treasures to the earth with the 
certainty that they will be found intact or 
hardly damaged thousands of years after our 
time. Ancient cities were destroyed; but they 
left important remains. If London or New 
York were destroyed, the local weather would 
leave very little besides stones to satisfy the 
curiosity of future archaeologists. 

Photographic films are not much more 
durable than wood-pulp paper. Archaeolo- 
gists will find as little trace of these records 
as of our books, 3000 years from now. 
Foreseeing this, the authorities of most of the 
great National Libraries have preserved 
cinema films of topical interest in specially 
made containers, in which it is hoped they 
will be able to weather the centuries. There is 
a chance that these may come down to future 
archaeologists. Phonograph records and, still 
more, the metal matrices from which they are 
printed, will have a considerably better pros- 
pect of survival. If our descendants. still 
understand the mechanism of the phonograph 
they will be able to hear how we spoke and 
sang, they will know what instruments we 
played and the music we performed. 


O much for the direct records of our time. 

We must now consider the indirect ones. 
These consist of buildings, engineering 
works, machines, manufactured articles—all 
the things that we make and use, and from a 
study of which our life could be largely re- 
constructed even if no direct written record 
were to survive. I have already spoken of the 
fate that is bound to overtake all perishable 
objects in a wet northern climate. We may 
therefore confine ourselves here to a considera- 





tion of the less perishable products of our 
skill. Let us begin with buildings. What will 
be left in the year five thousand of the most 
characteristic pieces of contemporary archi- 
tecture—the Woolworth tower, for example, 
Devonshire House in Piccadilly, the new 
quarters of Amsterdam? Little or nothing, 


for the good reason that most important cop. 
temporary buildings are not intended to lay 
three hundred years, much less three thoy. 
sand. Buildings are put up nowadays with the 
intention that they shall last a century or g 
and then be pulled down to make way fo; 
something more up to date. In an age of 
rapid change the policy is extremely sensible, 
But the future archaeologist, as a result, wil] 
know far less of twentieth century London or 
New York than we know of first century Rome 
or fourteenth century B. C. Tell el Amarna, 
Of our machines little will be known, owing 
to our economical habit of melting down scrap 
iron for further use. Perhaps a few ancient 
Fords will be discovered in the sands of 
Arizona. But certainly very few specimens of 
genuine twentieth century machines will sur. 
vive to the year 5000. In what were once dust. 
heaps, the archaeologists of the future will 
find plenty of damaged specimens of our 
crockery, our sardine cans, our bottles, and 
the like. But they will know much less of our 
furniture and jewellery than we know of the 
furniture and jewellery of the Egyptians. For 
the Egyptians buried these things with their 
dead. The archaeologists of the future will be 
able to violate any number of our family 
vaults without discovering anything of interest 
about the shape of. our bedsteads and arm- 
chairs, the fashions in our dressing table ap- 
pointments and watch-chains. 


HAVE spoken up till now only of the proc: 

esses of natural decay. But they are 
processes which will in all probability be 
supplemented by human destructiveness. All 
men now know that war is an extremely un- 
pleasant and stupid thing. But there is no sign 
that the lesson of 1914 has been taken to 
heart. “Experientia does it,” Mrs. Micawber 
used to say. But the truth is that it doesn’t— 
unless it is terrifically violent. The way to end 
war will undoubtedly be repeated in the course 
of the next century or so several times and on 
a progressively vaster and more destructive 
scale. When three-quarters of the human race 
have been wiped out, the remaining quarter 
may finally decide that wars are not worth 
while. But I doubt whether anything short of 
almost complete annihilation will get the 
theoretically obvious fact firmly lodged inside 
the human skull. Of the wars of the immedi- 
ate future many people have luridly prophe- 
sied. An essential feature of these wars 
will be the destruction of enemy cities from 
the air. A fleet of five thousand aeroplanes 
armed with high explosive and incendiary 
bombs could demolish the largest city in the 
course of a raid or two. Most of our museums 
and libraries will probably have been burnt or 
blown to smithereens long before their perish- 
able contents have had time to decay. 

Even if the possibility of these apocalyp- 
tic destructions be left out of account, 
the interpretation of the indirect record of our 
age will be a matter of very great difficulty. 
We are able to interpret the indirect record 

(Continued on page 126) 
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THE FRANK REHN GALLERIES 


A Boxing Group by Mahonri Young 


The American Sculptor Has Recently Been Executing Some Fine Bronzes of the Prize Ring 


yang pcongpto td and George Luks have not been the only American for the past year or so been hard at work on a series of sculptured boxers, some 
OO” teaegea ie pay page attention to the prize Ting. For here also is of which have already been executed in bronze. The latest of his groups is viewe 
g—one of the most distinguished of American sculptors, who has here from two angles. One of the fighters is also shown as a single figure 
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Proceeding With the American Credo 


An Illuminating Catalog of Further Statistics Toward an Interpretation of the National Mind 


E have ample, and agreeably exact, 

knowledge of such indigenous fauna 

as the Rocky Mountain goat, the musk- 
rat and Cimex lectularius, but compre- 
hensively accurate information remains still 
to be given us on that most peculiar of native 
zoological specimens, Homo Americanus. We 
have been entertained, to be sure, by countless 
analyses of and treatises upon the phenome- 
non, but where these have not been obscured 
by patriotic ardor they have been rendered 
suspect by irony and sarcasm, unmistakably 
imported products, as all of us born Ameri- 
cans are aware, from dubious Teutonic labora- 
tories. An honest and dispassionate inquiry 
js missing from the scientific archives. To that 
inquiry, properly clothed in humility but with 
various deductions arrived at from three dec- 
ades of meditation and research, I presumed 
some seven or eight years ago to address my- 
self, setting forth prefatory findings in the 
first volume of the series of works known as 
“The American Credo.” 

As I have hinted, the American has uni- 
formly been approached from one of two 
standpoints, both, it seems to me, productive 
in the main of mere’ noise, loud and empty. 
Either he has been wrapped in the folds of the 
Star Spangled Banner, a sprig of goldenrod 
in his hand, by a fellow countryman given to 
using maps of Yorktown, photographs of 
Farragut and picture postcards of Chateau- 
Thierry in lieu of stationery, or he has been 
put up as a target for the @ufs of Harvard 
boys who indignantly trace the closing of their 
favorite Boston bawdy house to a certain 
historical occurrence at Plymouth Rock, of 
over-liberal Jittérateurs who are convinced 
that what America needs are more Victor 
Marguerittes and fewer Henry van Dykes, 
and of otherwise highly estimable gentlemen 
who have quite understandably at times con- 
founded the excellent beer at Munich with 
German governmental virtues and the first 
growths of the Céte d’Or with the aesthetic 
gifts of the French people. 


N this last group, I myself—the qualifying 

adverb and adjective perhaps alone ex- 
cepted—on occasions have had the honor, and 
esophageal pleasure, to fall. I do not, how- 
ever, mean to suggest that what these two sets 
of critics have written of the American is, 
in either case, entirely and completely false. 
Some fetching bulls’-eyes have been chalked 
up on both sides, and on the second side in 
particular. What I do mean to suggest is that 
both sets of critics have approached their 
subject with obfuscating roman candles in 
place of observing pens, the one lot of roman 
candles shooting up red, white and blue stars, 
the other red, white and black raspberries. 

Homo Americanus, I believe, is an exhibit 
to be approached in neither of these ways, but 
calmly, rationally and scientifically, like 
Kant’s transcendental aesthetic or a sewage 
problem. He cannot be dismissed, on the one 
hand, with a paragraph made up largely of 
(uotations from the Gettysburg Address or, 


By GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


on the other, with a Nietzschean epigram. 
(Even the jackass, you will find, occupies 
more space in the Century Encyclopedia than 
Johann Georg Graevius.) He is to be walked 
around, closely scrutinized, tapped on the 
chest and felt behind the ears if any satis- 
factory estimate of him is to be arrived at. 
Having thus walked around him, looked into 
his mouth, and flicked off the top layer of fleas, 
what have been my conclusions? My con- 
clusions, to cross-examine myself, have been 
that the very best and most illuminating way 
in which to appraise him exactly is to investi- 
gate the articles of his philosophical faith, the 
basic assumptions from which his higher ra- 
tional processes take root. “As he thinketh in 
his heart,” said Solomon, “so is he.” To deter- 
mine, therefore, the essential nature of the 
American, I have undertaken, with the help 
of numerous kind assistants, to ferret out the 
notions that lie at the core of the American’s 
ideals and enter into the substance of his 
character. 

For deep down in every man, so ran the 
foreword to the initial treatise on the subject, 
there is a body of congenital attitudes, a 
corpus of ineradicable doctrines and ways of 
thinking, that determines his reactions to his 
ideational environment as surely as his physi- 
cal activity is determined by the length of 
his tibie and the capacity of his lungs. These 
primary attitudes, in fact, constitute the es- 
sential man. It is by a recognition of them 
that one arrives at an accurate understanding 
of his place and function as a member of 
human society; it is by a shrewd reckoning 
and balancing of them, one against another, 
that one may forecast his probable behavior 
in the face of unaccustomed stimuli. 


HE labor of deducing this body of con- 

genital attitudes has been continued dur- 
ing the seven or eight years since the first 
small volume on the theme was offered to 
the public. Each month brings from the far 
corners of the Republic addenda to the cata- 
logue, until now that catalogue begins to 
assume a formidable bulk and begins to be 
corpulently illuminative of the primary intel- 
lectual materials that give birth to the in- 
tellectual processes of our fellow citizens. 
Herewith, with a bow to such students as the 
MM. James M. Cain, William M. Wiley and 
Laurence J. Bell, and Miss Nell D. King, who 
have aided me in the new effort at descriptive 
sociology, I present the latest articles in the 
great American credo: 


Sh. 


That a man with a strong grip is invariably 
very virile. 


Tn 


2. 
That spending money for roads is class 
legislation in favor of automobile owners. 
$3 


So. 


That all truck-drivers are very hard-boiled 
and are given to an excessive use of profanity. 


$4. 


That none of the famous cartoonists draws 
the comics to which his name is signed, and 
that the comics are really drawn by young 
geniuses who have no pull with the editors 
and who are willing to do the work for $15 
a week. 


5. 


cn 


That the telephone operators at the switch- 
boards of the big hotels invariably listen in 
on the conversations of the guests. 

86. 


That nothing that is done today will matter 
a damn a hundred years from now. 


87. 
That none of the couples that live in 


Greenwich Village have had their union sanc- 
tioned by either church or state. 


8. 


con 


That all the residents of Brooklyn pro- 
nounce early as oily and oily as early; that 
they say boids for birds, and berl for boil. 

§9. 

That all of the big prize-fights are fixed by 
a syndicate of gamblers operating in Chicago, 
in conjunction with a ring of prominent New 
York Stock Exchange speculators. 

$10. 

That all the men barbers and hairdressers 
in the women’s beauty shops are sissies. 

$11. 


That all Federal prohibition agents carry 
on an extensive private bootlegging business 
as a side-line. 


2. 


Tr 


That life on a millionaire’s yacht is a con- 
tinuous enactment of a bacchanalian orgy like 
those in a Cecil De Mille Biblical movie. 


$13. 
That wolves run in packs. 
$14. 
That the late lamented Warren G. Harding 


died as a result of the weakening of his con- 
stitution from too much handshaking. 


$15. 

That no gin is the real stuff unless it costs 
at least nine dollars a quart. 

$16. 

That all Chinamen wear their finger nails 
very long, and never bathe. 

$17. 

That a bulldog, despite his bluff and honest 
appearance, is in reality very treacherous, 
especially with children. 

(Continued on page 118) 





The New American Currency 


A Few Designs Which the Treasury Department Might Consider for Its New Small Size Bills 


POPULAR belief is that business is 
transacted nowadays, not in gold dust, 
or wampum, but in “paper money.” 

Curiously enough this is true. The announce- 

ment should therefore be of general interest 

that the United States Treasury, for reasons of 
convenience, art and economy, will next year 
introduce paper money smaller by one-third 
than the bills now in circulation. This is the 
most radical change in the physical aspect of 
our currency since the era popularly known 
s “Early Years of the Republic.” 

Cigar coupons will remain as heretofore. 

At the same time the designs and pictures 
on all denominations of currency are to be so 
revised as to bring a degree of order that is 


Suggestions by RALPH BARTON 


now lacking. The pictures of Presidents only 
will be used, and each President thus noticed 
will appear on only one denomination. 
The portraits of Washington, Lincoln, Jeffer- 
son, Grant, Cleveland, Roosevelt and Wilson 
have been tentatively suggesting 
decorative possibilities. In some quarters, the 
thought has occurred that the presidential 
face alone will be an insufficient pattern for 
the bills, and thus the question of the supple- 
mentary design has arisen and is at present 
to the fore among the worries of busy execu- 
tives of the Treasury Department. 

Here Vanity Fair discerns its opportunity. 
Not only wishful to give aid and counsel, to 
be an inspiration and a helpmeet to the Na- 


chosen as 


VANITY FAIR 


tion’s sagamores, but also anxious to espouse 
the cause of national art, V. anity Fair has giver 
thought to making the new currency as fetch. 


ing as possible. Obviously America 


should 


make this an occasion to encourage one of our 
native artists, and, in this commendable pur. 
pose, by an unforeseen chance, all the Ameri. 
can artists now being appreciated by the pub. 
lic at large proved to be unavailable for this 
patriotic labour. The only recourse in the 
circumstances was to ask one artist to submit 
designs as nearly representative as possible of 
the best work of them all. Mr. Ralph Barton 
was given this exacting commission and his 
interpretations as understudy to eight cele. 
brated American artists are here reproduced, 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON DESIGN 


The idealistic brow and the bewitching facades which char- 


acterize the Arrow Collar men of Mr. 


Joseph Leyendecker, 


constitute a design bound to prove popular with the ladies 











‘ALL’ KINDS ART WORK, ; 
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GEORGE AND MARTHA WASHINGTON 





DRAWINGS BY 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Anything which recalls the grand old style is truly 
typical of America and, for that reason, Mr. Held, 
notable for his sentimental woodcuts of Americana, 
comes to the fore as a designer of the new notes 


Although Harrison Fisher is no relation to Bud, of 
the same name, they are at least brothers in art and a 

blending of their diverse talents makes this unique AF 
composite presentation of our country’s parents WITH ABJECT 
APOLOGIES 





FRANKLIN 


More daring perhaps 
is this suggestion in 
the manner of Rock- 
well Kent, although 
the bareness of its de- 
sign might be criti- 
cized. This shows the 
youthful Ben Franklin 
reading in Vermont 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
a 4 Although Abraham Lincoln has long been considered a weather- 
sible of beaten figure, this happy presentation of him, 4 Ja Maxfield 

Barton Parrish, gives us a new and almost idyllic conception of him 
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THE UNITED 
STATES of 
AMERICA — THE 
BEST ¢oUN TRY 
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ANDREW JACKSON 


There is no better suggestion for a popular artist to assist the 
Treasury than Sidney Smith, creator of The Gumps, a comic 
strip known and beloved in millions of American homes 



















Queen's HENCHMAN (A) RELEASES FAMISHED <« 
GORGONZOLA WREN (B) WHICH EATS PIECE oF pe 
CHEESE (€),OPENING CASE (9) OF IMPORTED 

WILO GENOESE SPAGHETTI (&). PALACE 
GUARD (F), FRIGHTENED BY ONSLAUGHT OF 
SAVAGE SPAGHETTI, STARTS BACK AND 
ACCIDENTALLY STRIKES FIRE-ALARM BELL 
(G) CAUSING KING'S VALET (H) To RUSH FROAA 
PALACE (1), LEAVING KING'S TROUSERS () 
UNGUARDED, THUS ALLOWING QUEEN 
ISABELLA (K)AMPLE TIME To RIFLE 
PaCKETS FoR CoLuMBUS’ EXPENSES- 
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TO COMMEMORATE COLUMBUS THE EAGLE SCREEN DESIGN 
For bills of large denomination, Mr. Barton pro- The nation would wax artistic could Robert W. 
poses Rube Goldberg’s complex allegory How Queen Chanler’s American eagle languishing on a piece 
Isabella Raised the Money to Finance Columbus’ of Florida property be adopted. Note the hinges 
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A Ghost Story 


VANITY Fah 


How a School Teacher’s Romance Was Blighted: or Why Culture Departed from South Bend 


ONCE told the story to Mr. Theodore 

Dreiser and Mr. Eugene O'Neill as I sat 

with them in a and now have a 
fancy to put it in print. It happened out in 
South Bend, Indiana. Mr. Ring Lardner may 
have known the woman. I have never told the 
story to him. Mr. Lardner has, I understand, 
a very tender feeling for South Bend. 

She was a school teacher, a widow, and had 
one child, a daughter of seven. When she 
went to live in South Bend she had difficulty 
in getting a house. Suddenly, to her amaze- 
ment, she found a fine one at a very low rent. 

When she told me about it she said she 
couldn’t understand. There the house stood, a 
fine comfortable old brick house on a good 
street and with a large lawn and trees. It had 
been empty for two years. 

The house was haunted. They told her about 
that. However she said she did not care and 
moved in. Everything went fine. The house 
had ten large rooms and there were fireplaces 
in almost every room. She got it for ten dollars 


room 


a month. 

Sure enough things began to happen. 
Locked doors opened and closed. When she 
was sitting alone in a room, with the windows 
open, very likely examining school papers, 
there came a sudden gust of wind. Occasion- 
ally at night she heard soft footsteps. 


HERE was no doubt another and invisible 

presence in the house. At first she was ter- 
ribly frightened but, as she said in explaining 
her experience, she was a lonely woman and 
one gets used to anything. In the end she 
rather enjoyed the presence. 

It was good to feel someone there, some- 
one to think about. Her daughter, the child 
in the house, went to bed at eight. The lonely 
evenings were less lonely. 

The woman was intent on culture. That was 
her strongest characteristic. In the evening 
she sat up to read. She read the works of all 
the latest and most intellectual authors— 
particularly the moderns. That is the reason 
I told Mr. O’Neill and Mr. Dreiser about it. 
I have never told the story to Mr. Lardner, 
who, I am told, is not so modern. 

Anyway there it is, that is the setting, a 
lonely woman at night in a lonely house. She 
is reading a beok. It may have been a book by 
Mr. Waldo Frank. Or Sister Carrie. 

And while she is sitting thus, with the doors 
locked the ghost walks right in. 

It was a tall and rather serious ghost, a dis- 
tinguished looking man, let us say, of forty- 
five. The woman said he came right into the 
room through the locked door. When he got 
to where she was seated he acted a bit shy. 

At once he explained that he had never been 
accustomed to being in the presence of cul- 
tured people. “I am a ghost,” he said. “But, 
if you will believe me, am quite harmless.” 
The woman school teacher told me that she 
thought her ghost was just splendid. He had, 
she said, from the very beginning and in spite 
of a somewhat rough exterior, a kind of un- 
mistakable inner culture. 


By SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


Of course she was a trifle trembling and 
upset. “Be at your ease,” the ghost said. 
He explained that he would never have both- 
ered her at all, that is to say that he would 
never have materialized himself but that he 
was in deep trouble. 

It was all, he said, because of his lack of 
culture. He had come to her because he felt 
she was a cultured woman. 

The trouble was that in the spirit world, in 
which he had gone to dwell, after he had 
shaken off what the school teacher spoke of 
as “this mortal coil,” he had been compelled, 
from the beginning, to associate with people 
who were, like himself, uncultured. 

The man had been in life a low-brow, that 
is to say a mere manufacturer who did noth- 
ing but attend to business, make money and 
play golf and when he had got over into the 
spirit world had been made to pay for his 
neglect of culture. Suddenly he had realized 
what a mistake had been made. He had be- 
come bored. 

He wanted culture but could not get it in 
the spirit world because the cultured people, 
over there, would not associate with him. 

And so he had come back into the world 
of reality and to a woman. Her own man, 
when he was alive, it seems, had been rather 
uncultured. He was a plumber. She said he 
thought and talked of nothing but ball games. 
However, she had stuck to him until he died. 
She had a good record. The ghost may have 
known. I gathered that his death, that is to say 
the plumber’s death, had not been such a 
knockout blow to the school teacher. 

On the other hand she was a rather plain 
woman and had a daughter. What chance had 
she to find a mate in the world of culture? 
She and the man, that is to say the ghost, were 
in the same boat. 


N the matter of culture she was, however, 

a long way ahead. For one thing she was, 
at just that time, busily reading all of the 
moderns. Not only did she know her Joyce 
and her O’Neill but also her Dreiser, her 
Frank, her Hemingway and her Gertrude 
Stein. She told me that she and the ghost had 
a simply splendid winter together. 

Each day she went to her duties at the 
school and in the evening hurried home and 
put the child to bed. For some reason she did 
not want the child to share her pleasure. Per- 
haps she thought the child might have been 
shocked at the sight of the man in the house 
at night. 

But as you will understand it was all right. 
The ghost never even offered to kiss her. She 
told me so herself. 

They just sat together and read books and 
after reading they discussed. Who has not 
spent such evenings with a woman? How 
delightful they are. 

And there was the ghost getting more and 
more culture all the time and the woman too. 
They spent the whole winter at it. Never had 
South Bend looked so fair. 

The woman told me that she positively 


hated to see the coming of the Spring. She had 
a feeling that with the coming of Spring the 
ghost, having acquired sufficient culture, would 
leave and never come back. 

And that is just what happened. That js 
the tragedy of this story. 

It culminated, as all such things should 
on a Spring night. I shall never forget the 
tremor in the woman’s voice when she tolj 
me of that night. 

It was of course a soft moonlit night and the 
leaves were just coming on the trees in the old 
garden. There the woman sat by an open 
window. She had got the notion in her head 
that it would facilitate the ghost’s coming to 
have windows and doors open. He had got 
so real to her. 

And then he came. He did not come in a 
the open window but through one of the walls 
of the room. You see it was this way. The 
ghost could not take the books they had been 
reading with him into the spirit world and 
could not even hold a book in his hand, She 
used to read aloud to him and when she had 
got tired reading aloud he stood behind her 
and read the book over her shoulder. From 
time to time she would elucidate for him the 
hard places. Some of the books had in thema 
great many hard places. It must have been a 
queer sight. 


HAT I mean is that no one but the 

woman could see the ghost. One evening 
when the ghost was present the principal of 
the school in which she was employed came in 
but he could see nothing. She told me it was 
the most satisfactory experience of her life. 
The principal of the school she said would 
have so liked to get something on her. I do 
not mean to say she expressed it in that way. 
She did not use the words, “get something 
on her.” 

But as to the Spring night. The ghost came 
and sat beside her. “We will not read tonight,” 
he said. His voice was low and there was init 
a touch of infinite sadness. He let her under- 
stand that he had culture enough. In the spirit 
world he had now begun to associate with all 
of the very best people. 

Anyone will understand how the woman 
felt. He had merely come to say goodbye and 
it was a sad parting. She told me that on that 
particular evening she and the ghost sat to- 
gether for several hours and that he took her 
hand. She had even a fancy that he wanted to 
kiss her but as the relationship between the 
two had begun on the cultural plane he 
thought he ought to keep it there. That, | 
gathered, bothered her a trifle. 

The woman intimated to me_ that she 
thought it was a great mistake but what could 
she do? The man was but a cultured ghost. 
He wasn’t even as grateful to her as she 
thought he should have been. 

He seemed at the last to have given all o! 
his gratitude to Mr. Joyce, Mr. Hemingwai, 
Mr. Dreiser and the others. She said 
he talked of them all evening. He told 

(Continued on page 142) 
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INFANCY 


All the world’s a photograph album— 
for Lois Moran, the Hallywood star—here 
the infant, improving on Shakespeare by 


t and the doing whatever babies do, in her crib 
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e been a Presently Miss Moran re-emerges with 
“satchel and shining morning face” of 
the school-girl, the second of the usual 
seven manifestations of Universal Wo- 
but the man,—an unfledged nestling, yet pausing 
in her romp to wonder on life’s mysteries 





COQUETRY 


The fourth age in Miss Moran’s sep- 
tology is the coquette, cozening, accom- 
2 plished and skeptical of love. Lives 
there the woman with sex-appeal so 
dead that, given a fan and a long black 
beaded gown, she can’t imitate a vamp? 
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MAIDENHOOD 


All too soon the maid is “sighing like 
a furnace’’, timorous yet eager for love. 
She has begun to read French novels, 
love lilacs and ask herself, “Am I 
not like Julie—or Mimi—orMélisande?” 
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OLD AGE 


The sixth age shifts into the lean 
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depart ... leaving that indispensable 
staple: a Good Mother, a rdéle to 
which this versatile virtuoso brings 
the qualifications of a fine sympathy, 
a charming humanity and a prop baby 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
WILLIAM MORTENSEN 





and slippered gossip, ‘‘a world too wide 
for (her) shrunk shank’, the milk 
of human kindness turned acidulous 


OBLIVION 
“Last scene of all’ (to take our 
Shakespeare neat), “is second childish- 
ness and mere oblivion, sans teeth, 
sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything” 


The Seven Ages of Lois Moran 


A Hollywood Ingenue Revises the Gender of Mr. Shakespeare’s Famous Cycle of Man 








Enter Several Murderesses Hurriedly 


Being a Few Blood-Stained Program Notes for Some Recent Productions in the Theatre 


October five years ago that an unimposing 

little London shipping clerk named Percy 
Thompson was walking with his wife along 
Belgrave Road from Ilford Station. You need 
take no special note of him for, in a few sen- 
tences he will vanish from this page and in- 
deed his only likelihood of being remembered 
at all derives from the love letters his wife 
wrote to somebody else. 

On this night of October 3, 1922 the Thomp- 
sons had been to the theatre together and were 
headed now through the darkness to their 
loveless home nearby. Other couples, spilled 
by the theatre-train into that sleeping suburb, 
turned in at this gate or that along the road 
till at last only the Thompsons might have 
been seen in the occasional patch of light 
from a street lamp, when, darting suddenly, 
perhaps, from some shadow where he had 
been waiting for them, a youngster named 
Freddy Bywaters ran after them. 

There was a meeting, a moment of alterca- 
tion and, at that, with a long sheaf-knife, the 
boy stabbed Thompson again and again and 
again. Then he clattered off into the darkness 
leaving the husband bleeding to death against 
a garden wall while his wife bent over him 
and wildly called for help. 

For this midnight killing, before three 
months had passed (this, remember, was in 
England) two persons—Edith Thompson and 
this Frederick Bywaters who had been her 
lover—were hanged by the neck until they 
were dead. And within five years of the mur- 
der, over in America, Pauline Lord was re- 
hearsing a play called Surmise, dramatized 
from the records of that cause célébre known 
in the annals of the Old Bailey as the By- 
waters-Thompson case. 


[: was just at midnight on the third of 


OR when the police banged on the door of 

the Widow Bywater’s house in Upper Nor- 
wood, where he was wont to lodge when 
at home from sea, and when (not too 
much impressed by her assurance that at 
school his every report had read “Excellent” ) 
they searched his ditty-box for what it might 
tell them of his life, they found in it, besides 
a haunting picture of Edith Thompson, the 
letters with which, during the preceding year 
and more, she had greeted her young lover at 
ports the world around. And these hungry, 
yearning, wooing letters, written by the love- 
sick milliner to her boy at sea, immediately 
lifted the Bywaters-Thompson case out of its 
otherwise indistinguishable place in the count- 
less police records of just such suburban 
murders as that more recent one of our own 
Long Island in the course of which, instead of 
a sheaf-knife, they used a sash-weight. 

Those passionate letters, still ticketed in 
some clerk’s office, I suppose, as Exhibit 1, 
Exhibit 2, Exhibit 3 and so forth—there were 
sixty-five of them—make a poignant and un- 
forgettable book out of that volume in the 
Notable British Trials Series which sets forth 
the testimony, the arguments and the exhibits 
in the case of Rex versus Frederick Edward 





By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


Francis Bywaters and Edith Jessie Thompson. 
The piteous letters which a little factory girl 
wrote twenty years ago to one Chester Gillette 
before ever he pushed her beneath the waters 
of Fourth Lake so lingered with Theodore 
Dreiser that, in the slow gestation of his crea- 
tive faculty, he produced at last that sombre, 
dispassionate masterpiece An American 
Tragedy. In like manner, I fancy, from the 
hoarded scraps of paper on which that book- 
keeper in the Aldergate Street millinery fac- 
tory set down her wistful, passionate thoughts 
for her sea-roving lover, there has emerged in 
the mind of Frank Vosper, who wrote this 
Surmise, a dramatic portrait for such an 
actress as Pauline Lord. 

Vosper is an English actor and he did not 
even go through the formality of submitting 
his play to the Lord Chamberlain. That is the 
English functionary who must pass on all 
plays before they are produced at all and who 
recently spared his countrymen the polluting 
experience of seeing Young Woodley. In his- 
tory’s echoing manner, many an English play 
is thus driven towards the same old harbour 
at Plymouth to take ship there and seek the 
freedom of its convictions on the other side of 
the Atlantic. 


HE script of Surmise—and these lines 

about it were written before it had met the 
test of its first American audience—was the 
more readily snapped up here because this 
seems to be the year of years for murder 
plays. Such things do run in shoals and I take 
it any manager would tell you that “they want 
murder plays this season”—that mysterious, 
alarming, hydra-headed “they” as to whose 
presumptive tacks and veerings of taste the 
late Charles Frohman used fearfully to con- 
sult the oracles for all the world as though 
“they”, the theatregoers of New York, assem- 
bled each Fall in Madison Square Garden and 
decided in advance by vote whether they 
would demand costume dramas or bedroom 
farces for the Winter trade. 

Certainly many of our most charming 
talents have been devoted this season to the 
portrayal of murderesses and corpora delic- 
torum strew the present New York stage as 
thickly as ever they did the last act of Hamlet. 
In Women Go On Forever, one of the earliest 
distillations of human gore in the new theat- 
rical year, the distaff side (as the title would 
promise) enjoys a comparatively low mor- 
tality rate, but the male characters in that 
bloody entertainment die off like flies. In 
Chicago, the bracing message of which Fran- 
cine Larrimore has been graciously carrying 
across the continent, the very opening scene 
reveals the heroine (in tousled négligée) tak- 
ing potshots at a receding gentleman friend. 
In The Trial of Mary Dugan, the decorative 
Ann Harding, as the well-kept Follies girl, 
must chitter and writhe through three heavy- 
laden acts under the charge (cruelly unjust, 
as it turns out) of having stabbed a good pro- 
vider. The Letter, the new Somerset Maugham 
play which has enlisted Gladys Cooper in 


England and Katharine Cornell in America 
begins with a few good pistol shots of which 
the preliminary cracks can be heard just x 
the house-lights go out on the late arrivak 
scuttling down the aisles. Unless you ar 
tardy, therefore, you see Cock Robin in }js 
death throes and the play settles down they 
to a consideration as to why she killed him, 
Such slaughterings in the prologue call fo; 
a good many part-time actors. If you stra 
to the sidewalk after Act One in search of 
some fresh air, you are quite likely to see the 
corpus delicti coming out by the stage door, 
robed for the street and hurrying home 4 
9:15 for a quiet evening with his books. Cer. 
tainly no actor this season has had an easier 
role than that of the young man in The Letter 
who need only lie briefly on the stage as the 
curtain rises and let Miss Cornell complete 
her interesting fusillade in his general direc. 
tion. He is then free until the next matinée. 
I must leave it to some more cocksure diag. 
nostician of the mass mind to account for this 
new-whetted appetite for murder in theatre 
and library. I find it almost impossible to keep 
my own five-foot shelf on the subject from 
looking like a battered comb. I am thankful, 
therefore, that an American publisher is at 
last bringing out the volumes of the Notable 
British Trials, one by one, and I hope that 
before long similar reading records will be 
prepared of such native cases as the Molineuy, 
Harris and Patrick trials, for instance. We 
need not be dependent on England. We have 
had some excellent murders in America. 


N the British series, no volume is more 

interesting than that one containing the 
packet of letters which led Edith Thompson 
to the gibbet of Holloway jail—for they con- 
vinced a British jury that, even if she had mt 
specifically planned the stabbing that night in 
Belgrave Road, her letters had whipped young 
Bywaters up to the point of murder. It is the 
implication of a hundred paragraphs in them 
that she had either been trying to poison th: 
inconvenient Thompson or at least was trying 
to make young Bywaters believe she was will: 
ing to do that much for him. It was the letters 
which gave the case its little hour of glamour 
when the trial was on and great throngs 
flocked to the old Bailey to get a look at what 
the newspapers called “the female prisoner’, 
throngs in which the reporters noted with pain 
the presence of “many well-dressed persons” 
as if such morbid interest could be excused 
only in persons dowdily and shabbily attired. 
Mr. Justice Shearman dismissed the passion 
which the letters breathed as “insensate, 
wicked affection” and the letters themselves 
as “gush”. “I have no doubt,” he said, “that 
the jury and every proper-minded person is 
filled with disgust by such expressions.” Yet 
it may well be that just as poor Perey Thomp- 
son will be known only as the cuckold whose 
death those letters foreshadowed, so his lord: 
ship will survive in men’s memories only a 
the judge who put on his little black cap and 
sentenced the writer of them to be hanged. 


VANITY Fan 
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The Lady from Mississippi— Mary Ellis 


With Basil Sidney, This Young Actress Has Founded a Repertory Company at the Garrick Theatre 


Ws. with the psychiatric processes of shell-shock, Mary Ellis’s lovely 

voice rebelled after a season in Rose-Marie and thereby rescued her from 
the treadmill of comic opera, she began a new life by playing in Grand Street’s 
unforgettable Production of The Dybbuk two years ago. Now, in partnership 
with Basil Sydney, she has taken over the Garrick, an old nest left vacant by 
the uptown migration of the Theatre Guild. They began their season there in Octo- 


i i he Taming of the Shrew, playing it in modern dress after 
red on oe eo uhane io which Mr. Sydney had pte seg ra 
several seasons ago. Except for her Nerissa in Warfield’s Merchant C7) enice, 
this was her first official sally into Shakespeare, but Mr. Sydney will a 
bered as Ethel Barrymore’s Mercutio and Doris Keane’s Romeo. 3 —— 
to the theatre from Mississippi by way of the Metropolitan pera ouse 








James Cruze 


Hollvywood’s Severest Critic Estimates the Famous Director 


E is heavily muscled, broad-shouldered, 
and leonine. As simple as a child, he is 
as deep as the riddle of life. His real 

name is Jens Cruze Bosen. He is the son of a 
Mormon Danish immigrant—a fanatic who 
settled in Utah as a follower of Brigham 
Young. 

At fourteen, young Bosen ran away from 
home and changed his name to Cruze. He 
became in turn, a hobo and later a roustabout 
on a whaling vessel which plied Alaskan 
waters for two years. His next occupation was 
that of a waiter on a passenger steamer bound 
for Japan. When asked about that country 
years later, he replied, “All I remember is 
Crib 18.” 

At eighteen years of age he entered a school 
of drama and remained two weeks. He would 
have no more of the academic. 

Self-conscious, even to the verge of painful 
shyness at times, he has no sentimentality and 
no illusions about life. In speaking of movie 
directors he once said to me, “None of us 
are great.” 

His black eyes are quick and somnolent by 
turns. He is all fire at times and completely 
drowsy at others. 

He has the one track imagination and intui- 
tive sense of balance in exaggeration which 
makes of him a great verbal teller of pica- 
resque tales. 

He is forty-four years old. 


E has enemies . . . . a few who are tem- 

porarily powerful—but who are sil- 
houettes of men in comparison with the mag- 
nificent ruffian who is, at seven thousand 
dollars a week, the highest salaried director 
in the world. 

The treatment accorded James Cruze is, 
to me, a perfect example of the lack of 
foresight and knowledge of human nature 
exhibited by producers. He has directed over 
fifty pictures, only two of which have not 
been commercial successes. They have made 
a mannequin of a master. 

It was only by accident that he was given 
The Covered Wagon to direct. He was the 
one man fitted by nature and background to 
direct this picture. This, of course, the pro- 
ducers did not know, as he had only been 
nine years in pictures, and had directed only 
forty-odd films. 

He had been half starved as a lad on the 
Utah desert. His father was a giant, weighing 
three hundred pounds, with the physical 
strength of a Percheron stallion and the 
limited mentality of a Harvard graduate 
turned scenario writer. 

His mother was of the same breed. 

As illiterate as Millet’s peasants, his parents 
were nevertheless strong plants—untouched 
by the fungus of pseudo-American civilization. 

Their son heard tales of the pioneers from 
babyhood. From somewhere out of the cen- 
turies he has inherited a strong and power- 
ful brain. 

With less than two years of schooling, and 
that in a pine shack in the desert, he has 


By JIM TULLY 


somehow managed to become a great student 
of Shakespeare. The poetry of Shakespeare 
does not impress him. The Mighty Master’s 
ability to pack a world of meaning in a line 
is the quality which appeals to him. Looking 
over Cruze’s career one discovers but one 
weak point in it. He became an actor. 

He traveled by stage and narrow gauge 
railway all the cheap theatrical circuits 
of the West. He remained three years with one 
show. He played Uncle Tom’s Cabin in a 
small hotel dining room; he played Hamlet 





JAMES CRUZE 


The director of such diversified films as the 
epic Covered Wagon and the highly fanciful 
One Glorious Day, James Cruze combines the 
rugged virtues of a pioneer director with the 
dubious taste that characterizes Hollywood. 
Yet Mr. Cruze is one of the most discussed 
directors, pro and con, in the film business 


under a tent; Othello in a sheep-herder’s 
home. 

When business was dull on the stage, he 
would work as a waiter. After an ineffectual 
existence in New York he became the star 
of one of the best known serials ever made— 
The Million Dollar Mystery. He had acquired 
a slight reputation in the playing of Indian 
roles in western states, and tried to repeat 
his success in the East. 

He returned to California after a five years’ 
absence and stormed the gates of Hollywood. 
He was given work as an extra player at five 
dollars per day. Ignored more or less for 
many months, few realized that he was to in- 
crease his salary by nine hundred and ninety- 
five dollars a day within eight years. 

With such a background, and after he had 
directed more than forty films for Famous 
Players-Lasky, there was no man in the 
organization with a keen enough knowledge 
of personality immediately to select James 
Cruze to direct The Covered Wagon. 

After every director on the lot had ex- 
pressed disapproval of handling the film 
it was given to the Danish-American. Cruze 


VANITY FAIR 


of «The Covered Wagon” 


had been a trial horse who had never failed, 

When the picture had been given to Cruze, 
another fortunate thing happened. It was dis. 
covered that the film could not be taken op 
a small background, so the company sent him 
to Utah with his crew of several hundred 
players and floating gentry of humanity. 

As the distance was too far for company 
officials to travel, they were forced to allow 
the director complete individual expression, 

Away from studio politics and the gentle. 
men from Judea who control them, Cruz 
found himself for the first and only time in 
his directorial life. He returned from the 
desert after many months with one of the 
greatest pictures ever made—artistically and 
commercially. 

Frisco, the Broadway wit, said of it later— 
“It’s all right if you like wagons.” The te. 
mark was typical of Broadway. But even 
the morons knew better. It was one of the few 
pictures made in the world in which there was 
genuine emotion. In it the desert wanderer 
lived over again his agonized boyhood. 

The men who had guessed millions out of 
films had made another excellent guess, 


S a leading Hollywood citizen, Cruze de. 
£4 lights in saying that he does not read, 
“I only read stuff that will make a picture,” 
he often says. It is the homage that a half. 
Barbarian pays to culture. As a matter of 
fact he has a deep knowledge and under. 
standing of such diversified writers as Mark 
Twain, Krafft-Ebing and Schopenhauer. 

I once arranged a meeting between Cruz 
and H. L. Mencken. Feeling that Cruze might 
be shy in the presence of so brilliant a man, 
I had warned Mencken and that kindly gentle. 
man was ready to bridge any awkward situ- 
ation. 

Cruze met the sage of Baltimore at the 
door. He wore a large cowboy sombrero, a 
scarlet coat with brass buttons, and an expan: 
sive smile on his face. He greeted Mencken 
with: 

“So that’s you—well, I never read a damn 
thing you ever wrote.” 

And Mencken, holding out his hand, re- 
plied: 

“Well, I never saw one of your damn pic: 
tures—that makes us both Elks.” They talked 
not of academies or books but of life and 
became friends. 

Cruze’s mind is greatly like Mencken’s in 
its restless feverish quality. The latter, a 
trained sharpshooter of the intellect, has 
nevertheless the same gusto for life as the 
former. 

Like many primitive men, he knows with 
out knowing why he knows. He drinks of the 
sap of life without looking for the roots. 

In primitive force, in natural leadership of 
men, in direct, even brutal honesty, Cruz 
stands alone among Hollywood directors. In 
many respects he is the greatest man the film 
industry has produced. In spite of every 
handicap placed about him by the second 

(Continued on page 114) 
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THE GIVE-UP GIRL 


Ethel Dorn, who has been 
shot in many locations, has 
now passed definitely into 
the rdle of the Woman Who 
Gives-up. Self-sacrifice is her 
meat. She is shown regis- 
tering resignation as she re- 
ceives the announcement of 
her boy-friend’s engagement. 
The veronal is just off-scene 


THE PRAIRIE BELLE 
Helen Thorp specializes in 
the clean, non-alcoholic, two- 
gun, sheriff brand of heroine 
who “gets her man” at the 
pistol’s point. Naturally, he 
turns out to be just a big boy, 
wild perhaps, but meaning 
no harm. The final fade-out 
shows their baby, Snookums. 
rollicking with a Colt-44 






THE JOY-GIRL 
As long as the Younger Set 
is supposed to live exclusive- 
ly on gin, cocaine and nico- 
tine, Elise Mountjoy is sure 
of big letters on Broadway 
for, on the screen at least, 
no flapper flaps more wildly. 
But she finds her man at last 


Film Favourites 
Movie Types Which Are Permanently Popular 


As Fixed Stars in the Hollywood Firmament 


TOP OF THE EVENING 


Every extra girl on the lot 
envies Zella Kalgasch who 
plays the high-speed Broad- 
way night-club maid, for 
this means a Rolls, a ward- 
robe that would knock your 
eye out and a series of sim- 
ple parts in which all Zella 
has to do is to smile, which 
incidentally is all she can do 


THE TEMPTRESS 


Almost a survival is the fa- 
tally attractive “vampire” 
type which is still played 
effectively by Allure Allaire, 
née Higginbotham. Our art- 
ist shows Miss A. as the 
secret spy of General Von 
Zuppe, trying to wheedle 
state papers from Harold 
Hemingway of the U. S. A. 
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VANITY FAIR 


A New Ambassador to Mexico 


Mr. Coolidge’s Sagacity in Appointing Dwight W. Morrow Receiver of a Bankrupt Democracy 


HILE Mr. Coolidge has had a popu- 

lar, and in many respects a not unsuc- 

cessful administration, no one, I think, 
would maintain that it has been an interesting 
administration. But in sending Mr. Dwight 
Morrow to Mexico City, Mr. Coolidge has at 
last acted in the grand manner. There is 
spaciousness and freedom in this action. 

I am not referring to the alleged courage 
it takes to appoint a partner in J. P. Morgan 
and Company to high office. It did not require 
much courage. The appointment may provoke 
a few hostile speeches in the Senate. But that 
is about all. A nation which venerates Andrew 
W. Mellon has enough common sense not to 
become excited about a former Morgan part- 
ner, and a party devoted to the interests of 
business would look foolish indeed if it were 
afraid of being associated with the most suc- 
cessful and the most respected business insti- 
tution in the land. It needed no great courage 
to appoint Mr. Morrow. But it did need a high 
degree of disinterestedness, and it is a great 
credit to the quality of their friendship, that 
President Coolidge desired him to go and 
that Mr. Morrow consented to go to Mexico. 
For what is significant is not that Mr. Morrow 
was made an Ambassador, but that he was 
made Ambassador to Mexico. 


ERE he going to London or Paris or 

Berlin, were he entering the Cabinet, one 
could say it was an admirable appointment 
which might be the opening of an important 
public career. But the selection of Mexico rep- 
resents something of a quite different order. 
For Mexico, we must remember, is the post 
that all the careerists work hardest to avoid. 
Among foreign posts it has the least social 
prestige and the most stubborn problems. One 
can fail in Mexico easily and conspicuously. 
No success can be very obvious. Therefore, 
Mexico is not the place you would send your 
best friend if your purpose were to start him 
off happily on a public career. 

A wholly different set of motives must 
have been at work in Mr. Coolidge’s mind. 
By recalling the course of events in the last 
few months, it is not hard to discern what 
they were. Until early inthis year Mr. Coolidge 
had left the conduct of Latin-American affairs 
to Secretary Kellogg and the subordinate 
officials. It is safe to assume that he knew little 
about them and gave them little thought. Then 
suddenly around the New Year things began 
to pop. Without much warning Mr. Coolidge 
found himself engaged in a military inter- 
vention in Nicaragua, and on the very edge of 
a rupture of relations with Mexico. The situa- 
tion was a dangerous mess which not only 
threatened the United States with all the 
dangers of war, but was causing great injury 
to American trade and American diplomatic 
prestige throughout this hemisphere. 

At first the President was inclined to stand 
loyally behind his subordinates and to see 
them through by main force and awkwardness. 
But partly as the result of fierce criticism at 


By WALTER LIPPMANN 


home and abroad, partly perhaps as a result 
of certain mysterious but eye-opening inci- 
dents growing out of the so-called forged 
documents, the President himself seems to 
have taken affairs in hand and gone resolutely 
to work to find a basis of conciliation. The 
public recognition of this change came in a 
speech delivered in April. Not so long after 
that the retirement of the then American 
Ambassador was clearly indicated. By June 
the President had approached Mr. Morrow. 


T is plain that Mr. Morrow is a sort of 

receiver for a bankrupt diplomacy. The 
appointment is very clear proof that when the 
President finally came to study the mess he 
had drifted into, he realized that only the 
shrewdest and wisest action could get the 
country out of it. Yet Mr. Coolidge might have 
let matters drift further. Public opinion, 
though very strongly opposed to hostile mea- 
sures, had ceased, once the crisis was over, to 
pay much attention to Mexico. The injury 
which the United States had suffered was not 
the sort of injury which voters hear about or 
care about; the consequences were too subtle 
and too long delayed to create a popular issue. 
A mere politician could, therefore, success- 
fully have evaded the problem, as Mr. Coolidge 
himself has evaded so many other problems. 
But apparently the events of last winter got 
under Mr. Coolidge’s skin: he must have 
realized with a peculiar vividness that he had 
been led to the very edge of the precipice by 
blundering subordinates and by selfish private 
interests. In turning to Dwight Morrow for 
help he reacted completely away from his old 
attitude. Having dealt with Mexico through 
unimportant people, he veered about and 
decided to deal with it through the most im- 
portant man he could call upon. A more 
graceful and wiser amende could not have 
been made for his disastrous indifference in 
the past. 


N& could a higher compliment have been 
paid to any man than that which Mr. 
Coolidge paid to his friend. He offered him 
not the prettiest job at his disposal but the 
hardest. And unless I am greatly mistaken 
that is precisely the reason why Mr. Morrow 
consented to go. There has been much specula- 
tion as to why a member of J. P. Morgan and 
Company, sitting as it were upon the top of 
the world, should make the sacrifices, should 
take the risks, which a mission to Mexico in- 
volves. It may be a little difficult to under- 
stand, because few of us would at Dwight 
Morrow’s age exchange an absolutely assured 
worldly success for a very doubtful adventure. 
But then few of us would have risked Byrd’s 
flight to the North Pole; having conquered 
the Pole even fewer of us would have risked 
our necks crossing the Atlantic; and very few 
of us would then proceed to the South Pole. 
But yet in any account of humau nature there 
has to be room for men like Byrd; there are 
evidently creatures on this earth who like a 


fascinating adventure more than they like q 
comfortable success. By all the signs Dwight 
Morrow is one of them. 

Men of that sort add a good deal of excite. 
ment to the business of living. In My. 
Morrow’s case the excitement is, I think, pre. 
ponderously intellectual. I do not believe he 
looks upon his sacrifice of income and of 
security as particularly magnificent. If yoi 
do not value such worldly goods too highly the 
sacrifice is not so agonizing. I do not believe 
even that Mr. Morrow is moved by the sense 
of nobly doing his duty and of performing a 
public service. My impression is rather that he 
has the kind of voracious curiosity and 
passionate thoughtfulness which cannot resist 
the desire to go about disentangling subtle and 
complicated puzzles. When a man has a mind 
which is as first rate as his mind is, you do 
not have to look for secondary motives; the 
chances are enormously in favor of the hypoth- 
esis that his controlling motive is the plea. 
sure of exercising such a mind. 


O matter what the outcome the event is a 
fine one in the public life of this country, 
for the motives at work in both Mr. Coolidge 
and Mr. Morrow are just the sort of motives 
which are the rarest in public life and yet the 
most essential. Very few of our public men are 
really interested in public affairs. Every 
public question for them, is a vehicle of their 
public appearances; it provides them a rile 
which they can play badly or well. The Mor- 
row appointment is the most striking case I 
know of how men would approach public life 
if they really cared very much about it. 
This does not imply that Mr. Morrow is 
about to perform miracles in Mexico. The 
relationship of a great nation with vast power 
to a relatively weak and unstable neighbor is 
one of the most difficult in politics. The prin- 
ciples which ought to govern it have never 
been clearly established. Nobody really knows 
how the inevitable expansion of a great power 
is to be reconciled with the needs and desire: 
of weak ones. Hitherto in the history of man- 
kind a situation such as exists between Mexico 
and the United States has invariably meant 
empire in one form or another. There is a 
powerful disposition in the United States to 
avoid that outcome because there is a deep 
sense in the American people that if we be- 
come an empire we shall cease to be a re- 
public. But that disposition is crossed by a 
no less strong desire for trade, for profit, and 
for opportunities, and by a certain kind of 
immature national pride which becomes at 
times contemptuous and overbearing. Whether 
anybody can reconcile these contradictions, 
I do not know. But I do know that no bureau- 
crat can reconcile them, that no lawyer on the 
make can reconcile them, that elegant young 
diplomats cannot reconcile them. And I put 
my faith in Dwight Morrow because if any: 
thing can clarify this problem it is the kind, 
disinterested curiosity which he brings t 
everything he touches. 
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“Who Is Sylvia? What Is She?” | 


The Ever-Heroine, Miss Field, Who Contributes Sweetness to the Light of Broadway Comedies 


fd of Boston, at the very responsible age of seventeen, came Sylvia Field, 
a destined ingénue in so many New York dramas thereafter. Maeterlinck’s 
Betrothal gave her a small part, and soon promoted her to the heroine’s réle of 
Joy. Slim, vibrant, with eyes of jet and hair that gleams like wet sealskin, she 
has been Playing young and innocent Joys ever since. Though now, in her 
newest engagement, Behold This Dreamer, she is obliged to take on a more 
melancholy mood and weep when it rains—a reaction hitherto entirely restricted 
to the managers of open air movie theatres. Behold This Dreamer is the Oursler- 


Kennedy dramatization in which Glenn Hunter is Starring. Miss Field has, for 
a fact, given as many of her young days to the theatre out of New York as in it. 
She has gone forth to Canada, to the Coast, and most recently to Baltimore. Her 
first extended engagement in New York was in The Cat and the Canary. Later, 
Guthrie McClintic transferred the whole cast of another play to Mrs. Partridge 
Presents—and here Miss Field, if not precisely a Joy, was at least a Delight. The 
Little Spitfire and The Butter and Egg Man were her playgrounds; and then, to 
be sure. she became the heroine of the problematic little piece called Broadway 
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RAPHAEL-LONOON © 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 


Celebrated as a composer well For twenty-five years a lead- 
beyond the boundaries of his ing figure in British operatic 
native Hungary, Mr. Bartok and symphony circles, Sir 
will appear as a soloist in Thomas will be guest conductor 
his new piano concerto with with the Philadelphia, Phil- 
several American orchestras harmonic and Boston Orchestras 
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BELA BARTOK 
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MAURICE RAVEL 
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OUKRKOOP-BERLIN 


VLADIMIR HOROWITZ 


The pianistic discovery of the 
last season abroad, Mr. Horo- 
witz, a twenty-three year old 
Russian, will make his first 
American bow as soloist with 
the New York Philharmonic 


The dominant figure among 
contemporary French com- 
posers, Maurice Ravel is to 
conduct the New York Sym- 
phony and other orchestras in 
programs of his own works 
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BEATRICE HARRISON 
A member of a distinguished 
English musical family, Miss 
Harrison will play in her 
American début a series of 
"cello pieces composed for her 
by Delius, Bax and Kodaly 


DOROTHY WILDING-LONDON 


On Our Musical Visiting List 


A Group of Noted European Musicians Who Will Come to America This Season For the First Time 
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The Screen Test 


An Incidental Tragedy in a Matter of Routine of the Impersonal Motion Picture Industry 


HE already vasty height of the studio 

roof was exaggerated and made mys- 

terious by the intolerably bright green 
Klieg lights. These conveyed the impression 
of a superior mist and this illusion was de- 
veloped where the conflicting lanes of light 
intersected, like morning vapours rising 
from water. 

This enveloping phenomenon made the 
activities of the men and women, standing 
or moving quickly from place to place upon 
the floor, ant-like and pointless and singularly 
desperate. A new picture was to be begun. 
The seated director was bedevilled with 
queries from his staff and there was a girl at 
his elbow who wanted to know about a screen- 
test. She said she wanted to know what the 
trouble had been. She kept at the director's 
elbow and she insisted on knowing. 

“Well, the trouble,” he said, looking up 
uncertainly into her face, “the trouble—” 

“When do we start the opera, chief?” 

“Stage three. Tomorrow morning.” 

“You said the trouble—?” 

“The trouble—” 

“Using Miss Bow?” 

“Give her an eight o'clock call.” 

“The trouble—?” 

“Dark make-up?” 

“Make-up? No make-up. We're shooting 
with panchromatic.” 

“The trouble—?” 

“Costume?” 

“Certainly in costume. What the hell—?” 

“Well, I’m not a mind reader.” 

“You said the trouble—?” 

* * 

HE director looked up at her again. His 

eyes were pre-occupied and blank. “Why 
the trouble was, let me see.....the trouble 
was with your—your—nose.” 

“My what?” 

“Your nose.” 

“My nose?” 

“Oh, there’s nothing wrong with it—except 
for the screen.” 

“What’s wrong with it on the screen?” 

“Well, it isn’t as straight as it might be, 
for one thing.” 

“Not straight.” Her hand leaped to her face. 
She ran her finger-tips incredulously down 
the clean, evenly-cut line of her nose. 

“Not perfectly. It’s a little higher on one 
side than on the other. You’ve probably never 
noticed it yourself but the camera picks it 
up. And then it’s too long.” 








Her eyes were filled with incredulous 
amazement. 
“On the screen it looks a little out of 
drawing.” 


t=) 

“Could I see the test?” 

“Sorry.” 

“But was the rest of it all right? IT mean the 
action and everything?” 

“Oh, yes. The action was all right.” 

“And the whole thing was my nose.” 

She had lost the part on account of her 
nose. “Thank you,” she said suddenly. She 
turned and left them. They studied her as she 


By JOHN MONK SAUNDERS 


walked evenly through the door and away. 

“You ought to look these dames over more 
carefully,” the director complained. 

“You picked her out yourself.” 

“Well, what was wrong with her, anyway?” 

* OK 

“You're crazy,” Irene, her room-mate, 
said to her. “You’ve got a darn good-looking 
nose. “Too high on one side,” she repeated 
scornfully. “Why it isn’t at all and anyway 
you can fix that with make-up. And too long. 
Too long, hell. It’s exactly right. Don’t you 
dare start monkeying with that beautiful nose 
of yours, Stella. You'll spoil it.” 

“Well, look at Corinne Griffith.” 

“Listen, darling, I’m not going to argue 
with you. You’re mad to even think about it. 





THE PISTOL TOTER 


By Joun P. Fort 


“My arm reach out 

“Like the pizen snake, 
“My han’ spit fire, 

“Like the lightnin’ flash. 
“The Lord made folks 


“And give some money 





“And some brains; 

“He give me both 

“In my hip pocket, 

“Tse the great equalizer. 
“Smith and Wesson done made 


“All men equals.” 











If you have anything done to your nose you'll 
be sorry now. I'm telling you. You'll be sorry.” 

“Look at Helen Ferguson. Lots of people 
have had it done.” 

“But your nose is all right, see.” 

“But it isn’t. He said it wasn’t. He said the 
whole trouble was my nose. He said every- 
thing else was all right but my nose.” 

“But think if you get an infection or some- 
thing.” 

“Well, nobody else did.” 

“But you might. You never can tell.” 

“But I can’t go on just doing extra. I'll 
never get any place.” 

“There'll be plenty more chances, don’t 
worry.” 

“But Pll lose them just like I lost this one. 
On account of my nose.” 

“Well, you'll be sorry now. I’m telling you.” 

* *K 

He said that it could be done from the 
inside. The whole operation could be done 
from the inside. The outside skin need never 
be broken. The left side could be reduced 
by scraping. The nose could be shortened. The 
whole thing could be done from the inside. 

How would she look then? 


He made a drawing. It did make a differ- 
ence. She could see what a difference it made. 
Why— 

“And that’s the way I'll look?” 

Yes, that was the way she’d look. 

“Well, do you think I ought—what would 
you— ?” 

It was entirely up to her. 

“And she was the prettiest thing! The 
prettiest thing. Nice eyes and nice skin, you 
know, and pretty teeth. I told her she’d be 
sorry. I said to her, I said, ‘Stella, you'll be 
sorry now, I’m telling you!’ But you know how 
it is when a person gets an idea in their head. 
You can’t talk them out of it. They'll go 
right ahead and do it no matter what you say. 
She’d made up her mind to it and nothing 
could stop her. 

“I don’t know what he could’ve done to her 
but he certainly made a terrible mess of it. 
The skin all kind of shrunk and puckered— 
I don’t know what he could’ve done. She kept 
thinking it would smoothen out. He told her it 
would take a little time. But it didn’t look 
any different and she wouldn’t go out of the 
house. 

“She was brave about it, though. She never 
cried. She knew she had no one to blame but 
herself. She just sat there all day long and 
never cried. At least the only time she cried 
was the day she came back from the doctor. 
She went to see a doctor finally and he told 
her he couldn’t do anything about it. 

* * 

“TT was a permanent disfigurement, he said, 

and she’d have to get used to it. Anything 
he’d try to do about it would only make it 
worse. He said she'd better leave it the way it 
was. Isn’t it a shame. Isn’t it a shame! She can 
never get any more work in pictures. I told 
her, I said, ‘Stella, you'll be sorry’.” 

The director was about to start another pic- 
ture. He was bedevilled with queries from 
his staff and there was a girl at his elbow 
wanting to know about her screen test. Never- 
theless his ears caught the last of a sen- 
tence which his assistant was saying to some- 
one else. 

“, . . she went off the deep-end.” 

The director swung around sharply in 
his chair. 

“Who went off the deep end?” 

“It was in the paper this morning. You 
remember that little extra we tested for 
the lead.” 

“What little extra?” 

“Not this picture. The last one. The little 
blonde.” 

“How did she do it?” 

“Veronal. They took her to the hospital 
and pumped out her stomach. It was no good.” 

“T can’t remember her. What was she like?” 

“You remember. You spotted her yourself. 
In the fiesta scene. That day on the lot.” 

He shook his head. 

“The one in the Basque costume. With the 
white mantilla. The blonde.” 

“Oh, yes. The one with the big whoozis.” 
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SHOVING OFF 
In aggravated cases, a parting that 
is not without its satisfactory side, 
is when Mother-in-law leaves us 
for good and all. Edwin has suffered 
long and must be forgiven for mur- 
muring, as he gives her roadster a 
vigorous push over the brink of the 
Grand Canyon, ‘Mother, dear, 
you will go down in_ history” 























THE ALTAR ADIEU 


Oswald’s backward glance speaks 
eloquently of the saddest farewell 
of all, that of the groom who real- 
izes, all too late, that he is saying 
bye-bye to Life, Liberty and the 
Pursuit of Happiness—as bachelors 
know it. Curiously, no wretch in the 
same predicament has ever had the 
nerve to scream and run away 


A Few Familiar Farewells 


By FISH 


A Comprehensive Panel of Partings—and Such Sweet Sorrows 


—Including Every Variety of Yoo-hoo and Pip-pip But Tosti’s 
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PIER PARTING 
How appealingly fond 
are the leave-takings of 
lovers. Not satisfied with 
having been forced down 
the gang-plank. Bertie 
must convert himself in- 
to a human hawser for 
one final embrace, which 
is not only dangerous but 
holds up the steamer. 
Which, we wonder, will 
give up first—Betty, Ber 
tie or the Berengaria: 
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THE FAKE FAREWELL 
There is a pretty plot to this pic- 
ture. Joe, the Pullman porter, semi- 
submerged, is the slightly fed-up 
suitor of Mandy. Artfully draping 
his clothes on the bank and penning 
a note of farewell, he parks himself 
among the lily-pads. How plainly 
Mandy’s grief tells him that, though 
dead, he is still her brown-sugar-boy 





FAREWELL TO A FAD 


This hair-raising scene shows Es- 
telle’s final salute to the shingle 
which has at last gone the way 
of the bun, the bang and the bob. 
Long hair is coming in, but too slow- 
ly for Estelle’s hirsute ambitions, 
so she turns to the time-saving 
transformations of those talented 
hair-splitters, Adolphe and Eugéne 
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THE WRITTEN RELEASE 
A most painful parting is that 
in which the news is broken by 
a note left on the dear, domestic 
old bureau. It says, irrevocably, 
“IT have gone.” This is called 
“parting by pen and pin,” and 
O, how it hurts! Particularly 
annoying is the fact that one 
can’t clout the writer on the jaw 
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A FURIOUS FAREWELL 
The way of a maid with a mistress 
is poignantly illustrated by Han- 
nah, who walks out on Mrs. Din- 
widdie when the table is set for a 
large dinner party and all the em- 
ployment agencies are closed. It 
scarcely seems necessary to add that 
her wages were -paid in full the 
day before this dastardly act 


GOODBYE FOREVER 
This young man, William McGeog- 
han by name, fancied that, as a 
comic monologist, he had it all 
over Will Rogers. Urged by this 
delusion, he appeared at an “‘Ama- 
teur Night’’ performance. Our artist 
has caught William at the climac- 
tic moment of this, his first, final and 
farewell appearance on any stage 
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The Pearl 


VANITY FAR 


Wherein a Disgruntled Husband Debates the Comparative Virtues of Oysters and Herring 


S evidence of his importance, M. Cruthely 
swelled out like a turkey. Also, he had 
this fowls ostentatious and precaution- 

ary manner of walking, its round eye and 
sudden fits of rage. 

Nonetheless, on Sunday mornings, when 
not preoccupied with his business, he unbent 
a little. He even permitted himself a song. It 
was always the same, easy to remember, and 
it reminded him of his days of service in the 
5ist Infantry. This song recounted how his 
blackbird had lost one feather, two feathers, 
three feathers, four feathers, and so on up— 
the number of feathers taken from the bird 
mounting in direct proportion to the degree 
of his good humour. When he had tired of 
singing, M. Cruthely would whistle. And 
since he could not bear the idea of seeming 
inferior on any score, he pretended to sing 
and whistle out of tune on purpose, for the 
sheer glory of the thing. For he scrupulously 
devoted this portion of his life, each Sunday 
morning, to gaiety—and it was heart-rending. 
His wife, Georgette, hid her face beneath the 
covers and pretended she was asleep. 

“You don’t know what you are missing,” 
he assured her. “You want to sleep at the 
very time when I am at my jolliest. I admit, 
they all take me for a very sober-minded man 
because I am not up to much in the evening. 
What do you expect? In the evening I would 
rather doze. But when it comes to a matter of 
cleverness, if I care to take the trouble—!” 


NE Sunday, as he was saying this for the 
hundredth time, he suddenly interrupted 
himself and asked with severity: 

“What are you doing there?” 

“You see, my dear, I am doing my finger- 
nails. You know very well that Maurice is 
coming to lunch. ... ” 

“An artist! What will you do when we 
entertain the Schlacks who are worth three 
million? It is odd—to be a native of Paris and 
not to have the slightest notion of these dis- 
tinctions. What are you going to have?” 

“Oysters...” 

As though he were choking with indig- 
nation, M. Cruthely began tugging at his 
collar: 

“Hey? Oysters? Ah, think of it! Are you 
insane; are you trying to ruin us? And what 
kind of oysters? Portuguese, I hope?” 

“No, Antonine, Marennes.” 

“I might have guessed it. And a dozen for 
each person, I suppose?” 

“A half dozen for me.” 

“Is there no more herring on the market? 
And has Monica lost her recipe for mustard 
sauce? If I invite Maurice, it is out of charity, 
or you might as well say out of pity, do you 
understand? He gets on my nerves, this big 
lummox, this daddy longlegs, with his bow 
tie and his enormous appetite . . . ” 

He went on in this vein until the guest rang 
the door bell, and he was still trembling when 
they sat down to luncheon. With a shrug of 
his shoulders he took in the bouquet of lilacs 
which adorned the centre of the table. Final- 


By HENRI DUVERNOIS 


ly, he decided to stress these exceptionable 
extravagances, profiting by them to heighten 
his own importance. 

“You see,” he declared, “you see, Maurice, 
it doesn’t matter whom we are entertaining: 
here are flowers and oysters. White Marennes, 
extra fine. Ah! ah! you scoundrel, you won't 
taste the likes of them every day... . ” 

“No, Monsieur Cruthely, I must admit.” 

“Poverty is not a vice, up to the age of 
thirty. Regale yourself. Take a dozen; six is 
all my wife wants, but a young man needs to 
build up his strength, especially when you 
are painting large canvases, isn’t that so? As 
for me, I can’t understand anything but the 
frescoes, the big whoppers. For instance, there 
is a picture at the Louvre, a wonder; you 
know: The Nuptials of the Kamasutra. The 
chap who knocked that off had nerve! ... 


what do you say to the oysters, Maurice? And. 


maybe the fellow isn’t hungry! It is a pleasure 
to watch. Bang! and that was a swig of white 
wine, that -was! Go on, go on, don’t be embar- 
rassed. .< . J As for me, I don’t use lemon, I 
don’t take bread or butter. Not that I mean 
it as a criticism of you, Maurice, but it des- 
troys the taste of the oyster, especially when 
we are dealing with Marennes extra. I am a 
real enthusiast, and I go faster than you. 
Look, I am already on my fourth. ... Ah! 
Ah! Mon Dieu! ...” 

He turned pale, and dropped his fork. 

“What is the matter?” Maurice and Geor- 
gette asked simultaneously. 

With wild eyes, he stammered: 

“There ... there! ... that oyster... 
It has a pearl in it! Thunder, I have found 
a pearl in an oyster! And what a pearl it is. 


Look!” 


t E put the pearl in the hollow of his hand 

and showed it, puffing with his excite- 
ment. It was, in fact, quite a large pearl. 
Maurice uttered cries of surprise and Geor- 
gette clapped her hands. 

“I am too hot,” M. Cruthely went on, mop- 
ping his face with his napkin. “My word I 
nearly fainted. It was no use telling me that 
there were pearls in oysters—I thought that 
it was all a lot of talk... . Any one else 
would have swallowed it: but as for me, I am 
finicky, I keep on the qui-vive. Unexpected 
things are always happening to me; and you 
can leave it to me to pick the prize. So I felt 
something hard under my fork. I thought, ‘It 
is a pearl!’ And it was a pearl! You must 
admit, Maurice, that couldn’t happen often, 
nevertheless. Just look at that lustre! How 
much do you think it could be worth?” 

Georgette replied: 

“How would you expect us to know, An- 
tonine? You will have to ask your friend M. 
Schlack, who sells them. He could appraise 
it immediately.” 

M. Cruthely tossed aside his napkin and 
arose. 

“Tll go right there! You will excuse me, 
Maurice, but I can’t hold out any longer.... 
Just continue without me. .. . It is some dis- 


tance to the Bastille; from Neuilly it is quite 
a stretch!” .. 

As he finished speaking, he vanished. Thep 
Maurice took Georgette in his arms, and 
they kissed each other generously. M. Cruthe. 
ly’s usually timid wife was transformed into 
a smiling and impassioned woman. Her ney. 
trality, her insignificance, her self-effacement 
were and of a sudden she_ became 
pretty, by the grace of pleasure received and 
imparted. 

“My marvel!” the painter exclaimed with 
tenderness. “Things are falling in our favour! 
At least one free hour before us!” 

And he added: 

“Nevertheless, they are right to say that 
that brings good luck. He has found a pearl 
the animal!” 

But Georgette replied, with a smile oj 
admiration!” 

“You are stupid, dear, you are stupid!” 

“You say I am stupid-?” 

“You certainly are! It was I that put the 
pearl in one of the oysters at his place! | 
decided that I would like to have luncheon 
with you alone. I saw in advance how every- 
thing would turn out, including his departure 
and his visit to Schlack! . . . Iam a schemer, 
you know. . . . I didn’t make a single blunder 
—but I was nearly bursting with laughter 
when he said, ‘It is superb! Just look at that 
lustre!” Would you believe it—fourteen sous 
at the bazaar!” 

“It isn’t a real pearl?” 

“As false as a bad quarter, my treasure.” 





gone 


“—PDUT Schlack will discover this, and then 
he will know that he has been duped!” 
“Don’t be a child! M. Cruthely will never 
consent to admit, even to himself, that any- 
one could play a trick on him. That is the 
last suspicion that could ever cross his mind. 
You don’t know him! He would go bankrupt 
to get his name in the papers. Rest assured; 
he will arrange things in whatever way best 
appeals to his vanity.” 

And they lunched as gaily as they took 
tea each day in Maurice’s studio. It was 
delightful. Although they kept up appear: 
ances before the maid, she wore the smile of 
an accomplice. The canaries, which had been 
awed by the presence of M. Cruthely, were 
now at ease and began singing their heads of. 
The lilacs were industriously fragrant. 

And in the meanwhile M. Schlack was re: 
ceiving a breathless Cruthely who was asking 
him to admire his find. 

“Antonine,” chaffed the jeweller, “when 
making appraisements in such cases as this, 
I use the thumb and forefinger.” 

He pressed, and all that was left of the 
pearl was a frightful mixture of cement and 
powdered glass. 

“Then?” M. Cruthely stammered, crest: 
fallen. 

“Then, old man, you will have to conclude 
that in an age like ours these confounded 
oysters have started making artificial pearls! 

(Continued on page 112) 
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STEICHEN 


Mary Nash in a Comedy of Intrigue 


Asa Lady of Madrid, She Shares the Peccadilloes of “The Command to Love” With Basil Rathbone 
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VANITY FAR 


Three Literary Radicals 


Wherein F. Scott Fitzgerald, Anita Loos and H. L. Mencken Are Completely Vivisected 


F. SCOTT FITZGERALD 


SCOTT FITZGERALD was born in St. 
kK Paul, Minnesota, on the twenty-fourth 

of September, 1896. He is a mixture of 
Irish and Maryland English. Francis Scott Key 
Fitzgerald is his full name, Francis Scott Key, 
author of the Star Spangled Banner, having 
been a brother of his great-grandfather. 

The Newman School of Hackensack, N. J. 
and Princeton University (which latter insti- 
tution he left in 1917 to join the army) served 
as his early educational fields, though in point 
of fact he is actually self-educated. 

This Side of Paradise was his first novel, 
published in 1920, the year of his marriage to 
Zelda Sayre of Montgomery, Alabama. 

His early habits of reckless extravagance 
were an outgrowth of attempting to keep up 
with others whose incomes were many times 
his own. 

He has written one play—The Vegetable— 
a comedy, published in 1923. 

He ordinarily rises about eleven o’clock in 
the morning and does most of his work from 
5 P. M. to 3:30 A. M. He is left-handed in 
everything save writing, and will not infre- 
quently talk to himself. 

Belts refuse to hold up his trousers. 


E believes true happiness to consist of the 

performances of all the natural functions, 
with one exception—that of growing old, 
while Sunday, Washington, D. C., cold 
weather, Bohemians, the managing type of 
American woman, avarice and dullness are 
his principal dislikes. 

From earliest childhood he had intended 
to be a writer, and entered Princeton with the 
plan of writing the Triangle Club musical 
comedies. 

His best-beloved beverages are Pouilly. 
Mersault, Arbois, and Pilsener, and his favour- 
ite literary piece—Spengler’s Decline of 
The West. 

He has almost always lived in the country 
and made spasmodic excursions into town, the 
French Riviera and New York City being 
his favoured resorts. 

In height he stands five feet, eight and a 
half inches, and weighs an even hundred and 
fifty pounds. 

He dances only under pressure, and prefers, 
at a party, to talk or listen to the conversation 
of others. When drinking he is able to tolerate 
almost any company, but prefers that of Celts. 

To plan a trip or to embark upon a new 
piece of work he has always found particular- 
ly delightful. 

He has spent three years in France and 
Italy and possesses a remarkable (and 
ghastly) collection of stereoptical slides of the 
war, collected while in Europe. 

His aim in life, he says, is to be a great 
novelist. 

*NOTE:—The author makes acknowledgement to the 
late and much lamented Owen Hatteras, the biogra- 
pher, for the form in which the analyses on this page 


2re written and announces their inclusion in a forth- 
coming book of impressions of prominent Americans 


By CHARLES G. SHAW* 


He is especially attracted to Spengler’s 
theory of civilization. 

Beethoven and Stravinsky are his favourite 
composers, with Vincent Youmans for popular 
music. 

He is practically always on time. 

He requires eight hours sleep and will con- 
tract a hangover from work, as well as from 
play. Otherwise his health is excellent. 

John Keats is his favourite author, and he 
believes Thomas Edison, H. L. Mencken, and 
Theodore Dreiser to be~the greatest living 
Americans. 

His preference in women is a not-too-light 
blonde, who is intelligent, unopinionated, and 
responsive. 

He hugely enjoys watching college football 
games and, for relaxation, reading detective 
stories, while swimming is his chief form of 
out-door exercise. 

He is able to speak a rather bad French. 

Scandal touching upon his friends, every- 
thing about the late war, discovering new 
men and books of promise, Princeton, and 
people with extraordinary personal charm are 
his greatest interests in life. 

He is essentially romantic, egoistic, and 
somewhat vain. 

Currently his favourite author is André Gide. 

He parts his hair in the middle and his eyes 
are light green. 

After a certain number of highballs, in 
some curious fashion, he will appear to have 
shrunk to about two-thirds his original size. 

He is invariably ready to laugh at himself. 

Of an evening’s outing, he has, time and 
again, purchased a newsboy’s complete supply 
of morning papers, and tipped taxi-drivers to 
the extent of paying the fare several times 
over. 

He wil] almost always put up at the Plaza, 
when in New York. 

As to politics, he is an autocrat in theory 
but a socialist in practice, and with respect to 
the younger generation, he says, he feels like 
an old man. 

Though by nature not in the least Rabelai- 
sian, he enjoys acting so when in the presence 
of people who are easily shocked. 


ANITA LOOS 


NITA LOOS, the daughter of Richard B. 
and Minnie Ella Loos, was born in Siski- 
you County, California, on the twenty-sixth of 
April. She does not know the year of her birth. 
Her paternal side of the family is French; 
her maternal side, English; and it was her 
grandfather, who, in the 50’s (having success- 
fully navigated Cape Horn) brought the first 
piano into the state of California. 

From the time she was able to speak she 
was dragged about the West Coast in the 
fragile role of child actress. 

She has written professionally since the age 
of twelve and, at fifteen, was making more 
money by writing than acting. 

Sewing, shopping, making lace, and collect- 
ing perfumes are her favourite pastimes. She 


plays no games, save solitaire (at which sh 
cheats herself) and takes absolutely y 
exercise. 

She possesses all the well-known supersti. 
tions and is particularly distressed by break. 
ing a mirror. Her worst luck is experienced, 
however, when she is without her wedding 
ring. 

She admires people who know their jo} 
more than anything else in the world and i 
hence enormously attracted to skilled tayj. 
drivers. 

Married couples, she believes, must neces. 
sarily live a great portion of their lives o 
their own. As to her husband’s doings she 
never queries; nor does he as to her’s, 

“Heinrich Heine, Goethe, Jean Paul Richter 
Nietzsche, Voltaire, Rousseau, Schopenhauer, 
Montaigne, and Havelock Ellis are her favow. 
ite authors. She is especially fetched by the 
latter’s The Dance of Life. 

Her husband she believes to be John Emer. 
son, though she feels she is perhaps married 
to J. Schenck (spouse of Norma Talmadge| 
owing to Emerson’s fear at the altar and con. 
sequent inability to answer the questions put 
to him, Schenck being best man. 

She will frequently go without stockings, 

Each year, she declares, she is less and les 
drawn to the theatre, and would rather see a 
bad play than a good one. She is, nevertheless, 
not infrequently diverted by a musical shov. 

She adores Miinchner beer. 


ER meeting with D. W. Griffith she be. 

lieves to be the greatest influence upon her 
entire life, and felt his personality to be s 
magnetic that she is able to recall every time 
they have been together. 

She has always had to work methodically, 
and not according to mood, owing to her 
various contract arrangements. 

Her cranium is one of the thickest known 
to modern science. 

Successful Americans, to-day, she believes, 
live the lives of slaves. They should, she says, 
retire earlier. 

She detests all reformers. 

Of recent years her life has grown to bea 
strangely nomadic one—a series of attempts 
at housekeeping under the most hopeless 
difficulties. She would rather live in London, 
she maintains, than anywhere else on earth. 

America she considers the greatest work 
shop in the world. 

She possesses a vast collection of letters— 
(x): the fan type; and (2): the threatening 
type. 

She weighs exactly ninety-five pounds and 
is four feet eleven in height. 

She is constantly shattering her own pe 
theories. 

Stravinsky is her favourite composer, though 
she is a lover of jazz and ragtime, too. 

In her wanderings she has visited Englan¢, 
France, Germany, Italy, Austria, Hungary, 
Cuba, Mexico, and Canada, and delights, 
above all, in collecting the specialty of the 

(Continued on page 134) 
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OVER THE TOP 


This stirring figure, by Antonio Spirea, 
is a remarkably successful example of 
modern war-memorial sculpture. It is 
interesting to know that in his devotion 
to Realism the artist ruined two of his 
models by his insistence that they pose 
while holding lighted hand-grenades 





MME. X...-. 


Strongly influenced by Epstein and the 
Sur-realistes, Eric Wainscoat, the 
young English sculptor, enjoys the 
human face only when slightly warped. 
Believe it or not, he says that the 
model for this was the most beautiful 
creature in the world—in fact his wife 


What the 


TERRA 


Distinctly Teutonic in spirit and shape 
is this enticing chef-d’euvre by Otto 
Gratzmuller. It is his conception of the 
great Earth Mother, including fertility, 
large families, and all that sort of thing 


THE SISTERS 


Moira O’Shane, Celtic revivalist, tells 
us that these are not eggs. They repre- 
sent, she says, the four daughters of 
King Morhan, Sorchan, Dreid, Shawn 
and Clothoon, all ancestors of hers 





THE WRESTLER 


William Wollgast shows this interest- 
ing work, designed for the rotunda of 
Glassaway University, Glassaway, Va. 
In his expression of the prowess of the 
present-day athlete, the master-chiseler 
shows the wrestler throwing himself by 
a simultaneous toe-hold and half-nelson 


< 
£ / aly 





THE SPECTATOR 


At the polo games, in September, 
Stark Madigan, the Cubist, was thrilled 
by the virile pose of a young man 
seated in front of him. “In this blocky 
torso,” he says, “‘I have sought to ex- 
press his three actuating principles, 
energy, excitement and alcoholism” 


Master Modernists Are Doing 


Some Interesting Exhibits at the Annual Sculpture Show as Reported by George Luks 
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VANITY FAR 


A Parody Dialogue in Eden 


Notes Upon Mr. Erskine and Mr. Cabell, and Other Literary Prejudices of the Month 


DAM’S first impression was of a good 
world, well arranged. 


At noon precisely he opened his eyes 
upon a broad field. It was a very broad field 
indeed, and he was pleasantly situated in the 
very centre of it. Behind him extended a lux- 
uriant green expanse of waving bank-notes, 
the royalties from Helen of Troy and the 
royalties from Galahad. Before him stretched 
the pleasant prospect of a long contract with 
the Cosmopolitan magazine, reaching as far 
as the eye could see just now. The field indeed 
seemed rich and unlimited. He wondered 
if he would ever grow weary, just walk- 
ing across it. 

Adam leaned on the top-rail of the 
fence, and munched this idea thought- 
fully. There was another object in the 
direct line of his vision, a large ungain- 
ly object. When he looked at this object 
he had to put away the disquieting 
thought that ina good world there might 
be imperfections. The object was sitting 
down, or you might say lying down, 
except that its four feet were under it. 
Adam reached over affectionately and 
patted the front of this object. It gave 
forth a nice musical sound. 

“I wish I might stay and play with 
this grand piano*,” thought Adam, “in- 
stead of exploring this fertile but un- 
interesting field any further.” 

With a sigh of resignation he picked 
up a copy of Adam and Eve, adjusted 
his tortoise-shell spectacles, and reso- 
lutely made his way with bare feet 
through the first few editions. Suddenly 
he halted; for a stranger was standing 
directly in his path. He was consider- 
ably broader than Adam, and he carried under 
his arm a copy of Something About Eve; and 
his clothing consisted exclusively of a very 
peculiar leaf, and a long and well-worn sword 
with a bejeweled tip, which was hung con- 
spicuously at his waist. The stranger 
dismounted from his silver stallion, and ap- 
proached Adam with a sly wink. 

“Come, now, but since you are likewise 
traveling along this woman-haunted way,” 
this stranger accosted him, “then do you tell 
me forthwith where may be that fair princess 
Evasherah, variously known as Evelyn, Evadne 
and Evaine, her whom I seek in the realm of 
Porneos Pornographos, as befits a member of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States of America, and the foremost 
swordsman of his time?” 

“This is my field,” said Adam. His first 
statement to any human being. 

“Ho, then, but you must know this be the 
oldest field there be,” rejoined the stranger 
lustily, “in whose rich dirt men have burrowed 
since Solomon and Rabelais and Mrs. Glyn. 
And since you have elected to harrow it like- 
wise, then let us travel together in search of 


*“Professor Erskine is very musical and is said to 
have played Mendelssohn’s Spring Song with prom- 
ising virtuosity and charm.”—From John Erskine, 
or Enough of His Life to Explain His Reputation. 


By JOHN RIDDELL 


the First Principle, and that which pays the 
biggest royalties.” 

“I am looking for Eve,” said Adam. 

“That is as it may be,” smiled the stranger, 
“but surely in such an innocence of dress you 
are scarcely prepared to meet her with 


? 


propriety?” 
“I can hide behind my tortoise-shell spec- 
tacles,” said Adam, blushing slightly. 
“Hoity-toity, an’ you cannot hope forever 
to conceal yourself behind an academic re- 
straint,” remonstrated the stranger. “Prithee, 
let your body be enamoured as mine of the 





DRAWING BY LUIS SARAVI 


FOOLS RUSH IN... 


Armed with his incandescent pen, and dis- 
guised in a false beard as the Avenging Angel 
himself, our sly Mr. Riddell surprises Mr. 
Erskine and Mr. Cabell, the two modern au- 
thorities upon Eve among the best sellers, ex- 
ploring their exclusive little Garden of Eden 


fig-leaf of romance, with which I cover my 
own unmentionable obscenities, so that they 
may be read and sold, and even called litera- 
ture, in the incredible morality of the United 
States of America.” 

“Thank you,” said Adam, “but I prefer 
to explore this field without the dubious 
protection of a double entendre.” 

“Hotsy-totsy, an’ a fig-leaf for your de- 
cency,” laughed Adam of the Unsheathed 
Sword, “for I have romped nine years in this 
field, and I know my grosseries. And it is my 
talent—which is variously called ‘art’ and 
‘genius’ by those fawning critics who feel they 
must laugh at a dirty story for fear their own 
manhood shall be challenged—it is my talent, 
I say, to clothe and bedeck my gross indecen- 
cies with this magic veil embroidered with 
brazen fig-leaves, which is called Honi Soit, 
and behind which I may wax pornographic, 
with phallic allusions and smart insinuendoes, 
to the carnal titillations of a nation of stenog- 
raphers and literary sycophants.” 

“I may be a Puritan,” said Adam, “but I 
am not a hypocrite.” 

“Then, prithee, bear with me, O Adam of 
the Academic Restraint, whilst I amuse myself 
by scratching with my golden pen lewd pic- 
tures on the back fences of literature.” 

“I’m not so sure that I want to travel in 





? 


your company,” said Adam, leaning on the 
fence, and gazing doubtfully at the distan 
pastures rich with translation and magazin 
and motion-picture rights. “If it were not for 
this thing that I desire, ’'d be quite conten 
to stay here with my grand piano.” 

“Tell me the name of this thing that yoy 
desire,” interrupted a bearded and white-clad 
figure who loomed menacingly in their path, 

“And who is this ancient in the cotton night. 
shirt,” inquired the stranger curiously, “who 
holds in his hand a Flaming Sword not hotter 
than my own?” 

“It must be the Angel Gabriel? 
said Adam. 

“I wish you would hurry and answer 
my question,” reminded .the Angel 
Gabriel, in some.agitation. “This flan. 
ing sword is getting extremely warm” 

“I desire to effect an_ intellectual 
liaison between myself and Eve,” said 
Adam, “in which I may hereafter em- 
brace only philosophy, and satisfy my 
passion exclusively in pure rhetoric.” 

“Whereas I,” volunteered the stran- 
ger, “desire in Eve merely to explore 
the heaven which lies beyond those two 
Moons of Delight, which I seek to 
enter in the name of the Holy Nose 
of Licentius, since I likewise may find 
it if I but follow my nose.” 

“As a matter of fact,” replied the 
Angel Gabriel, waving his flaming sword 
about to cool it off, “in your search for 
this First Principle and that which 
brings the biggest royalties, variously 
called Evasherah or Eve or just plain 
sex—” here he paused for a moment to 
blow on his fingers—‘one of you has 
gone too far, and the other has not come far 
enough. And since neither of you therefore be- 
long among the best-sellers at all, I really 
must ask you to get to hell out of this garden.” 

“In that case,” said Adam of the Academic 
Restraint, with a tremendous sigh of relief, 
“I shall be getting back at last to my essays 
and my piano.” ‘ 

“And I,” shouted Adam of the Unsheathed 
Sword, “shall mount again upon my silver 
stallion, and gallop next time beyond the 
horizon of taste, beyond all the limits of de 
cency itself, until I am lost to view forever.” 

x % & & 

“And now,” added Mr. Riddell, as he re 
moved his “Angel Gabriel” beard and hung 
up his white cotton night-shirt, and rubbed a 
little unguentine on his blistered fingers, “now 
perhaps we'll be happier all around.” 
(Apam anv Eve, by John Erskine. Bobbs, 
Merrill) 

(Sometuinc Asout Eve, by James Branch 
Cabell. McBride) 
RESIGNATION 

With this issue Mr. Riddell announces, 
with considerable regret, his resignation hence 
forth from the Society for the Suppression of 
Critical Superlatives. As a loyal brother of this 

(Continued on page 144) 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 





LEIGH-HUNT 


ALFRED ALOYSIUS SMITH 


Because he has created—under the name 
of “Trader Horn’’—one of the most stirring 
books of modern pioneering times; because 
his adventures along the Ivory Coast prove 
him an intrepid explorer; because, when he 
was a schoolboy, he was nicknamed “The 
Yarner’’; because he is now sixty-six and 
still an inveterate teller of extravagant 
tales; and, finally, because his autobiogra- 
phy Trader Horn is now an established 
best-seller in both England and America 


PE LMEL LL PA TALE I 


BERENICE ABBOTT 


ANDRE GIDE 





Because he is now the indubitable leader 
of the modernist school of French writers; 
because he is a Nietzschean and a Hugue- 
not; because he cannot quite mask the auto- 
biographer behind the fictioneer; because, 
with Anatole France and Marcel Proust, he 
has exerted an inestimable influence on 
French thought and literature; and, finally, 
because his notable first novel, The Coun- 
terfeiters, has just been published here 


waits 


MRS. THOMAS WHIFFEN 


Because she is the grand old lady of 
the American stage; because she created 
the réle of Buttercup in Pinafore in 
1879; because she has appeared with the 
greatest stars of three generations; be- 
cause, only last year, she made a coast- 
to-coast tour with the late John Drew 
in Pinero’s Trelawney of the Wells; and, 
finally, because, at the age of eighty-two, 
she has recently made her musical com- 
edy début in New York in Just Fancy 


Si LEE ht GEE LAE TEST EES 





MISHKIN 


BENJAMIN WISTAR MORRIS 


Because he is one of the outstanding prac- 
titioners of what is perhaps America’s 
most significant contribution to the fine 
arts, creative architecture; because, as the 
son of a poor missionary in Oregon, he 
milked eight cows a day; because he is an 
ardent and unsuccessful angler; and, fi- 
nally, because, in his designs for the Sea- 
man’s Bank for Savings and the annex to 
the Morgan Library (both in New York), 
he has shown that he is a master of his craft 
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Cos REIN RRR Re AE RT 


LADISLAS MEDGYES 


POWEL, PARIS 


Because he is a Hungarian painter and 
stage designer who has made a great 
career in Paris; because his experimental 
sculptures in glass have made him well 
known in America; because he is at home 
in any country and any language; because 
he has written widely on art and stagecraft; 
and, finally, because he has recently paid 
his first visit to the United States in order 
to exhibit his divers works in New York 
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VANITY FAR 


Hints on Iron Play in Golf 


A Few Friendly Counsels by the British Open and American Amateur Champion 


DITOR’S NOTE: Having read, with some at- 

tention, what Bobby Jones has written on golf 
during the past year or two, we have thought it well 
to collect certain thoughts of his on iron play, on 
wooden play, and on putting, and to publish them as 
three consecutive articles. The following interesting 
notes have to do with certain problems of iron play. 
They have been placed in sequence and are here pub- 
lished with the permission of the Bell Syndicate, Inc. 


F recent years there has been con- 
QO siderable discussion concerning the part 

of the left hand in the golf stroke. 
There are those who contend that the left 
hand is the controlling member while others 
say that the stroke must be two handed. It 
seems to me that both theories are right, to a 
certain extent, the apparent difference of 
opinion resulting from a misunderstanding. 

There can be no doubt that the right hand 
must supply the punch. A purely left handed 
stroke could result only in a tame, sliding 
contact with the ball. The crispness of the 
blow can be derived only from the right hand; 
and those who champion the left most strongly 
do not say that it is the dominant factor. 
I think the left hand and arm should pull 
the club down until the hands are approxi- 
mately waist high. The wrists are then still 
cocked or “broken” and in a position to hit. 
The right then, by sheer necessity, overcomes 
the left and drives the club through the ball. 
Of course, this is all purely conjectural and 
is intended only as a more or less interesting 
discussion. Whether or not my theory will 
bear the test of the tell-tale slow motion 
camera I do not know. At any rate, it is the 
feeling I have when playing a shot, and that, 
after all, is the best guide. 

When I am playing a full shot (with wood 
or iron) I like to feel that I am tugging at the 
club with my left hand and arm, because, as 
explained above, there is then no danger that 
the right will fail to come through; but when 
the stroke is eased up for any reason, I al- 
ways have the feeling that I must wait for 
the club-head to catch up. In other words, I 
am forced then to think about bringing the 
right hand around. 


AST year in Florida I tried, in my iron 
shots, to hit mostly with my left hand and 
arm. At that time I was playing a moderately 
open stance—right foot advanced and shoul- 
ders turned well toward the hole. Jimmy 
Donaldson diagnosed my trouble as hitting to 
quickly from the top of my swing. My right 
hand was taking command from the very be- 
ginning of the stroke with resulting loss of 
power and control at the moment of impact. 
This change worked well on the full shots 
where the force of the stroke compelled the 
right hand to come in at the proper moment; 
but I did not like to play full shots with the 
irons, and when the strain of competition was 
upon me my iron play broke down lamentably. 
It did so because, in playing a half or three- 
quarter stroke, I was not hitting hard enough 
to bring my right hand around in time to 
deliver a firm, straightforward blow to the 


ball. 





By ROBERT T. JONES, JR. 


In our preliminary play in England and in 
the British Amateur Championship I was 
making vain efforts to stop the fading iron 
shots which were carrying my ball always to 
the right of the green, especially if a left 
hand cross wind were blowing. 

Mr. Harold Hilton then told me that I 
was “playing across the ball” and Archie 
Compston made the same observation at Sun- 
ningdale. By that time, however, I had given 
up fighting the fade, and, on the calm days of 
the qualifying rounds, I had it well under 
control. At St. Anne’s, however, it was windy 
again and the battle had to be renewed. With 
what poor success can be seen from the man- 
ner in which I played the ninth and thirteenth 
holes. The ninth was a short hole of 169 
yards where the wind was always off the left, 
and following. In four rounds I was on this 
green only once from the tee, and on that 
occasion I improved my good fortune by tak- 
ing three putts. The thirteenth was a long 
two-shotter’ with a strong breeze straight 
across from left to right. I missed this green, 
to the right, in every round, and, as the saying 
is, I missed it “plenty.” 


TEWART MAIDEN says, and Ihave reason 
to respect his judgment, that it is much 
easier to control the range of a fading iron 
shot than that of the straight flying type. I 
am able to assign no reason why this should 
be true, but I agree that it is. On the other 
hand, it is easier for me, if the shot is work- 
ing, to control the direction if I can hit the 
ball straight at the objective. Of the two 
cardinal virtues in golf, which is the more 
important, range or direction? That is a hard 
question. In my case, under ordinary circum- 
stances I think I should choose direction and 
take my chances on the range. 

A month or so before the Amateur tourna- 
ment last year I began some experiments 
with my iron play. I found Stewart Maiden in 
his shop, not very busy, and induced him to 
walk down to the first fairway to a point 
where I could reach the green with my num- 
ber one iron. I put down a couple of dozen 
balls, explained to Stewart what I was doing 
and what I wanted to do, and asked him to 
watch me hit a few shots. I hit several balls, 
starting them 4ll straight for the pin and, 
using my old open stance and left handed 
stroke, I tried as hard as possible to keep 
them straight; but they all finished at various 
distances to the right of the green. 

“Now square your shoulders around and 
pull your right foot back a bit,” said Stewart. 

I did so. 

“Now what?” I asked. 

“Knock hell out of it.” 

I did so and the ball went perfectly straight, 
dead on the flag. I hit several dozen more 
shots and they were, on the whole, very satis- 
factory. 

The effect of pulling my right foot back 
and of squaring my shoulders with the line of 
play was to encourage a free turn of the 
shoulders and hips, to make the club go back 


in a flatter arc, and to keep the left arm closer 
in to the body. My chief fault had been q 
tendency to lift the club up from the addres, 
mainly with my arms, whence, pulling down 
with my left arm, I was coming onto the ball 
with the blade slightly open. The freer tur 
of the body and flatter arc of the SWing got 
rid of the fade. 

- And that is the other type of iron shot, to 
my mind the more generally useful of the 
two. The fading shot, as I have said, is usefy 
at times, due to the position of the hole or 
other circumstances, but it is a perilous cop. 
veyance to ride too often. The old straight 
forward shot which flies like a rifle bullet 
dead on the pin is the safest over the long 
route. 


FTER returning from St. Andrews I a. 
quired a large sackful of old balls and 
selected a quiet spot on one of East Lake's 
fairways for a daily session of an hour or so 
with a mashie niblick, a number two iron, and 
a negro caddie. With my inherent dislike of 
practice, these were desperate measures in 
deed; but I am now more than thankful for 
them. For out there in two days I think ] 
learned more about an iron club than I had 
been able to digest in five years of hard play. 
And yet the thing I learned is so small that 
it is extremely difficult to describe, and | 
wonder that I could not have seen it before, 
I asked Stewart Maiden if he had known it 
and if so why he had not told me. Characteris. 
tically he replied that he thought I had been 
doing well enough. 

Now this change, which helped me to play 
my irons at Minikahda more satisfactorily 
than ever before, as I have worked it out, 
involves simply a change in the position of the 
right shoulder and arm at the moment when 
the club is being brought against the ball. 

I shall attempt to explain this by showing 
that the shoulder action which I have always 
advocated and employed: is fundamentally 
wrong, and I think I can do it without losing 
myself in a maze of meaningless technicalities. 

I am sure that we have all heard—I cer- 
tainly have had it drummed into me in my 
younger days—that to strike a ball with u- 
derspin, the hands must go through the ball 
without turning over; that is, with the back 
of the left hand and the palm of the right 
upward. To accomplish this without an uncon 
scionable break of the wrists, the right shoul- 
der must go considerably underneath the left 
And I have always maintained, mistakenly | 
now believe, that the shoulders should not 
operate even nearly in the same horizontal 
plane, but that, in the hitting stroke, the left 
shoulder should be uppermost and the right 
shoulder below. 

Working on this theory I have had great 
difficulty in bringing the club-head up to the 
ball in a true position, the tendency always 
being to open the face of the club at impact 
because the right hand wanted to lag or lay off 
Possibly that may account for a life-long 

(Continued on page 130) 
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r has been a favourite device of the celluloid funnymen, ever since Charles 

Chaplin discovered that he was Hamlet, to punctuate their slap-stick now and 
then with lip-quivering and eye-welling, to the acute distress of all discriminating 
members of the audience; but it has remained for William Haines to bring 
for the first time to Hollywood one true admixture of the sublime and the 
Ndiculous : that curious undermining of comedy with a certain disarming humanity 
that is called Sob-Stuff when it veers—as it has always done before Haines— 
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STEICHEN == AT WEST POINT 


William Haines—Cited for Comedy 


The Playboy of Hollywood Adds to His Antic Laurels in His New 


Picture, ‘““West Point”? 


into the merely banal. Haines makes it genuine. For one thing, he does not take 
his cinema seriously. He kids gorgeously, he plays his drama with tongue in 
cheek, he romps thumb-to-nose with sacrilegious zest through the High Halls of 
Hokum: collegiate, irresponsible, smart-aleck, young. Perhaps it is this very 
lack of pomp which makes his sentimentality—when it does appear—so decent 
and fresh and bracingly true. It is a good thing to find in William Haines a 
comedian at last who keeps his pathos hard-boiled. It is a good thing for Hollywood 
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ACCESSORIES TO 
VANITY 
(Right) The perfumes are 
Worth’s “Dans la Nuit.” 
in the smaller blue bottle, 
and “Vers le Jour,”’ in the 
larger amber bottle; from 
Franklin Simon. An eve- 
ning purse of metal bro- 
cade with gold corners has 
a lighter to match and a 
space for cigarettes; from 
Udall and Ballou. The 
choker necklace is of clear 
cut crystal; from Lord and 
Taylor. The wide heavy 
bracelet in green and yel- 
low gold is one of a new 
variety to supplant the 
slave bracelet; from Kurz- 
man. The vanity-case made 
like a lighter, with powder, 
rouge, and lipstick, is a 
Dunhill origination. The 
gold and enamel clock is 
suited to the boudoir; 
two gifts from Altman 





VANITY FAR 


HARVEY WHITE 


Gifts in the Feminine Manner 
Some Fitting Christmas Suggestions for the Lady Who Believes That All Is Vanity 


HERE is nothing more dismally unsuc- 

cessful than sending the wrong gift to 

the wrong person! It is one of the major 
tragedies when the young woman to whom 
Ernest Hemingway represents the height of 
culture is given a rare edition of Pickwick 
Papers. Nor can a large bottle of one of 
Chanel’s famous fragrances elicit really earn- 
est thanks from her who cordially dislikes 
any perfume mere subtle than eau de cologne. 
But had these two gifts been transferred, for 
example, the perfect combination might have 
been achieved. It is really a question of 
studying types, and even the most undiscern- 
ing of men should be able to perceive which 
type the lady to whom he is bringing gifts 
belongs, or professes to belong. Once the type 
is established—feminine, frivolous, artistic, 
literary—the gift must be kept entirely in 
that feeling, and all will go well. 

On these two pages, Vanity Fair has made 
some gift suggestions for the intellectual and 
the feminine types, and these can be regarded 
as starting points in the field from which one 
can go on to further discoveries. The bracelet 
that is shown on this page, for example, is 
typical of the new ones, which are making 





their appearance to supplant the slave brace- 
let, if such a thing is possible. And there are 
countless gift opportunities in the new field 
of gold and semi-precious jewellery. Neck- 
laces, bracelets, and brooches appear in di- 
verse new designs of chalcedony, chrysophrase, 
carnelian, turquoise, rose quartz, crystal, and 
jade, set with marcasite or gold. The new 
paste jewellery is exceedingly smart, but here 
a gentleman should hesitate before rushing 
into purchase, for this jewellery is so much 
a part of the gown that its selection is a very 
individual matter. The perfumes, too, suggest 
other possibilities. A favorite fragrance in all 
of the vanity preparations in which it is 
available is a veritable inspiration as a gift. 

And for the lady of an intellectual turn of 
mind, one can never do better than to live 
up to—or to flatter, as the case may be—her 
literary and artistic standards by sending 
her gifts of real artistic merit. These gifts 
need not always be expensive. If one applies 
a certain amount of knowledge and ingenuity 
to the search, there are gifts that may be 
purchased now at moderate figures, the value 
of which will increase with the vears. The 
lithograph on the opposite page is one that 





will in all probability increase in value, al- 
though it is very moderately priced at present. 
It was selected from a series of scenes of Paris, 
and if it were to go to a young woman who has 
a particular love of Paris, an impersonal gift 
would thus assume a very pleasant personal 
quality. There are also at the Weyhe Galleries, 
from where this comes, a series of lithographs 
of Marie Laurencin’s works, and to those who 
are interested in the career of this very 
modern and expressive artist, such a gilt 
would be a joyous discovery. 

Then, if one gives a book, there is no more 
delightful way to give it than in a distin 
guished and beautiful binding. E. P. Dutton 
will bind any book in special binding, if they 
are given sufficient notice, and a_ flattering 
and personal note to introduce into book 
giving is to present each successive new book 
of a favorite author in one of these special 
bindings. Another pleasant variation of the 
book gift is a French or English or Spanish 
dictionary, as the case and interest may be, in 
a beautiful binding. Dutton has a wide variety 
of books new and old that are already bound 
in these rare bindings, which are imported and 
are of especially beautiful workmanship. 
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A Few Christmas Suggestions for the Lady Who Finds That Life is a Fairly Serious Matter 


PRESENTS OF MORE THAN PASSING MERIT 


The lithograph is one of a series of Paris scenes by Mabel 
Dwight. The amusing little animal bronzes are the work 
of Moselsio, a Polish sculptor. The figure of a woman in 
bronze is a distinguished piece of sculpture by George Bid- 
dle; from Weyhe Galleries. The cigarette box is of white 
bristol glass with a frame of dull gold; Jones and Erwin 


The books, which have been selected for their beautiful 
imported bindings, include a French dictionary, Counter- 
Attack, by Siegfried Sassoon, Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, 
by Anita Loos, Love Poems of Byron, Woman and the Wits, 
collected by G. F. Monkshood, an English dictionary and 
collections of essays by A. A. Milne; from E. P. Dutton 


Gifts of an Intellectual Trend 





HARVEY WHITE 
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MODERN PEWTER 


The steadily increasing interest 
in pewter is well-justified in these 
excellent reproductions of old 
pewter tobacco jars and ash re- 
ceivers which are most appropri- 
ate for a man’s room, and make 
excellent gifts. MM Importing Co. 


For the Well-Dressed Man 














NECKTIE HOLDERS 
The simplest and most convenient neck- 
tie holder thus far devised is the one il- 
lustrated above and which is made of 
leather, the neckties being held in place 
by wide silk elastic bands. From Finchley 


VANITY Fay 





CRYSTAL BOTTLES 


Heavy crystal bottles of simple 
lines in various sizes are a luxuri- 
ous accessory for a man, whether 
used as decanters or lotion bottles. 
The military brushes with tor- 
toise shell backs with gold let- 
ters are from Saks-Sth Ave. 


A Collection of Acceptable and Attractive Christmas Gifts 





A NEW BILL FOLD 


To accommodate the new paper 
money which is to be of a smaller 
size than the present currency, 
this pigskin bill fold and key 
case has been devised. It success- 
fully combines two accessories in 
one. From Arthur Gilmore, Inc. 


RADIATOR CAPS 


Individual radiator caps are the latest 
fad of the enthusiastic motorist and many 
interesting and modernistic designs are 
now being shown. This is an ideal gift for 
the person who wants an individual touch 
to his car. From Abercrombie & Fitch 





WALKING STICKS 


This interesting and _ well- 
assorted collection of sticks 
for town and country use 
should have an important place 
in the well-dressed man’s ward- 
robe. From F. R. Tripler & Co. 





SESAMEE PADLOCKS 


This new keyless lock has found a 
widespread popularity because it does 
away with the necessity of a key, it 
being opened by means of a combina- 
tion of numbers. From Browning King 


DRAWINGS BY 


EARL SARGENT 





A NEW CIGARETTE CASE 


This unusually beautiful silver 
cigarette case comes in the popu- 
lar bird’s-eye design. It is ex- 
tremely thin although it holds 
two rows of cigarettes and it is 
suitable for either day or evening 
wear. From R. H. Macy & Co. 





TABLE TRAYS 
This metal tray for holding glasses and 
cigarette trays is attached to the side 
of a table and solves one of the most im- 
portant problems of the bridge game, as 
in this way all danger of accidents is 
eliminated. The tray is from Ovington’s 


DE 
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A Soup FAMOUS FOR ITS FLAVOR 
YET SELDOM MADE AT HOME 


In the exclusive clubs and the fashion- 
able hotels and cafes, Ox Tail Soup is a 
dish dearly prized by epicures. It has an 
appeal all its own. 

Yet no hotel or club, no matter how 
elaborate, can rival the facilities of the 
famous Campbell’s kitchens or match 
the skill and experience of Campbell’s 








Campbell’s Ox Tail Soup. And what 
an opportunity it presents. You can now 
enjoy its world-famous flavor in your 
own home. 

In this Campbell’s blend are broth of 
selected ox tails and beef, sliced ox tail 
joints, tomato puree, diced carrots, yellow 
turnips, celery, onion, herbs and barley. 
How instantly your appetite responds. 
12 cents a can. 

















WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET 
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VANITY FAIR 


Novel Features of Contract Bridge 


The Question of Slams and Justifiable Over-Bidding Is Here Considered by an Expert 


HE difference between the devotees of 
f here and Contract Bridge is easy to 

define. Auction players will occasionally 
play Contract, but Contract players will not 
play Auction under any conditions. They 
claim it is a dull and stupid game, compared 
with Contract, and that they will not touch it. 
How times have changed! A few years ago 
Auction Bridge was hailed as the perfect game 
and now its former devotees call it “dull and 
stupid.” “Le roi est mort; vive le roi.” A new 
king has been crowned and his name is “Con- 
tract.” 

The fact that players, at contract, must bid 
for a game, if they wish to score it is undoubt- 
edly the feature of Contract that most differ- 
entiates it from Auction. The bid for game 
forces every hand to its ‘maximum contract 
and, as a result, you not only have the thrill of 
bidding up the hand but also the additional 
thrill of being forced to play your very best 
to make that maximum contract. 


HE defense against high bids, in Contract 

Bridge, is frequently very interesting and 
offers many opportunities for clever play. 
The writer noticed two examples of this type 
in a recent game. The contracting side, with- 
out any opposition, had bid up to four odd in 
spades which their opponents doubled and 
defeated by one trick. In the other hand, also 
without opposition, the contracting side bid 
for a small slam in hearts which was doubled 
and defeated by one trick. If either of these 
hands had been played at Auction, there 
would have been no competitive bidding, no 
thrills and no opportunity for the losing side 
to protect its interests. 

Here is still another hand where the con- 
tracting player had to do some quick and 
accurate thinking in order to make his con- 
tract: 

¥-554 
#-A tog 
#-10987 
@AQ6 


Y 
A B 
Z 


¥ -none 
#KQ64 
o-J4 
@-10987543 
No score, rubber game. Z dealt and bid 
three spades in the hope of shutting out 
an adverse heart bid and in order to warn his 
partner that his hand was worthless except 
at spades. A bid four hearts, Y bid four 
spades, B bid five hearts and Z bid five spades. 
Now Z made this bid, not with the hope of 
making his bid but to prevent A B from 
scoring a sure game and rubber. On the bid- 
ding, and on his own hand, Z was quite cer- 
tain that A B could score five hearts. All 
passed and A opened the trey of clubs. Z 
then took stock of his own hand and dummy’s 


By R. J. LEIBENDERFER 


and saw that he could make five odd only by 
not losing a spade trick. There were only three 
spades missing, the king, jack and deuce. The 
lead of the trey of clubs undoubtedly in- 
dicated a singleton. Such a lead would hardly 
be made with only one trump so that A must 
hold at least two spades. He just as surely 
could not hold three spades for, if he did, he 
certainly would have doubled the five spade 
bid. It is also very unlikely that A holds the 
king and deuce of spades, for, if he did, he 
also would have doubled the five spade bid. 
Z figured this out very carefully and then 
played the nine of clubs from Y’s hand. B 
played the jack and Z won the trick in his 
own hand with the queen. He then led the 
trey of spades and, when A played the deuce, 
he played the ace of spades from Y’s hand, 
feeling sure that B held the singleton king. 


IS analysis was correct and his clever 

play was rewarded by game and rubber. 
It was a pretty hand, both as to bidding and 
play and a good illustration of how very im- 
portant good play is at Contract. The ultimate 
trick is far more important at Contract than at 
Auction, so you must try to improve your play. 

Another novel feature of Contract is justi- 
fiable over-bidding. This feature is not peculiar 
to Contract, for it also is an important feature 
of Auction, but its application to Contract, 
particularly in order to prevent a slam, is very 
different. The large premiums awarded to the 
side bidding, and making, a slam makes their 
prevention of extreme importance and one 
that most Contract players have so far over- 
looked. The reason for this seeming indiffer- 
ence is easy to understand. The penalties at 
Auction are usually easy to figure out in ad- 
vance and are taken to save games only, so 
that the bidding rarely gets above four or 
five in such attempts. 

On the other hand, players have not yet 
figured out with any degree of certainty what 
are, or are not, justifiable penalties for pre- 
vention of slams at Contract. The following 
example is a splendid one of justifiable over- 
bidding to save what the player in question 
accurately figured a sure slam by his op- 
ponents. 


Y V-2 
#-Q 109532 
A B 
7 -73 
° @-Q0 1053 


No score, first game. Z dealt and bid one 
heart, A bid one spade and Y bid four hearts. 
B felt that he and his partner couldn’t make 
four spades and yet he was very sure that 
Y Z could easily make four hearts, so, he 
correctly bid four spades. Z now bid six 
hearts, and A and Y passed. B was now con- 
fronted with two problems: first, was it a fair 
inference that Y Z could make six hearts? 
B’s answer to this question was in the affirma- 
tive as he couldn’t figure on a trick in his 
own hand and the fact that his partner had 
failed to double six hearts was a good indica- 


tion that he couldn't take more than omy 
trick. Second: if he should decide to big 
six spades and so prevent the certain slam jp 
hearts, how many tricks would he lose, and 
would the loss be a justifiable one? He shoul 
not lose more than one spade trick, one hear 
trick, one diamond and two club tricks or two 
diamond and one club tricks. If he should 
lose these five tricks, and take only eight, his 
contract of six spades would be defeated by 
four tricks, or a total of 600 points. On the 
other hand, if Y Z should make their littl 
slam, they would score 500 points for the slam, 
180 points for their twelve tricks and the 
estimated value of the first game or, roughly, 
300 points. In other words, B by bidding six 
spades would gamble a maximum loss of 60 
points in order to save 989 points. After this 
analysis B’s proper bid is undoubtedly six 
spades. Many a slam that is now being scored 
without much opposition at Contract will be 
blocked as soon as players realize the possible 
profit in this type of justifiable over-bidding, 


[igen feature of Contract that appeals most 
to many players, of course, is the bidding 
for slams. The thrill of making a single grand 
slam, after bidding it, more than compensates 
for an evening of otherwise worthless hands, 
Here is a hand which was recently played at 
one of the New York Clubs and handed the 
players the thrill in question: 


¥-KJ 1098 
#-8 
#-AKQ 10 
@-K 108 


Y 
A B 
Z 


¥-AQ76 
#-AJ1095 
@-5 


@-AQg 


No score, rubber game. Z dealt and bid two 
clubs, to show a strong all round hand of 
much greater strength than indicated by a 
bid of one club. A passed and Y bid two 
hearts, the proper bid with this hand, as he 
wanted to hold the bidding down low enough 
to show his diamond suit later. B passed and 
Z now bid four hearts to show his partner the 
sure game and still give him a chance to rebid 
hearts or show another suit. A passed and Y 
now bid five diamonds. When B passed, Z had 
the opportunity to indicate his spade ace, s0 
he correctly bid five spades. When A passed, 
Y had a choice between bidding six or seven 
hearts and, as the bidding seemed to indicate 
all four aces, the bid of seven hearts was 
made. Needless to say, Y Z made the grand 
slam and ended the rubber in a blaze of glory. 
One or two hands of this type make enthusi 
astic converts to Contract, for they provide 
thrills, and thrills are what the majority of 
present day folks are looking for. 
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Music, the Imperisha 
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ble Gift 





Melodzes that sing in: thes memory... that burn. their beauty into theo consciousness . . . 
these ares joys for all times. The gift of Music is not for a day or a year ~, it is 
imperishable, priceless. The Victor instruments shown on. this pages are representative of a 
comprehensive lines that meets every requirement, from modest bungalow to stately mansion. 
There 2s no finer expressions of music to be had. Sees the n 

jour selection. (and reservation! ) 





List price 


$385 


In. the great Victor lines, 
you will find the instrument 
you want at the prices you 
can. afford. Insist ons 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 


POON LO DLE CBE Bogen 














ctor... 


earest °Uactor dealer and make 
Ow. 




















List price , 











: List price 
$600 “Sg 






$300 
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Pyorrhea penalizes 4 out of 5 


What a grim penalty Pyorrhea exacts for 
neglect! It spreads its poison through 
the system, undermines health, destroys 
precious youth and beauty. And four 
persons out of five after forty (and thou- 
sands younger) get caught in its relentless 


grip. 
Yet with reasonable care, you need = 
€ = | 
never fear Pyorrhea. If you have tender, Caeeed || 
bleeding gums see your dentist at once aif 
for an examination. And start the habit jee || 









of using Forhan’s for the Gums. 

Used regularly and in time, Forhan’s 
wards off Pyorrhea or checks its vicious 
course. It firms the gums and keeps them 
healthy. It protects teeth against acids 
which cause decay. It keeps them snowy 
white. 

Forhan’s, the formula of R. J. Forhan, 
D. D. S., contains Forhan’s Pyorrhea 
Liquid, used by dentists everywhere. 

Safeguard your health. See your den- 
tist twice a year. Start using Forhan’s to- 
day and use it regularly morning and 
night. Teach your children the same 
good habit. Play safe—get a tube today. 
At all druggists, 35c and 6oc. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D.S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan's for the gums 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE... .IT CHECKS PYORRHEA / }g 











Everybody wants a sweet, fresh breath. If you 

try this new, sparkling Forhans Antiseptic Re- 

freshant once, you'll never go back to ordinary 

mouth washes that frequently hide bad breath 

with their tell-tale odors. Forhan's Antiseptic 

Refreshant is a success. Try it. At all druggists 
35c¢ and 60c 


We make 
this promise 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Next War 


(Continued from page 58) 


what a mass of blotches, abscesses, 
and boils spot the cheeks and neck 
of our withered world! 

“And our American friends here 
could deliver us a very instructive 
lecture on the 
subject of similar suppuration under 
some parts of the skin of America. 
In Asia Minor, France is in more 
or less open. conflict with the 
Syrians and the Druses; in Northern 
Africa she must defend Tangiers 
against Spain and Tunis against Italy; 
in Italy proper, assert herself against 
the Anglo-Italian coalition; in Europe 
safeguard the rights of the continental 
victor and fulfil the grand premier réle 
of patron of the weak; and above all 
superintend the carrying out of the 
peace treaties of Versailles, Saint- 
Germain, Trianon, and Neuilly. 

“Peace: a noble word, sacred to all 
the poets—from Homer, Sophocles, 
and Virgil to Petrarch, Schiller, Vic- 


| tor Hugo, and Lamartine. Is it only 


| while 


by accident that, since 1918, no poet 
has been able to compose a poem to 
peace prophesying that peace would 
last forever or even Jong survive the 
present delicate international situa- 
tion? 

“Greece rages angrily against Turkey 
since she can neither house nor feed 
the million Hellenes driven from 
Turkey back to their homeland. Rus- 
sia wants Roumania to return Bessa- 
rabia, and Hungary hopes to recover 
Transylvania from Roumania. Mean- 
the Magyars (supported by 
Lord Rothermere, the brother of 
Northcliffe, of the Northcliffe news- 
papers) are demanding that the 
Czecho-Slovak republic restore large 


| areas of land to their crypto-kingdom, 





and that Yugoslavia agree to a de- 
rangement of the border on the Croa- 
tian flank. Yugoslavia is also being 
hard pressed on the Adriatic by Italy 
and its vassal state Albania, and will 
fight with Bulgaria over the division 
of the territory (containing the mixed 
Macedonian population) until joint 
rule or (still better) union among 
themselves, puts an end to the dispute. 
The Ukraine and Georgia are show- 
ing signs of a wary hostility to the 
lame but stringent economic policies 
and the renewed inflation of the Mus- 
covites, while they in turn would like 
to incorporate the border states of 
the Czarist era, Esthonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, and possibly Finland, into 
the Soviet system, and thus amputate 
the extremities from the hypertro- 
phied body of Poland. And Lithuania 
insists that Poland return its old city 
of Vilna, the birthplace of the Polish 
Marshal Pilsudski who, a military 
organizer and the foe of Russia, is 
willing to defend this section as though 
it were his very life. 

“And the free city of Danzig, ethno- 
logically pure German, complains that 
Poland’s militaristic policies, which 
reach out covetously as far as Koénigs- 
berg, are cramping it and interfering 
with freedom of trade. A_ militant 
minority in Austria is crying for an- 
nexation to Germany, while France, 
Italy, and Czecho-Slovakia are espe- 
cially insistent in their opposition to 
an Anschluss. Italy, whose sons com- 


| pose whole armies of labourers in 


France and North and South America, 


and who, since Mussolini himself saw 
in Tripolitania how slow and dear the 
reclaiming of the Libyan deserts 
would be, no longer casts such loving 
eyes on Islam—Italy needs and is seek. 
ing room and a means of livelihood 
for her rapidly increasing population, 
Germany is in a similar position. She 
resents the loss of Alsace-Lorraine, 
West Prussia, and Posen, and the 
separation of East Prussia by the 
‘Polish corridor, and she is agitating 
now to free the Rhineland and the 
Sarre basin of foreign occupation and 
administration. The German Tyrolese 
complain that the strictures of Fascist 
prefects are robbing their children of 
the right to religious instruction and 
to schooling in the mother tongue. 
From all countries where linguistic 
unity is lacking, we hear the appeals 
of the narrowly circumscribed minor. 
ities. And... ” 

“Your picture is enough to frighten 
anyone,” said the American. “And you 
could still add Britain’s own Irish 
problems (De Valera is the explosive 
in the Dublin parliament), Portugal’s 
dozen and a_ half revolutions, the 
squabbles over the colonies taken from 
imperial Germany! Even then the list 
is not complete. And that is how our 
world looks to-day. This is what has 
become of the earth which the Creator 
once beheld with divine satisfaction, 
Just let one of these many abscesses 
come to a head. Whereupon all your 
peace conferences and pacifist meet- 
ings will come to nought; and in the 
steel-grey armour of scientific barbar- 
ism, with the newest, the brand-newest 
infernal tricks of physics and chemis- 
try, the war fury will dance its wild 
and desolate dance. When? No one 
dare venture a _ prophecy. Even a 
clever active statesman, who helped 
pull the strings of politics or at least 
was completely informed as to how 
they were tied, might honestly swear 
one day that peace was secure and be 
awakened the next by the violence of 
the conflagration. The flag of a touchy 
nation is insulted, infuriated jingoes 
break the boundary posts of a neigh- 
bouring country, the diplomatic rep- 
resentative of a powerful state is 
murdered—and Carnegie’s peace 
palace at the Hague and Wilson’s air 
castle at Geneva’ burn merrily. Ap- 
pearances are deceiving. In June 1914, 
we heard the shepherd’s pipes. Who, 
even after the assassination at Sara- 
jevo, thought that war was near?” 

“More persons than one,” was the 
German’s_ response. “Austria-Hun- 
gary’s successor to the throne was 
murdered on Bosnia’s troubled soil by 
young men of Serbian blood: at the 
very start I, who by no means pose as 
a Solomon, saw the blue-gold sky 
enshrouded in the pitch-black pall of 
war. There was a potential crisis in 
every one of the four empires 0 
Europe. Czarism had been humbled, 
first by Japan, and then on account of 
Bosnia by Hohenzollern and Haps 
burg. There was intense Anglo-Saxon 
rivalry on three major issues: the fleet, 
commerce, and influence with Islam. 
In Constantinople the German mili- 
tary commission of Liman von Sand- 
ers was in possession of the key to the 
Dardenelles. As young Turkey was 

(Continued on page 106) 
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= ,. f \ = you select a small remembrance or 
Ph } fe make a rather important purchase, you will take 
j pleasure in choosing and giving International 
Silverplate. It is sold in leading shops all over 
the country, at most reasonable prices. The ie, 
name is your guarantee of quality and perma- y ihe 
nent satisfaction. . . . Further suggestions for 
gifts, beautiful and useful, in a little booklet, J/ * 
“The Rediscovery of Silverplate,” which will 
be sent free at your request. Write for booklet 
es : HW- 99, Dept. E, International Silver Com- 
“Z¢ pany, Meriden, Conn. 
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Three Gifts 
1+ 1 that would 
delight any man 


These fashionable cut- 
out initialed handker- 
chiefs are made of soft- 
est white French linen, 
ina variety of self-striped 
white borders with dis- 
tinctive hand-rolled 


hems. The initials are ‘} 


hand-worked for us in 
Paris in most attractive 
black and white designs. 
$2.50 each. Orthese may 
be obtained without the 
initial at $1.50 each. 














Unusual belts braided 
by hand from one piece 
of the finest leather. 
Wonderful for wear; 
the braiding retains the 
shape, yet gives the cor- 
rect support and com- 
fort. Sizes 28 to 44. In 
black or tan saddle 
leather, $4.00; natural 
pigskin, $5.00. Plain 
pigskin belt, English 
made, finest quality, 
$2.50. Garters of soft 
tan saddle leather, $1.50; 
natural pigskin, $2.00. 


Solid colour natural silk 
Barathea scarves. Made 
without lining, folded 
and hand-needled with 
loose thread to prevent 
wrinkling. Silk crepe 
hemstitched handker- 
chiefs to match the 
scarves. You may choose 
your colours from 
Blue—Light Navy, Delft 
Brown— Havana, Russet 
Red—Wine, Anaconda 
Green—Myrtle, Sage 
London Lavender, Prune 
and Silver 
$3.50 each; 3 for $10.00 
$7.00 a set; 3 sets $20.00 


Just three of the many distinctive items that discrimi- 
nating men have happily discovered at the shop of 


Albert Leonard George 3. 


608 Madison Avenue at 58th Street 


New York 


Smyporters * Haberdashers + Shirtmakers 


Illustrated brochure on request 
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VANITY FA 


The Next War 


(Continued from page 104) 


previously menaced by the Balkan 
states, so now the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy was threatened by Italians, 
Serbs, Croats, Czechs, Slovenes, Rou- 
manians, and Galicians. Then there 
were the two children of sorrow— 
Poland and Alsace-Lorraine. Enor- 
mous armies had done nothing for 
the last fifty years but parade and 
manoeuvre and, like actors wearied 
of rehearsal, were eager for a pub- 
lic performance with its promise 
of applause. On every side dynastic 
agreements and partially or wholly 
secret special-treaties. Triple Entente 
against Triple Alliance. No generally 
recognized international Court of 
Appeal. Could this chaos continue? 
To-day things look quite different. 
Two dozen dynasties, with all their 
glittering trappings, have been re- 
tired. Four imperial thrones over- 
thrown. Where monarchs still sign 
their name for the state firm, they 
are only too willing to imitate the 
wise reserve of King George or of 
the even quieter Re Vittorio Emanuele 
of Italy. 

“Taking it all in all, decisions as to 
the territories and the sovereignty of 
the European peoples have been, in the 
judgment of man, definitely settled. 
The still unhealed afflictions of large 
or small nations, the neuroses of the 
suppressed minorities, can be eased 
without recourse to surgery. There 
are two international Courts of Justice 
ready to decide matters presented for 
arbitration—and about sixty states 
are subject to their rulings. All nations 
have come to realize just what modern 
warfare is. They see that it cannot be 


waged by slaves, vassals, allies, and- 


mercenaries, but drains all the powers 
and resources of every man, woman, 
and child; that it is heaven’s most 
terrible scourge; and that, to cap 
the climax, even the victor must find 
it bad business in the final reckoning. 
The Geneva protocol proposed to out- 
law war as a crime, and Ambassador 
Houghton recommended that wars 
should be decided upon only by plebis- 
cite, which would too often involve 
the judgment of a public who are 
duped, whipped to a frenzy, or dis- 
turbed by an illusion of danger. Love’s 
Labour Lost. Mankind cannot be cured 
by such a formula. The remedy must 
come from within. It will result from 
the realization that life, creativeness, 
talent, individual genius are the 
world’s richest possessions, and that 
the ‘civilized’ (which is to say those 
who are striving to attain the socio- 
logical ideal of the unarmed citizen) 
must look for a type of weapon and 
heroism more fitting than those of the 
knight in armour, the lawless feudal 
baron, and the Jansquenet.” 

“Your plea sounds well enough. 
But when will this understanding 
dawn?” a someone spoke up. 

“The sun is already climbing to- 
wards high noon. Cain slew Abel. 
With hatchets, slings, and scythes, 
villages went forth to do battle. Cities, 
allied races, neighbouring peoples 
waged wars against one another. 


Think of the civil wars in Americg. 
England, Germany, and Italy, fro 
the last of which we are separated }y 
only half a century. Every dispute 
over a matter of honour or property 
was settled by blood and might. By; 
now instead we have the judge and the 
arbiter. And nations are undergoing 
this same evolution in their relation. 
ship to one another. It does not occur 
to the business man, who is the mog 
thorough-going instance of the civilize 
principle, to take the life of his com. 
petitor. He proposes a partnership, a 
pool, or a combine—or, if necessary, 
engages him in a lawsuit. The sam 
will apply soon to the wider sphere 
(‘wider’ in a purely spatial sense) 
of politics. A few years ago any one 
who would not swear that war between 
Japan and the United States was jp. 
evitable was laughed at pityingly as 
an unmitigable fool. The United 
States, at a vast distance from its 
base, demonstrated the force of its 
will. Nippon recognized on quaking 
soil that a war would after all be poor 
business—and the whole attitude js 
now as extinct as a belief in ghosts, 
If we are continually counting ou 
pulse, taking our temperature, and 
trembling at the thought of swellings 
and bacilli, we can never get the feel. 
ing of being sound and healthy. 

“Admit to yourself that the ‘next war 
is far away from us, by the distance 
which separates a palaver of cannibals 
from a meeting of the Federal Reserve 
Board, and that war cannot come if 
you, men and women, mothers and 
fathers, do not wish it. Work, first by 
economic means and then politically, 
for the Union of the Continents. Free 
them from tariff barriers, trade re 
strictions, oil corruption, and _ trans 
form the ‘Utopia of a unified cur 
rency’ into a reality which will make 
all nations fear devaluation through 
war as a common danger to their 
existence. Democracy is hard pressed 
on the left by Bolshevism and on the 
right by Fascism, two systems of 
government which are determined by 
particular conditions of time and place 
—but you can raise it to a place of 
light and purity where there is ade 
quate assurance that those _ persons 
most fit to serve the state will be 
selected. 

“Do not let the tooth of doubt 
gnaw at the first frail and timid a 
tempts to establish a new world order, 
a union of nations, and an international 
court of arbitration. But support these 
efforts by simple faith, which is the 
foundation of every religion; and in 
order to facilitate the work, constitute 
yourselves a shadow-cabinet for the 
constant surveillance of peace, and be 
prepared io issue a loud warning @ 
every gust of wind which might er 
danger it. How would it be if ve 
random delegates from five nation 
were ourselves to make the start? 
Everyone pledges himself to watch his 
country and its neighbours, and out 
English friend undertakes . . . ” 

A silence, then: “What about Nice 
ragua, and Mexico?” 
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ou neednt wait any longer to 


protect those drapenes and walls 


= low prices of Mullins Radiator 
' Enclosures and Shields make it possi- 
ble at last to safeguard the bright color 
of fabrics and plaster, draperies and walls, 
and beautify the entire room without put- 
ting too great a strain on the family exchequer. 


Alarge pan for water helps to supply 
needed moisture to a parched indoor 
atmosphere. Colds,sore-throats and over- 
heating need no longer apply for admis- 
sion during the chillsome winter months. 
It actually takes less fuel to heat to a 





comfortable room temperature, since the 
top and bottom openings in Mullins 
Enclosures act as a flue, inducing faster 
circulation of heated ait. 


You will find Mullins Enclosures in most 
stores carried right in stock, from which 
you can quickly select the special sizes 
you need. Perfectly stunning Walnut, 
Mahogany and Old Ivory finishes are 
available, as is also a Ground coat (to 
be finished as you desire). 
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Wall brushes and dusters can never 
quite restore. the original fresh lustre 
of wall or fabric when once they have 
been dimmed by dust. And what aback- 
breaking job is continual cleaning! 


Beauty, cleanliness and health all are here. 
So much for so little! By all means, see 
these Mullins Enclosures and Shields with- 
out delay. On display at the best stores. 
Write for the beautiful illustrated Mullins 
Brochure giving full information. Mullins 
Manufacturing Corporation, Home Fur- 
nishings Division, Salem, Ohio. 
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I csininiesianresnaen stityailegatiiial 


The Return of the Norfolk 


Next Spring the young man’s fancy will turn 
eagerly to this new Murray model—a real Nor- 
folk—designed to satisfy the most exacting 
demands of University men and sportsmen. 
For outdoor and informal wear the year 1928 
will see no smarter suits than these, originated 
by Adler-Rochester, and cut from woolens 


consistent with tailoring of supreme quality. 


ADLER: R@CHESTER- 
Clothes 








LEVY BROS. &@ ADLER-ROCHESTER, INC. 
NEW YORK + ROCHESTER «+ LOS ANGELES 











VANITY FAIR 


The Case of Oscar Slater 


(Continued from page 65) 


guilty. Nine voted “guilty”; five voted 
“not proven”; and one voted “not 
guilty”. Had two of the jurors who 
voted guilty changed their votes, 
Slater would have been set free. In 
England or in America, it would have 
been a mis-trial. 

While the prisoner was being sen- 
tenced to death he cried out piteously: 

“T know nothing about the affair!” 

Again and again, he protested that 
until he reached New York he had not 
known there was such a person in 
the world as Miss Gilchrist. The police 
never showed any connection between 
the two, nor how Slater could have 
known of Miss Gilchrist and her 
jewels, nor any method by which he 
could have entered the locked house. 

The case differs from that of Sacco- 
Vanzetti, of course, by the fact that 
not all the jury were convinced of 
his guilt, and that the executive and 
reviewing authorities showed their 
doubts about the verdict by their ac- 
tion,—unsatisfactory as it was. The 
gallows was being set up, when the 
King’s Ministers commuted the sen- 
tence to imprisonment for life. 

Slater went to prison,—where he 
is today. The usual term of a life sen- 
tence in Great Britain is fifteen years; 
they are more lenient than we in 
America, where, in some _ instances, 
at all events, a life sentence is what 
the words indicate. 

We are likely to hear more of Oscar 
Slater. Sir Conan Doyle, and many 


others, are firmly convinced that he 
has been cruelly wronged. So jg 
William Park, a Glasgow journalist 
the ingenious author of a recent book 
on the case. Still more impressive jg 
the extensive history of the case, by 
the editor of the trial, Mr. Roughead, 
His position called for impartiality; 
he presents the case without arg 
ment, but says that if the evidence at 
the inquiry had been before the jury, 
Slater would have been given the 
benefit of the doubt. 

An exceptionally able lieutenant of 
the Glasgow police suffered dismis. 
sal and punishment for his belief jp 
Slater’s innocence. He formed a 
plausible theory of the crime, and 
one which fits in with the idea that 
Helen Lambie had more than a suspi- 
cion of the identity of the murderer, 
According to this theory, the assassin 
was not a stranger, as was Slater; to 
Miss Gilchrist. He must have been ad 
mitted by her. The visit was for the 
purpose of procuring or destroying 
some document, and there was no 
robbery of jewels. The murder was 
not premeditated, but came as the re 
sult of a sudden quarrel. He killed; 
he made his lucky escape; he dived 
into the gloom of the Glasgow street; 
the police fished about, and by a 
extraordinary set of chances caught 
somebody quite different; an obscure 
little gambler and trader who had 
never in his life seen Marion Gil 
christ! 


More and Better Snobbery 


(Continued from page 70) 


name, he hangs on to it like grim 
death. Once a Justice of the Peace, 
always a “Judge.” With us, a “Colo- 
nel” is anyone who has ever ranked 
higher than top sergeant in any volun- 
teer local military organization. One 
term in the House of Representatives 
renders any American “Congressman” 
So-and-So for the rest of his natural 
life. A “Professor” is anyone who ever 
undertook to teach anyone anything. 

I doubt if anyone has even attempted 
to list the number of our fraternal 
orders, or the high-sounding titles of 
those who administer them. This coun- 
try swarms with Supreme High Poten- 
tates, Grand Masters, Exalted Rulers, 
Wizards, Magisters, Archons, and 
Caliphs. The rolls of the College of 
Heralds, the Almanach de Gotha, and 
the Arabian Nights have been ran- 
sacked to find sufficiently impressive 
epithets to apply to otherwise unim- 
pressive citizens. The Lions, Rotary 
Club, and Kiwanis are theoretically 
business organizations; but you have 
only to talk to one of their members 
to realize that a Knight of the Grail 
could not regard his order with more 
exalted feelings. Scratch a Lion, and 
you will find a K. C. B. 

But somehow all this joining and 
sash-wearing and parading fails to 
satisfy the inner craving for distinc- 


Ce? 


tion that occasions it. No American 
stops at one secret society. It stays 
him for a while, but he still hungers 
for further exclusiveness, and so joins 
another.-I have known one man to 
belong to six such select and mutually 
exclusive brotherhoods. 

The trouble with these organizations 
is that they are self-made. A degree, 
or an order of merit, or an honorary 
membership, to be really and perma 
nently satisfying, ought to come down 
from somewhere above. It is no lasting 
fun to pin a medal on one’s self; 
even when several of us get together and 
pin medals on one another, we have 
no guarantee that the glow will last. 
wish the government could be persuaded 
to found a few orders of nobility, 
and so give us what we are all after. 

Indeed, the government could do 
worse. Much of the lawlessness of the 
Ku Klux Klan for instance, springs 
from its desire to perform mighty deeds 
in order to impress itself with its own 
impressiveness. If President Coolidge 
would only issue a proclamation est 
lishing it as, say, “The Order of the 
Argent Nightshirt”, its inferiority com 
plex would vanish. A Klansman wo 
be accepted as an important perso 
without having to prove it; and, % 
like all officially important persons, he 
would stop trying. 
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Be merry all, be merrp all, 
With holly dress the festive hall, 
Prepare the song, the feast, the ball 
To welcome merrp Christmas. 
— SPENCER 


BLACK STARR & FROST 


JEWELERS FOR 117 YEARS 
FIFTH AVE., CORNER 48ru ST., NEW YORK 


SOUTHAMPTON 
PALM BEACH 
PARIS 


© s. s. a F. 1927 
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SMOKADOR @& 


is the 


ideal gift 


Mrs. A. B. F.....asks for “two red ones to 
go with the draperies in my living room a 


ME ietenstopneron I go, I meet Smokador,”’ Mrs. F. says. “In the homes of my friends it 
seems to be a most useful member of the household. I just must have two of thosz 


lovely red ones.”” 


Smokador is decorative. It looks well in any room. Ten attractive colors. (See coupon 


below.) 


Women tell us that Smokador’s cleanliness and convenience are its finest features... 
and the fact that it doesn’t tip over and spill. No ashes are ever in sight. Nothing to 
smolder or smell, because cigarettes and cigars go out the instant they are tossed into 


Smokador...No fire worry when Smokadors are around. No danger of scarred furniture 


or burned rugs. 


It is so easy to clean Smokador. Simply unscrew stem and 
toss out contents of the bow!. No fuss, no muss. 

Don’t be misled into taking any but the genuine—look 
for the name, Smokador, on the match box holder and on the 
bottom of the bow]. This mark is a guarantee of genuineness, 


perfect workmanship and material. 


Sold by department stores, furniture, sporting goods, 


office equipment stores, and many others. 


Special folder to show colors—FREE! 


Note the snuffer grips—two on each Smokador. They 
hold forgotten smokes and snuff them out. 

Ashes and stubs fall through the bottomless tray and 
hollow stem down to roomy, air-tight bowl where they 


can’t smolder or smell. 


If you wish to see actual colors, send for Folder No. 20. 
It answers the questions you may want to ask. 


ROCK-A-BY 
TRADE 


Smokador 


REG US. PAT OFF 


SMOKADOR MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
130 West 42nd Street, New York City 
Also manufacturers of the mew patented GARDIAN 


Smokador, the hollow stem ashless ashstand with the 
protected glass container—Price $15.00 east of Missis- 


sippi, $15.50 west. 


© 1927, S. M. Co., Inc. 





swings Smokador back 0 Mahogany 


into position. It does 


SMOKADOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 
130 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


0) Dark Bronze O Dark Blue 0 Olive Green 














Made of 
durable metal 


Ornamental 
28 inches high 


Pat’d 
Oct. 27, 1925 
Dec. 1, 1925 


©1927. sm.co.inc 


D Light Blue 0 Willow Green 0 White 


ORomanGold ! 
V F 12-27 


| | 
{ If your dealer can’t supply you, send $10.50 for each Rock-a- 
by Smokador by check or money order ($11.00 west of | 

{ Missienipe. $15.00 Canada.) We'll ship promptly and deliver 
ee Sl | through dealer you name. Check colors desired. ] 
Nt { RS ee a nn cD ee ] 
Trade Maik l a i eee ee ee, See a ae eee ] 
Patented roly-poly : ] 
**Rock-a-by’’ base | City wee ween newer enn n nen see enn ene e ee ++ eee | ee eR ] 
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not tip over and spill. 0D Light Brown 


0 Chinese Red ] 











VANITY FAIR 


John S. Sargent—A Critical Estimate 


(Continued from page 66) 


opalescence on the side of the salmon 
and everywhere, everywhere, such 
agreeable picnics and the siesta after- 
wards when Sargent, always on the 
alert for impressions, did his best 
work whilst the others dozed in the 
dappled shade. 

But to record the motives gives 
merely an indication. What surprises 
is the uniform superficiality of the 
observation. On a vague apprehension 
of Impressionist practice he built up 
a formula which always came ready to 
his hand. This was adequate to the 
entirely superficial report which he 
loved to make, and it never occurred 
to him to penetrate further. The blues 
of his skies are nearly always the same 
cobalt, sunlit stone the same burnt 
sienna, distant mountains the same 
violet grey. The changes are rung on 
these just enough to situate the im- 
pression, never to exhaust its possi- 
bilities. 

As an illustrator, then, Sargent’s 
evaluation of phenomena is almost 
always that of the average cultured 
Anglo-Saxon. He reveals no vivid 
personal response, he is satisfied with 
what is immediately striking to almost 
all eyes. He is, in fact, always being 
struck; what distinguishes him so im- 
mensely is his power of striking back, 
of handing on the blow to the whole 
vast public. 

Sargent’s reputation was such that 
he found himself more than once en- 
trusted with those large schemes of 
mural decoration which have tempted 
the ambition of most great painters 
throughout the ages—schemes which, 
since they are generally in the hands 
of public bodies, are hardly ever allot- 
ted to those whose gifts might promise 
a successful issue. Anyhow, commis- 
sions such as it was the desperate and 
vain dream of a Degas and a Seurat 
to obtain were handed over without 
a tremor to Sargent. Perhaps no con- 
siderable painter was ever less gifted 
by nature for such an undertaking. 
What is strange is that this well-read 
and cultured man should have pro- 
duced designs so wanting in decorative 
coherence, filled with such common 
and inexpressive figures, and inspired 
with such journalistic pedantry as is 
revealed in the sketch for the Boston 
decorations. The answer which he is 
said to have made to a lady admirer, 
who asked for the meaning of the de- 
sign, that they were just “blokes 
dancing,” whilst it throws a sympathetic 
light on his character is nearer the 
truth than he was perhaps aware, for 
“blokes” these figures remain for all 
the rays of Aten and other archaeolog- 
ical apparatus by which he seems to 
have hoped to eke out the poverty of 
his invention. The bronze crucifix is 
no better. The symbolism of this is as 
boringly commonplace and _ undistin- 
guished as the plastic forms in which 
it is expressed. 

But it is time, after so many nega- 
tive results, that we faced the question 
of what, then, Sargent does stand for, 
of what authentic and solid gifts lie 
behind his vast reputation. 

When, in a social gathering, a new 
guest enters the room, every one has 
an impression of his appearance, from 
which he at once deduces provision- 
ally a number of facts, his social 


status, perhaps his profession, and q 
vague feeling of sympathy or antipathy 
or dubiety; what we know at such 
moments is not the man’s character. 
but the idiosyncrasy of his appearance. 
that whereby he is recognisable. Noy. 
Sargent saw this superficial social 
aspect of men with extreme clearness, 
and he had a marvellously accurate 
sense of proportion so that he could. 
when he came to paint the man’s head, 
put every feature exactly in its right 
position relatively to the others, 

In front of one of his portraits one 
feels at once that that is the man’s 
precise social aspect. But Sargent had 
no psychological imagination, he gives 
us nothing of what lies behind that 
first aspect. Then, again, his Paris 
training had put into his hands, thanks, 
of course, to his own intelligence jn 
accepting it, a perfect method for 
recording that appearance econoni- 
cally, methodically, and without any 
fumbling or hesitation. So that he 
never muddles or messes a tone; every 
brush stroke goes pat into its place, 
every tone is true enough as represen. 
tation of the visible facts. It was this 
splendid method, together with the 
unfailing accuracy of his proportions, 
that made him a giant among the 
Royal Academicians. But he belonged 
truly enough to their body. Neither 
his evaluations nor his vision really 
differed from theirs, it was only his 
vastly superior capacity for recording 
them that distinguished him. The re. 
sult was that he reported to the public 
those visual facts which interested 
them, far more sharply and precisely 
than the older Royal Academy paint 
ers. He never missed an effect, he was 
always striking. 

* * & & 

To ask to have, besides all this, 
works of art, is to be too exacting. 
Indeed, it is asking almost an impossi- 
bility. No man who was mainly an artist 
could have, so to speak, “delivered the 
goods”. No artist could have treated 
one after another of all these mem- 
bers of the Wertheimer family with 
almost equal success, with such cer- 
tainty of keeping to standard. His 
sensibility would have led him, here 
into some more penetrating and curious 
inquiry, there it would have been re- 
buffed altogether. From an _ artist, 
questions of composition and design 
would demand more anxious research. 
He could not have been satisfied as Sar- 
gent was with a mere general adequacy 
of presentment. Questions of quality 
would have held him up, made h'm 
repeat passages again and again and. 
perhaps in the search for some more 
intimate expression, made him lose all 
that freshness and élan which nevet 
deserts so competent a performer as 
he was. 

Sargent had neither the psychologi- 
cal nor the distinctively artistic vision 
—he had, one might say, no visual 
passion at all, scarcely any visual pre- 
dilections—he had rather the undiffer- 
entiated eye of the ordinary man 
trained to its finest acuteness for ob- 
servation, and supplied with the most 
perfectly obedient and skilful hand 
to do its bidding. But his values ate 
never esthetic values; they are the 
values of social and everyday life 

(Continued on page 112) 
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‘Creasure’ 
Solid Silver 


CS 
ance 8 fame 


STERLING 925/1000 FINZ 











Above— Other period designs in 
“Treasure” Silver: The Mount Ver- 
non, The Adam Style, The William 
and Mary Style and The Mary II. 


‘- . ? 
Additional piecesto complete one s 
table service make the happiest o 
gifts. Here area few suggestions: 


SET OF SIX 


E. Am. 

Engraved 
Tea Spoons, Reg.. . + - $12.50 
Dessert Forks . ... - 22.50 
Dessert Knives . . . ~~ 21.00 
Dinner Forks . . .. . 28.50 
Dinner Knives . . . . . 23.50 
Bouillon Spoons... . 14.50 
Butter Spreaders . . . . 15.00 
Coffee Spoons ..... 6.50 
Orange Spoons. . . + . 15.00 
Salad Forks. . 2... 18.50 
Ice Cream Forks . . .. 15.00 

SINGLE PIECES 

Butter Knife... . . . $5.50 
Cold Meat Fork a we ee 6.50 
Cream Ladle. ..... 3.25 
Gravy Ladle. . 1... 6.50 
Salad Rms es 9.00 
Salad Fork . 2... 9.00 
Sugar Spoon. . 2... $25 
Sugar BMI D sco ws. los 3.75 


Prices vary slightly in the different pat- 
terns. Complete Price Lists ofany pattern 
promptly sent at your request. 





"Salad Forks! From Aunt Constance. Isn’t she a dear??? 


‘Our TREASURE pattern, too. . . How did she know we 
needed them ?’?’ 


“Well, of course, I did apologize once rather pointedly for not 
having any. Then I let her admire our new Early American design 
and we talked about its vogue, you know. . . You don’t suppose she 
thought I was hinting, do you ?’’ 


ifts in «Treasure»? Surely. A half dozen Bouillon Spoons. Or 

Oyster Forks. Or Orange Spoons. A Waffle Server. A Berry 
Bowl. A Sandwich Plate. . . There is infinite range of choice —and 
gifts at prices which fall blithely within any limits you may have set. 

Silver in designs more charming and lovely than perhaps you 
have ever seen. And a style quality which has won marked favor for 
«Treasure» among people who have that innate something we call taste. 

The vogue perhaps suggests the Early American design in 
«Treasure» as a happy selection. But many, many people will find 
the other «Treasure» patterns equally charming. . . And the STERLING 
mark on each piece implies a standard which is taken for granted 
by your friends—and by yourself. 


Your jeweler will be glad to show you any of these delightful patterns. All are offered 

in dinner hollow-ware and in a complete line of flat silver. The «Early American 

Style» comes plain or decorated in the manner of old-fashioned hand engraving. . . If 
you prefer, a descriptive booklet will be sent upon request. 


ROGERS, LUNT @&% BOWLEN COMPANY ENGRAVED 


Silversmiths + Creators of Distinctive Tableware C e Si] 
SIITAC American dtyle 
50 NORTH KENWOOD STREET : GREENFIELD, MASS. The Garly Ame rica se 


Members of the Sterling Silversmiths Guild of America 
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VANITY FAjp 


John S. Sargent—A Critical Estimate 


(Continued from page 110) 


Naturally, such a vision would never 
force a man to discover the means by 
which to record its experiences, and 
here comes in the connection between 
applied and pure art. For, just as the 
man of applied science, having no 
particular passion for truth, applies 
the results discovered by those who 
have to some ulterior social end, so 
Sargent knew how to use for his pur- 
poses the discoveries of pure art. And 
he was not only very skilful in seeing 


what could be of service, but very 
«fortunate in what lay to his hand. For 


the dominant influence when he was a 


student in Paris was Manet. Now, Manet 


was very intensely an artist, an artist 


who had a passionate feeling about 
certain oppositions of tone’ and colour, 


and who felt these oppositions in such 


a way that he had to discover a very 
abrupt and frank way of stating them. 


He consequently invented a peculiarly 


straightforward and concise technique. 


It was this technique which Sargent 
had the quickness to see might be 


turned to quite other purposes, namely, 


to the rapid and incisive statement of 
the main facts of representation. For 
Manet certain relations of tone and 
colour had a definite esthetic signi- 
ficance; for Sargent they were merely 
means to effective representation. 
From Manet, too, he picked up ready 
made, as it were, certain colour har- 
monies—a chord of salmon pinks, 
oyster greys, and celadon greens to 
which he added, as a kind of universal 
medium, certain cool brown _ notes. 
This chord in all its varieties is ade- 
quate to his purposes, but he never 
shows in his statement the positive 
conviction of a passionate apprehen- 
sion. It is part of the general deco- 
rative effect of his presentment. Such 
is the art of John S. Sargent, a felici- 
tous application of means to an end 
really quite different from that for 


The 


which they were originally discovered, 

I see that one of my fellow critic; 
says that Sargent has ascended Pay. 
nassus so high that all can see him, ] 
think he has gone wrong in his topog. 
raphy. It is not Parnassus that Sargen, 
has climbed, but another mountain 
which frequently gets confused with j 
when viewed at a distance. This moun. 
tain has not yet been named. It is very 
high and has the advantage of never be. 
ing lost in cloud as Parnassus frequently 
is. A number of very celebrated artists 
sit there, and Sargent takes his place 
on it, how far below Sir Thomas 
Lawrence time alone will decide, 

If only this mountain could be 
properly named much confusion would 
be avoided. It ought to be as clearly 
understood in art as it is in science 
that those who profess the applied 
branches of these studies have a right 
to ten times the salary and far higher 
honours than those who are obsessed 
by the love of truth and beauty. The 
latter must also accept the fact that 
those who are as pre-eminent in ap. 
plied art as Sargent may gain, be. 
sides present wealth and fame, almost 
as much posthumous glory as the true 
Parnassians. 

The late Mr. Robert Ross was fond 
of declaring that all bad artists were 
nice men; he never said, though he 
frequently implied, that the converse 
also held true. Certainly, in all that I 
have said in protest against the gen- 
eral opinion that Sargent was a great 
master I have never thought of the 
man himself with other than admira- 
tion. Although I did not know him 
personally, all I ever heard of him led 
me to believe him generous and self- 
effacing; I am sure that he was no less 
distinguished and genuine as a man 
than, in my opinion, he was striking 
and undistinguished as an illustrator 
and non-existent as an artist. 


Pearl 


(Continued from page 90) 


“My friend,” Antonine answered, 
“please do not breathe a word of this 
to any one. And besides, why not carry 
out the joke and say that my pearl 
was a very good one and was worth a 
great deal of money? . . . Are you 
willing? We must have our fun, what!” 

“Agreed!” acquiesced M. Schlack, 
eager to return to his roast beef, which 


was getting cold. 


And without enthusiasm, Antonine 
started home. He was still trying to 
decide what tone to adopt as he 
mounted with a heavy step the stairs 
which he had descended so lightly. 
Georgette 


“Well?” Maurice and 
asked simultaneously. 

“Well, I am hungry.” 

“And the pearl?” 

“Seventeen hundred francs.” 

“You sold it?” 

“No.” 

“You still have it?” 

“No, tnat 18... « 
sold it, but not to Schlack.” 


“And what do I get?” asked Geor- 


gette, stubbornly. 


“Twenty francs, and let’s hear no 


more of this nonsense.” 


yes; in short, I 


The following Sunday, as he entered 
his wife’s room at eleven o’clock he 
surprised her with a buffer in her 
hand. 

“Again!” 

“The fact is that Maurice is coming 
to lunch. And by the way, you were 
not very polite to the boy the last 
time. You left him to eat all alone...” 

“With you.” 

“You know that he comes purely on 
your account, because he likes an 
opportunity to talk with a man of 
intelligence.” 

“And what kind of a menu are you 
going to serve?” 

“Oysters ... if only out of recogni 
tion.” 

Then M. Cruthely made a furious 
leap and shouted: 

“That is a woman for you! Remem- 
ber this: money does not interest 4 
man like me except when he has made 
it by regular business methods. Luck 
disgusts me, absolutely. And besides. 
I don’t need luck. I have enough ways 
of getting along. . . . Herring! do yu 
understand, I want nothing but her- 
ring, with mustard sauce!” 
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Gone—that conclusive bit of evidence 
that would have closed the deal... Brief 
cases fitted with Sesamee locks keep 
papers safe and instantly accessible. + + 














DRIEF cases, and other luggage, equipped with Sesamee make extremely desirable Christmas gifts 
LD Because, like all Sesamee locks, you just flick the wheels to your own secret combination + In- 
tantly the lock springs open as if by magic + And the wonderful part of it is, you select and set the 


combination yourself —merely by pressing a small button and turning the wheels to numbers that stick 





by you, closer than keys—your street address, birthday, telephone number—invent your own + Your 


combination opens everything you have, equipped with Sesamee - It works just as easily in the dark. 


Already these forward-looking manufacturers have adopted Sesamee locks: On brief cases, Stein 
Bros. Mfg. Co. On hand luggage, Boyle Leather Goods Co., Inc., Warren Leather Goods Co., 
Majestic Leather Goods Co., Seward Trunk & Bag Co.,S. Dresner & Sons, Inc. On trunks and Pullman 
cases, Wheary,Winship & Seward. On Canadian luggage, J. Eveleigh Co. And Rand Kardex Bureau 
have made it standard on Kardex Visible office files. + + ° + ° * 
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SESAMEE 


+ BRIEF CASE LOCK + 


THE MODERN LOCK 
THAT NEEDS NO KEY 
MAKES SITUATIONS 
LIKE THIS IMPOSSIBLE 





+ ¢ PADLOCK @¢ ¢ 
A WELCOME CHRISTMAS GIFT, HANDSOME 
AND USEFUL, NEATLY BOXED. MAKES A 
GOLF BAG, GARAGE, CELLARETTE, LOCKER 
OR SPARE TIRE SAFE AND ACCESSIBLE. SOLD 
AT THE BETTER LUGGAGE, SPORTING 
GOODS, MEN’S FURNISHINGS AND DEPART- 
MENT STORES, MADE IN THREE CONVENIENT 
SIZES, NICKELED, RUST PROOFED .. $3.75 to $4.50 


CONNECTICUT 
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23 POINT HAND TAILORED 























N Goodman € Suss Clothes in- 
dividuality of design is tempered | 





to that smart conservatism which 





marks the apparel of the best dressed 
men of the country. The superb 
quality of fine fabrics is enhanced by 
a “23 Point Hand Tailored” crafts- 
manship which finds an equivalent 
only in the better products of the 
better custom tailors. 






















Sold by shops where you natu- 
rally expect to find the best 


GOODMAN & SUSS 
CLOTHES 


ROCHESTER N.Y. 
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VANITY FAIR 


James Cruze 


(Continued from page 82) 


lieutenants of finance, he has managed 
to make one great picture in The 
Covered Wagon and one picture which 
many discriminating observers have 
thought was among the finest of its 
kind, One Glorious Day. Cruze wrote 
the latter story himself. It was fanci- 
ful and different. Will Rogers was 
the star. 

Cruze also directed the Connelly- 
Kaufman play A Beggar on Horse- 
back. There is no middle ground of 
opinion on this picture. Mare Con- 
nelly considers it a bad piece of work. 
Cruze considers it better than the play. 
It was one of the two financial failures 
he has made. 

Cruze is the master.of broad and 
obvious comedy. The subtleties of life 
elude him. In literature he more often 
understands the Dreisers and not the 
Cabells of the world. And yet for years 
he has been interested in directing 
Twain’s Mysterious Stranger; Will 
Rogers as Pudd’nhead Wilson; and 
Roscoe Arbuckle as the rollicking Fal- 
staff. Studio officials have used all the 
blandishments of financial cajolery to 
keep him from doing the fantastic 
R. U. R. : 

The greatest defect in Cruze’s char- 
acter—next to his having been an 
actor—is—he calls Jesse L. Lasky, 
Mister. It is the key to the man. The 
obsequious waiter all over again— 
mightier than the accident of destiny 
he waits upon—but still obsequious. 

The cost of each film is charged 
against the director in the final reck- 
oning. Cruze is too aware of this. He 
is too often the young hobo burned 
deep by the branding iron of neces- 
sity. He is fearful of letting slip his 
thousand dollars a day. 

There is in him the hard fibre of 
the man who succeeds in earning 
enormous sums for a corporation. It 
is only now and then that an inner 
urge hurts him. What is left of this 
tiny acorn in the man may yet make 
him the one oak among directors. 

His mind would have been of the 
first order if it had not been commer- 
cially trained to pattern after other 
minds. His memory is astonishing. 
Whenever he has a flash of originality 
—which he often has—he remembers 
his thousand dollars a day. 

Fully capable of inventing new 
forms and expressions for the screen 
—he does not wish to be a pioneer 
like his father. 

He receives three hundred and sixty- 
five thousand dollars a year by appeal- 
ing to the lowest common denominator 
of mankind. “You can’t buy Rolls 
Royces with art,” he says. 

If he were not forced to spend his 
time and waste his talent in hitting 
the moronic bull’s-eye he would be the 
first really great director. 

With a powerful faculty for obser- 
vation, he too often turns life into a 
series of remembered “gags”. A semi- 
barbarian—a hedonistic mastodon in 
his capacity for the enjoyment of life, 
unmoral, and anti-social save in his 
own mansion, he is the despair and 
the delight of one who would try to 
analyze him. 

He seldom removes his cap. Men 
are not encouraged to give their seats 
to ladies in his home. “If she’s a lady 
she can find a seat for herself.” 


But down deep in the man is g 
profound love of beauty. He stood ig 
his magnificent bedroom, which his 
wife, Betty Compson, planned for him, 
and said with a softer voice than 
usual: “This is the first beautify 
room I’ve ever had.” Cruze _ walks 
more softly in this room—and some. 
times removes his cap. 

Next to his wife, the beautiful Miss 
Compson, his chief passion is shrubs 
and flowers. He has spent thirty-five 
thousand dollars in decorating his 
grounds with rare specimens. 

It was but a short time ago that the 
entire Famous Players-Lasky studio 
revolved around the personality of 
James Cruze. Everyone, from Mr, 
Zukor down to the most obscure 
reader was in search of another “epic” 
for him. 

At last, Harry Carr, a Los Angeles 
newspaperman, sold them the idea of 


filming Old Ironsides. With character. 


istic stupidity the company started 
making the picture in the middle of 
an unsettled California spring. It was 
the first week in July before the sun 
shone enough to allow Cruze to have 
the cameras turned more than two 
hours in succession. 

With hundreds of men on an island 
in the Pacific in too close proximity 
to Hollywood, Cruze began, with the 
help of Lawrence Stallings, who knew 
little of pictures, and of different film 
notables, who knew less than Stall- 
ings, a newcomer, to make the epic 
hodge-podge of the sea called Old 
Tronsides. 

The film cost nearly two million 
dollars. Half of this amount might 
have been saved had the film been 
started when it should have been—in 
more settled weather. 

The love story was written into Old 
Ironsides by James Cruze for the 
entertainment of the American herd. 
He has since absolved Mr. Stallings 
from all blame in connection with the 
imitation of Elinor Glyn: The story 
was perhaps more banal than any- 
thing ever concocted in the love-sick 
brains of drivel writers since men and 
women decided they needed a license 
to populate grave yards. 

But the film magnates had said that 
Old Ironsides must be an epic. It was 
the tawdriest epic ever conceived in 
the befuddled brains of men. 

The sad manipulators of art for the 
multitude looked at their misbegotten 
child in the projection room 
immediately begin pinning the scarlet 
letter of blame on each other. Then all 
decided to blame Cruze—the one man 
among them who had ever made 4 
genuine contribution to the screen. 

Peter B. Kyne was engaged to write 
the titles. He resigned in favor of 
Rupert Hughes. 

The titles were intelligent—and 
blended the proper measure of patti 
otism with good English. There were 
a few good details in the films—and— 
the rest is silence. 

When Lincoln finally learned to let 
one of his generals alone, he began 
win battles. d 

It is quite possible that had this 
picture been made as far away from 
Hollywood as was The Covered Wagon 
it might have been a great film. 

(Continued on page 116) 
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SILVERSMITHS 





(OHERE is a touch of masterfulness and 
vobust vigor in Antique. Strong, sweeping 
lines—broad surfaces—massive weight—an 
almost scornful simplicity. A pattern which 
coincides with the divect, energetic, business- 
like America of 1927. 

Yet Antique has its softer, more feminine 
side. Follow that infinitely graceful curve 
down the handle. Let your eye dwell on the 
fascinating, velvet-like texture of those 
surfaces. 

But to appreciate the complete distinction 
of Antique, you must see it at your jeweler’s. 
When you hold one of these masterpieces of 
the silyversmith’s art in your hand, you will 
vealize in a flash that this is the Ghvristmas 
present for which you have been searching. 

May we send you our special booklet 
on the Antique pattern, and a copy of 
“The Wonder of Sterling Silver”? Addvess 
FR. Wallace % Sons Mfg. Co., 712 “Wallace 
Park, Wallingford, Conn. 


Antique Tea Spoons are $13.50 insets of six, Dinner 
Forks $25.50 and Dinner Knives $22.50. The Vege- 
table Dish is $50, the Water Pitcher (capacity & pts.) 
$125, and its Tray $75. Goblets are $19.50 each. 
The Goffee Set of 3 picees is $185; with Waiter $285. 
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The odeur selected for the Christ- 
mas gift must be a paradox... 
universally alluring... and fas- 
tidiously exclusive. 


Lionceau, Master Perfumer of 
Paris, has fully achieved this end 
in his delightful “Le Fleuve 
Bleu,” combining, the entrancin}, 
fragrances of field and forest with 
the rarest odeurs of wild loveliness. 


Each lovely blue-black bottle, en- 
closed in its blue suede-like case, 
bears the guarantee, ‘“‘Made, Bot- 
tled, Boxed and Sealed in France”. 
Eighteen dollars a package. 


PAIR IFU MS 
ILHON CIEAU 


NEW YORK 
565 Fifth Avenue 
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VANITY FAR 


“James, My Hat and Stick!” 


(Continued from page 60) 


Q. Is a woman always sympathetic 
ready and helpful? 

A. (glancing at Mrs. A.): Aha! Aha 
ha ha! Ahahaaaahaahahahaaaha! .. . 

Mrs. A. (with thin lips): I don’t see 
anything to laugh at. 

Q. Would you enjoy being single 
again? 

A. Boy, O, boy! 

Mrs. A. (suddenly): What do you 
mean by that? 

A. What do I mean by what? 

Mrs. A. What you said. 

A. What did I say? 

Mrs. A. You said “Boy O Boy!” 

A. Well, I don’t see what’s wrong 
with ... 

Mrs. A. It wasn’t what you said, 
it was how you said it. Anyway, I 
don’t like the way you’ve been talking 
about me tonight. 

A. IThaven’t said a word about you 
tonight. I’ve just been answering 
questions. 

Mrs. A. Yes, well, you'll answer a 
few more questions when you get home. 

A. Oh, is that so! 

Mrs. A. Yes, and not only that... 

Which was where I got the idea for 
my own little game. It is a very simple 
pastime; and it should prove very 
popular at week-ends where the guests 
have grown weary of playing numer- 
ology, graphology, I’ve Got Your Num- 
ber! and other forms of character- 
analysis. I have called my game: “And 
Not Only That ...”; but it may also 
be known as “And Here’s What I 
Think of You!”, “Candour”, and 
“James, My Hat and Stick!” 

Only two, players are required for a 
round of “And Not Only That...” 
the hostess and any guest; and, unlike 
its more formidable predecessors, there 
is no time wasted before they start in 
examining your hand-writing or ask- 


ing you questions out of a book, ]y 
my game, you come right to the point, 
According to the rules, any hostess 
hereafter who suggests another game 
of Character-Analysis immediately be. 
comes a 123456789; and any guest jg 
privileged to walk up to her, level his 
forefinger accusingly, and recite her 
“Key Number” to her without further 
warning. 

The “Key” for Number 123456799 
is somewhat as follows: 

“You pink-faced baboon, you social 
loss, you mental parasite, you’ve bored 
me with your parlor-sports ever since 
I arrived, you have pounced of me 
after breakfast with a book of charag. 
ter-analysis, you have taken up my 
mornings with questionnaires and my 
afternoons with graphology, you 
haven’t given me time to digest my 
dinner before you have started in on 
me again at night, I’m sick and tired 
of being analyzed, probed and insulted, 
I never had such a bum time in all 
my life, and, if I ever live through this 
week-end you'll get me out here again 
over my dead body. And not only 
that...” The player is then privileged 
to turn back and recite the entire 
Analysis again from the beginning, 
repeating the process over and over 
until he is exhausted. He then bows 
politely from the waist, lights a 
cigarette, and exclaims: “James, my 
hat and _ stick.” 

In fact, this is where the game de. 
rives its other title: “James, My Hat 
and Stick!” 

On second thought, it might be bet- 
ter for the guest to get his hat and 
stick from James before he starts to 
play. Then he can recite the “Key 
Number” to the hostess over his 
shoulder, while he is running down 
the road. 


James Cruze 


(Continued from page 114) 


Save in ballad form and then only 
in the mood of a gargantuan vulga- 
rian does Cruze care for song. He has 
contempt for The Clown’s Lament in 
Pagliacci. He dismisses it with: “The 
guy pities himself because his wife 
left him.” 

His mansion--on twelve acres of 
ground—is always open. He calls it 
his “road house”. Few people really 
know him though he has many friends. 

He has no politeness of speech. He 
will say the most terrifying things to 
one’s face. When the person has gone 
—he says nothing. 

Often have I been firmly convinced 
that there were no nuances in -his 
mind. 

And then—that which I have writ- 
ten contradicts me. 

If civilization consists in allowing 
each human complete expression— 
then Cruze is, at least, a civilized 
barbarian. His guests are only re- 
quested to say nothing of a racial 
nature. He does not wish to offend 
his negro servants—who have been 
with him for years. 


I once gave him a play to read. It 
was the story of a simple negro giant's 
moral and physical disintegration. 

Three days later I asked his opinion 
of it. He sat, bent over, with his elbows 
on his knees. His immense hands held 
his strong jaws a long time. 

“God—what you did to that big 
beautiful man.” 

George Jean Nathan concurred in 
this opinion months later. 

Gathered about him for five years 
was the same group of helpers. They 
have since been disbanded by B. P. 
Schulberg, the associate producer for 
Famous Players-Lasky, who has said, 
“The day of the individual in pictures 
is over.” A sad day, indeed. 

Cruze, a dominating and inarticulate 
Rabelais, deadens the pain of the 
inner urge with ribaldry and song. 

If his sensibilities were a trifle 
keener; if he were just a bit more 
sensitive, he would be possibly, 8 
greater artist and a_ less success 
ful commercial director. He has 4 
corporation and not an artistic col 
science. 
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Jeweled treasures typical of beautiful 
pieces in platinum and precious stones, 


bfantis dadopd by Caleoae J E.CALDWELL & CO. 


artists for those who would present gifts Philadelphia 
of marked individuality and charm. 
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If s having 


is hard work 


TRY 


e 
Better : 
Shave 


HEN YOU begin to wonder if you can’t put off 
W shaving just a little longer; when you start to 
ask yourself—“have I got to shave?”’—then it’s time to 
learn about the quicker, easier, smoother way—“the 
better shave”. 


This “better shave”, with Fougére Royale (Royal Fern) 
Shaving Cream, enables you to shave closely without 
the slightest irritation. Fougére Royale makes a rich, 
creamy lather that softens the beard evenly, all the way 
through. You don’t have to scrape and pull—the “better 
shave” is simple and comfortable. Try it. Get Fougére 
Royale from your druggist, 50c. 

Fougére Royale After-Shaving Lotion is soothing, 

healing and cooling after a close shave. Restores mois- 

ture to the skin, evaporates quickly and is not sticky. 


It’s a new product but most druggists already have it. 
—75C. 


ugere oyale 


Shaving Cream 


Pronounced Foo-Zhaire Royal 










Shaving Cream, 50c; 
After-Shaving 
Lotion, 75¢; 
Shaving Stick, 75¢; 
Talcum, $1. 
Eau Vegetale, $1. 25; 
Facial Soap, 50c. 





Houbigant, Inc., 539 W. 45th St., New York 








VANITY FAIR 


Proceeding With the American Credo 


(Continued from page 75) 


§18. 


That a German police dog, despite 
his bluff and honest appearance, is in 
reality very treacherous, especially 
with children. 


§19. 


That an army mule, when his com- 
mand goes into battle, knows perfectly 
well what is going on, and accordingly 
calls a recess on all his cussedness; 
but that, as soon as the engagement 
is over, he kicks the stuffings out of 
all hard-tack within range, just to 
show his contempt for the folly of 
war. 


§20. 


That no amount of suasion will in- 
duce a mule to set foot on ice, because 
he knows he will fall down and bust 
his south facade. 


§21. 


That a mule, when he treads the 
Bright Angel trail, views the abyss 
below without any emotion whatever. 
because he knows the vertigo to which 
human beings are subject is just a 
matter of imagination. 


§22. 


That persons in the last stages of 
tuberculosis are all very erotic. 


§23. 


That tobacco is very harmful to a 
sufferer from tuberculosis, but that 
doctors encourage him to smoke, on 
the theory that since he is going to die 
anyhow he might as well get a little 
enjoyment out of life while he can. 


§24. 


That if a woman who has tuber- 
culosis bears a child every year, she 
will not die. 


§25. 


That tuberculosis was unknown 
until people began to wear clothes. 


§26. 


That if you put a pair of pants on 
an Indian he will die within a week. 


§27. 


That Negro internes in the New 
York hospitals have several times dis- 
covered perfect cures for syphilis, but 
that the medical profession never paid 
any attention to their claims because 
it didn’t want them to get the credit. 


§28. 


That the medical profession could 
find specifics for all the social diseases 
in three weeks if it wanted to, but that 
it doesn’t do so because it has more 
important things on its mind. 


§29. 


That hospital nurses are bored to 
death with all romantic overtures, and 


only go through with their kittenish 
monkeyshines in order to humor the 
male patients. 


§30. 


That the Appalachian mountaineers 
have devised an herb compound that 
will cure a surprising number of dis. 
eases, but that the medical profession 
never puts any faith in these decoc. 
tions, because it is so prejudiced. 


§31. 

That a poultice made of May Apple, 
boiled in some way that Negresses 
know about, will lift a cancer clean 
out by the roots. 


§32. 


That if rain falls on Easter Sunday, 
it will rain for seven consecutive 
Sundays. 


§33. 


That all popular song-writers are 
drug addicts. 


§34. 


That one’s character can be judged 
by the class of literature one reads, 


§35. 


That only very intelligent persons 
commit suicide, and that a fool never 
will. 


§36. 


That physicians never take their 
own medicine. 


§37. 


That insects and vermin thrive on 
the powder concocted for their exter- 
mination. 


§38. 


That wearing tennis shoes makes a 
woman’s legs appear twice their nat- 
ural size. 


§39. 
That all policemen have fallen 
arches. 

§40. 


That an only child is always spoiled 
and is very inconsiderate of its elders. 


§41. 


That a student who works his way 
through college derives more benefit 
from his education than a_ student 
sent to school by his parents. 


$42. 


That an ulcerated mouth is an in- 
fallible sign that one’s stomach is 
likewise ulcerated. 


§43. 


That no Master of Pedagogy has 
any practical sense. 
(Continued on page 122) 
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MATCH YOUR STERLING SILVER WITH MORE STERLING 


OW LE pieces this Christmas ... 


PAUL REVERE ° LA FAYETTE * LADY MARY ~*- VIRGINIA CARVEL- 


... choose from these lovely 


LADY CONSTANCE * MARY CHILTON * COLONIAL - D’'ORLEANS 


Lady Constance soup 


spoon 
Mary Chilton salad 
fork.. 6 for $17.50 
Colonial tea spoon 
6 for $12.00 
D'Orleans coffee spoon 
6 for $ 9.50 
Paul Revere bouilfon 
6 for $12.00 
La Fayette butter 
spreader... .6 for $14.00 
. rs Lady Mary dessert fork f ‘ 
— iets 6 for $17.00 : SEVILLE 
aaetching tint ware Virginia Carvel table : & (below) . 
2 for $ 8.75 / j Newest Towle pattern 
Coffee set { 
(3 pieces) . . . $200.00 
Sugar and Cream $90.00 
Waiter $55.00, Service 
Plate, doz 
‘(similar to plate shown) 
Sandwich plate 1o-in... . $28.00 
Fruit Salad dish 12-in.. . .$55.00 


Bowl 10-inch . . $55.00 
(with flower-holdera most 
attractive centerpiece) 
Bowl without base, 10-in. 
(useful for puddings, ice 
cream). 





LOUIS XIV SEVILLE 


Knife, dessert size Knife, dessert size 

6 for $21.00 6 for $21.00 
Iced tea spoon Fork, dessert size 

6 for $17.00 6 for $19.50 


OLD COLONIAL PATTERN—TOWLE 


Dishes similar to one in background— 
for fruit salad, pudding, ice cream — 
10-in., $30.00, 12-i $50.00 
for sandwiches, cakes, baked potat 
9-in., $20.00, 10-in., $25.00 
Compote for bonbons and cakes. ..... . .$30.00 
Candelabrum 


VIRGINIA CARVEL ° D’'ORLEANS 


The Towle Silversmiths 


NEWBURYPORT, MASSACHUSETTS 
Member Sterling Silversmiths’ Guild of America 


SEVILLE OLD COLONIAL ° LOUIS XIV 


MARY CHILTON 


VIRGINIA CARVEL PATTERN—TOWLE 


Bowl for vegetables, salads, desserts. 
8-in. $20.00, 9-in. $25.00, 10-in.. $28.00 
Decorative Compote for tea cakes, candies, 
... $28.00 
Candlestick, per pair .... . . $65.00 
ee ere + eee + $7.50, $8.50, $10.00 


LA FAYETTE 


Start your service this Christmas with a Towle coffee or tea pot—sugar and cream—or a three-piece set 
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VANITY FAIR 








Smooth 





as Stabilated Motoring 


Swing smoothly into the open road. 
Slip down on the cushions content- 
edly relaxed. Think of nothing save 
the glorious thrill of buoyant motor 
car motion. A new-found method 
brings to motoring America the new- 
found joy of Stabilated Motoring. 
This new method — only to be had 
in Watson Stabilators—steps far 
ahead of present-day methods of ab- 
sorhing or otherwise dealing with 
throws after they have happened. 
For all time, bobbing and tossing 


and bouncing are ended. But more than that— your 


car has a symphony of motion totally new. 


FOR 


Peerless - - Studebaker - . Willys-Knight 








LARGE CARS 


America’s foremost heavy cars are equipped with 
Watson Stabilators, Type C7. Tests convinced these 
manufacturers that Stabilated Motoring is a neces- 
sity: Dodge Senior - - Duesenberg - . DuPont. . 
Franklin . . Gardner . - Hudson - - Isotta Fraschini 
- - Locomobile .. McFarlan .. Nash. - Packard - . 






COMPLETE FOR HEAVY CARS $48 ..IN FAR WEST $49 


The one sure way is to 
remove the cause 


Watson Stabilators are not shock-absorbers, 
nor are they checking devices. Stabilators 
attack the whole problem of easy riding 
from a fundamentally different angle. In- 
stead of being content to permit vicious 
throws to take place and then step in and 
absorb or otherwise check them, Watsons 
do not permit these throws even to get 
started. Watsons, by converting force (the 
cause of a throw) into heat, thus remove 
the cause and prevent these throws—a big 
basic difference. 

It’s like attacking and removing the cause 
of an illness instead of taking drugs to 
deaden the pain. 

This dealing with cause rather than with 
effect explains the wonders of the Watson 
ride and the great growing demand for 
Stabilated Motoring. 


Outwardly, Watson 
Stabilators are con- 
ventional in appear- 
ance. Inwardly and 
functionally, howev- 
er, there can be no 
comparison with any 
other “easy riding” 
mechanism. Stabil- 
atorsattack the force 
instead of waiting to 
deal with the throw. 
















_COMPLETE FOR LIGHT CARS $28 .. IN FAR WEST $29 


Wheels snuggle to the road and 
speed you steadily, smoothly on. 
ward. Steering is easier. You sense a 
new security and safety. 

Watson Stabilators give a magical 
new meaning to motoring comfort 
. . . they give Stabilated Motoring. 
America’s foremost heavy cars come 
to you fully equipped with Watson 
Stabilators. 

And other thousands of motorists, 
who demand the utmost in riding 
comfort, find Watson Stabilators 


their inevitable choice. John Warren Watson Com- 


pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


FOR LIGHT CABS 


Millions of America’s light weight cars can now 
enjoy Stabilated Motoring. For the new Watson 
Stabilators, Type AA, have been expressly designed 
to conquer the riding peculiarities of small, short- 
wheelbase cars, such as: Chevrolet . - Dodge :: 
Oakland . . Whippet - - Chrysler . . Nash - - Star-: 


Essex . - Oldsmobile . - Wolverine - - Pontiac 





WATSON STABILATORS 
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A Far Advanced f 
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P HE new Cadillac comes to you clothed more regally than any motor car which has 
-_ ever preceded it, either here or in Europe. This rare and exceptional beauty of body 
itson and interior embellishment alone is sufficient to compel the connoisseur to pause and gaze 
coe in admiration. But the exquisite appearance is only the beginning. The soul of the car, if such 
a term be permissible, is the far advanced development of the go-degree V-type, 8-cylinder 
. engine which literally gives wings to this massive, smooth riding car ’ 7 ’ ’ 
P $29 More than 50 exclusive body styles by Fisher and Fisher-Fleetwood 


CADILLAC 


A Notable Product of General Motors 




















Mothers, Married Daughters, 
y, 

© Accomplished Hostesses, Young Housekeepers, Recs, 
Nieces, Cousins, Sisters 


“ not to mention. a few Fathers, several Sons, occasional Brothers, 
and a variety of Husbands, Uncles and Nephews ~ will be honestly pleased 




























——— blue Or greén. WHALE 
bath mats—blue and 
green. About 


.. 


STRIPED 
BorDER turk- 





to recezves somes Cannon, towels,” likes theses, this Christmas 


‘ee _— 





1. Framinco turkish tox ‘el, borders—pink, blue, gold, green, 
lavender. Abo ut $1. 50. 


2. Marmoser turkish towel, borders— pink, 
blue, gold, green, lavender. About $1.75. 
> d > dS > 


5. Do.pHIN bath mat, marine 
> 





$3.00. 








turkish 
| welts ea 
-_ tozvel, borders 





i 2 
SEa- 


GULL 


ish tox pink, 6 —pink, blue, 
blue, gold, green gold, lavender. 
mer quality. bout Price about $1.50. 
p1.25. 8. ELEPHANT Auck toceel, 
rio nner ee special for children, borders 
is ! ane —pink, blue, gold, lavender. 
PRATT 2 65 wag, G00 Price about 35c. 
gre Price about 25c. 


6. SUNFISH turkish 








9. LIGHTHOUSE turkish 
towel. Borders come in 

















towel Bo rders choice of pink, blue, 
in pink, blue gold, green or 
sidataiil “A lavender. 
Price about P vine 
$1.75. about 
$2.00. 
[aes | 
Absorb quickly 
ear well ~ Cost less 
be 
TOWELS caaewee 
*Guaranteed absolutely color-fast. Sold in dry-goods and 
department stores everywhere. 
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YEARS 


CARDINAL PATTERN 
spoon 


‘ea 
Set of si 


ONLY GLORIFY IT AND 








$3.75 


HIS Christmas, Heirloom 
Plate brings to you three 
beautiful period patterns from 





ous triumphs of the silver- 

smith to portray the spirit of the gift 
and bear your message of affection. 
And you can make no wiser choice, 
for Heirloom Plate is of a quality 
that endures; a silverware worthy of 
passing from generation to generation. 


WM. A. ROGERS, LTD. «x 
New York Chicago 


VIRGINIAN PATTERN 


which to choose. Three glori- — 


Set of six . . 


ADELPHI PATTERN 
Sugar Shell 
In lined box, $1.25 each 





* These three lovely patterns 
are sold in single pieces or 
complete services, all richly set 

750  iNappropriate gift cases. They 

also may be had in handy 

“Silvermaids”—finely finished cabi- 

nets holding from 160 to 234 

pieces. See Heirloom Plate at your 

Jeweler’s. Write us for booklet, 

showing pieces and prices, and name 

of dealer nearest you. 


~ ww NIaGaRa FALLS, N. Y. 
San Francisco Toronto 


Hemwloom Plate 


From Generation to Generation 
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MAKE IT DEARER 















Not merely a 
question of choice 
but a matter of 


STYLE 


“MTYLE says Suspenders — and men 
who know style call for Pioneer 
Suspenders. 


Suspenders are essential for present 
trouser styles, essential for stylish fit, 
essential for easy comfort. 


Young men are wearing Suspenders in 
colorful patterns that permit them to 
indulge A oem taste for color, and are de- 
manding Pioneer Suspenders because 
they know that Pioneer is Style. 





For 50 years men have worn Pioneer 
Suspenders for comfort —now they wear 
them for Style as well as comfort. Ask 
for the newest patterns in Pioneer 
Suspenders at the men’s wear counter. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY 
315 to 323 North Twelfth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

For 50 Years Manufacturers of 


Pioneer Belts Pioneer Suspenders 
Brighton Garters 











SUSPENDER 











VANITY FAR} 


Proceeding With the American Credo 


(Continued from page 118) 


$44. 
That brown-eyed infants always 
appear cross-eyed in photographs. 


§45. 


That a parrot cannot control an im- 
pulse to swear in the presence of a 
gentleman of the cloth. 


$46. 
That all women are afraid of mice. 
$47. 


That, when a man and woman are 
deeply and passionately in love with 
each other, if one of them feels ill, 
so close is the bond between them, 
the other will experience a sympa- 
thetic illness. 


$48. 


That if Al Smith becomes President, 
the country will immediately come 
under the control of the Pope. 


$49. 


That all the authors of sea-adven- 
ture stories were born and raised in 
the Middle West and have never seen 
a body of water larger than the 
Mississippi River. 


§50. 
That any woman who smokes ciga- 


rettes is a fille de joie, mentally if not 
anatomically. 
§51. 
That all hotel house-detectives wear 
derbies and spend half their time 


spying upon guests through the key- 
holes. 


§52. 
That it is impossible to cross the 


Atlantic without having to give away 
at least a hundred dollars in tips. 


53. 


om 


That there are so many bill-boards 
on each side of the Lincoln Highway 
that it is impossible to catch even a 
glimpse of the scenery. 


§54. 


That the first thing a New Yorker 
does upon awakening in the morning 
is to reach for the bromo-seltzer bottle. 


§55. 


That all butchers are dishonest and 
weigh their hands along with the meat. 


§56. 


That collegians never wear hats, and 
spend the money thus saved on bril- 
liantine. 


§57. 
That no man can be a success with- 


out a high school education, or the 
equivalent. 


$58. 


That all Easterners think that Texas 
is still wild and woolly, and over-ryp 
by millions of long-horn cattle and 
two-gun cowboys. 


§59. 


That all bootleg liquor contains 3 
high percentage of fusel oil. 


§60. 


That no literary critic ever reads a 
book through but forms his opinion 
from the jacket blurbs and from what 
friends who have read it tell him. 


$61. 


That every stranger who ventures 
into the Cumberland Mountains jg 
suspected of being a revenooer. 


$62. 


That many doctors have ceased 
actual practice and now devote their 
full time to writing liquor prescrip. 
tions, from which they make a hand. 
some living. 


§63. 


That all newspaper editorial writ- 
ers own a copy of Bartlett’s Book of 
Familiar Quotations, without which 
they would be powerless to write. 


$64. 


That dealers in antiques buy Grand 
Rapids furniture and discharge a load 
of bird-shot at each piece to give it 
a worm-eaten appearance, thus making 
rich yokels believe that it is several 
hundred years old. 


§65. 


That if a cross-eyed person looks 
one in the face, one can ward off bad 
luck by spitting into one’s hat. 


$56. 
That Lindbergh is a hero, but that 
the men who went over Niagara Falls 
in barrels were fools. 


867. 


That the reason Adolph Zukor has 


not cancelled Pola Negri’s contract is 


because they are both natives of 
Hungary. 
$68. 


That James Branch Cabell presently 
spends most of his time thinking up 
delicate synonyms for phallic allusions 
in order that the censors may be de 
feated in their attempts to suppress 
his books. 


§69. 


That Dreiser, for long a poor mat, 
has lately made so much money out 
of his books and out of the movie 
rights to them that he now lives 
great style in a twenty-room Park 
Avenue apartment and has two valets 

(Continued on page 124) 
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: > The Bracelet 
Superior pearls and prectous stones Diamonds and five 


cabochon emeralds 


selected with the discrimination de- The Ring 
A cabochon sap- 


veloped by four generations o f experts. geareend diamonds 
Th us are Caldwell pa trons safe- 


guarded and the pleasure of owning CALDWELL & CO. 


or giving Caldwell Jewelry enhanced. Philadelphia 


valets. 
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rom the hom ds 


O bid -mettd cra/tsmen 


: Kent of London comes this Christmas gift 


suggestion—a beautiful brush for the correctly 


appointed toilet table. 


For 150 years Kent’s British Brushes have been the 


chosen brushes of royalty and of fashion’s leaders 


everywhere. They are the achievements of the master 
craftsmen of the Old World, whose fathers and grand- 


fathers also spent their lives practising their art for 


G. B. Kent & Sons. 


You will find these Kent Brushes in the country’s finest 


and smartest shops, ranging in price from $5.00 upward. 


If you have never seen or examined these Kent 


Hair Brushes and other brushes in the complete Kent 


Line, do so now. 


If you cannot see them in your 


particular locality, ask the head of the toilet goods 


department in your chosen store to write or wire us 


about getting them. 


Exclusive Distributors in the United States 
for Messrs. G. B. Kent e? Sons, Ltd., London, England 


PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC BRUSH CO., Florence, Mass. 


“BS&ST 
BRITISH 


KENTS 








BRUSHES 
mas: GS 














VANITY FAR 


Proceeding With the American Credo 


(Continued from page 122) 


$70. 


That only an Italian knows how to 
prepare spaghetti properly. 


§71. 


That Benedictine liqueur is so ex- 
pensive because it is made by the 
Benedictine monks in their monastery 
and because their output is insufficient 
to meet the demand. 

§72. 

That the last words attributed to 
many great men were not actually 
their last words at all, and that their 
real last words were too dirty to be 


published. 
§73. 


That regular doses of bicarbonate 
of soda will both prevent and promptly 
cure a cold. 


§74. 


That if the British nobility had not 
contracted its many marriages with 
actresses and so preserved its biologi- 
cal health, it would today be damn 
nigh extinct. 


§75. 


That crim. con. cures a pimply com- 
plexion. 


$76. 


That farmers are great readers of 
the Saturday Evening Post. 


§77. 


That a two-dollar bill will not be 
unlucky if you exercise the precaution 
to tear a corner off it. 


§78. 


That the old residents of New York 
never read any other paper than the 
Herald-Tribune because of their loy- 
alty to the traditions of James Gordon 
Bennett and Horace Greeley. 


§79. 


That four persons out of every five 
have pyorrhea. 


§80. 


That you can sell back your Gordon 
gin bottles, if the labels are still in- 
tact, to a bootlegger for a dollar apiece. 


§81. 


That the bed sheets in London are 
always so damp that an American, if 
he wishes to have a comfortable night's 
sleep, has to dry them in front of the 
grate before he deposits himself upon 
them. 


$82. 


That after you have talked French 
to a waiter in Paris for a couple of 
hours it always turns out that he can 


speak and understand English Der. 
fectly. 


§83. 


That Carl Van Vechten spends gj 
his time with Negroes and that hej 
seriously considering  blacking 
permanently and buying a cooperatiy, 
flat in Harlem. 


§84. 


That the Unknown Soldier buried, 
Arlington Cemetery may in all likel. 
hood be a Canadian or a Wop. 


§85. 

That whenever a well-known write 
goes to Hollywood, all the movie 
tresses stop work immediately in order 
to entertain him so that he may k 
persuaded upon going back East tp 
boost the place. 


§86. 


That a million dollars is no longer 
considered to be such a hell of aly 
of money. 


§87. 


That W. Somerset Maugham mus 
have had a hot time in the South Se 
Islands. 


$88. 


That the Book of Ruth is a beaut 
ful love story. 


§89. 


That the breast of guinea hen or 
duck which the headwaiter in a res 
taurant always tries to get you to order 
is at least two weeks old and ready 
for the mortician. 


§90. 


That sweetbreads served under the 
bell are always much more tasty than 
when served otherwise. 


§91. 


That it is no longer possible to get 
a glass of good beer in New York 


§92. 


That the late Gaby Deslys was very 
intimate with at least five European 
monarchs, and that each one of them, 
when his love grew cold, presented 
her as a token of happy days with 
$300,000 pearl necklace, a house it 
Paris, and a fast racehorse. 


$93. 


That Duse could never get D’Annut- 
zio out of her mind for a moment, and 
that when she broke down and cried 
over Oswald in “Ghosts” she Wa 
really not thinking of her réle at all 
but was harking back to the old days 
with Gabriele. 


§94. 


That the Republican party is te 
ribly worried over the effect that the 
book called “The President’s Daugt 
ter” may have. 

(Continued on page 126) 
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CHor THE WELL-GROOMED 


Gift suggestions in Wallace Dresser 
Silver — useful and inexpensive. 
See them at your jeweler’s. 


\Gamtherte) (Cum commolole Diem tram. aerte 
you wish from your jeweler, advise 
R. Wallace & Sons M’f’g. Co., 712 
Wallace Park, Wallingford, Conn. 
uried jn 
1 likeli. 


d. 
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of ala No. 195 “Pullman” Hair Brush, 
Comb and Cloth Brush in real 
leather traveling case, ostrich 
grained: 3... ... . . «epee 
Hair Brush and Comb only, in the 
same style case . . . . . $14.75 








beauti- 


An important 

feature of this 

brush is the 

to order . BOR : especially 

d ready . ; } shaped han- 

F is dle, designed 

to give a firm, 
j comfortable 

No. 195-59 “Pullman” Hair Brush oe - fi grip. 

and Comb‘in brown leather case q j “Bond” Hair 

$17.50 \% Brush 


In imitation leather case . . $15— ; fr ACTUAL SIZE 
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‘*Bond” Hair Brush, 
Comb and ‘Cloth Brush 
f in brow “ather case 
7-piece travel- own le oe 

ing set in real leath- bres “Regent” Hair Brush and Comb in 

PS arentromecieuCasmenttatce t TeWtotete (em (tenuate rrovtterta (eyes (cr do\c ater | nan P20) 


with lock < . . 7369.75 Site os ab rr 


“Piccadilly” 


In genuine brown leather case $23 
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who said,‘I never 
Know what to give 
a mam’? 

















A WATCH. A bill-fold. A fountain pen. A scarf. He probably 
has them all. He might not like the necktie you select! 

But what about his cuff buttons? Even if he has a set— 
of the old-fashioned kind—he’ll be delighted if you give him 
Kum-a-parts! With the trend in men’s styles this winter 
toward starched collars and French cuffs, Kum-a-parts are 
more necessary than ever before. They hold the softest 
French cuffs trimly, neatly, securely. Snip, and they’re fast- 
ened! Snap, and they’re unfastened! 

See Kum-a-parts at your jeweler’s or men’s shop! They’re 
made in attractive designs and maierials. Guaranteed for a 
lifetime. Priced to fit every purse. Up to $25. 

© e e 

- + + You'll find Slip-in-studs another aid to dressing for 
which a man can find no substitute. Slip-in-studs are pushed 
in from the outside with one motion of the thumb. They do 
away with crumpled shirt fronts —with loss of time and 
temper—with all the annoyance of putting on a stiff shirt! 
Boxed in complete sets of studs and cuff links (vest buttons 
to match if you desire). Priced from $5 to $16 per set. 

Before you select presents for men, see these better studs 


and cuff buttons! The Baer & Wilde Co., Attleboro, Mass. 


Kum-a-part 
Cuii Buttons and 
Slip-in-Studs 





VANITY FAIR 


Archaeology in A. D. 5000 


(Continued from page 72) 


of the past with a certain amount 
of confidence (a confidence that 
is perhaps unjustified) because past 
epochs are homogeneous. The rt, 
the literature, the thought of pre- 
vious ages have generally been very 
much of a piece. Knowledge has made 
us eclectic in art and has turned us 
into antiquarians. Specialization has 
set a gulf between one branch of 
thought and another. Our age is heter- 
ogeneous. This is a fact which will 
create extraordinary difficulties for the 
future archaeologists. They will find it 
impossible, for example, that our age 
amused itself with so many religions 
as in fact it does. Thus, Professor 
Jones will discover a Church of theo- 
sophical Buddhists among the ruins of 
Los Angeles. He will write a learned 
monograph to show that the West 
Coast of America must have been con- 
verted by missionaries from Japan. 
The theory will be completely upset 
by Professor Smith’s discovery of a 
chapel of Rosicrucians. Excavations 
on the site of the movie studios will 
cause endless trouble. Thus, the ruins 
of a mediaeval castle will convince 
Professor Brown that America must 
have been colonized in the time of 
King John. But Professor Robinson 
will discover beneath the mound that 
once was Hollywood an indubitable 
Roman forum. Two gramophone rec- 
ords will be unearthed, one of a motet 
by Palestrina, the other of Yes, Sir, 
She’s My Baby. The critics will attri- 
bute both works to Beethoven, whose 
name they happen to have found in- 
scribed on a monument in Germany. 
And they will marvel at the versatility 
of a composer who could write in such 
very different styles. Our antiquarian- 
ism, our habit of pastiching ancient 
mannerisms will lead to grave con- 
fusion. Collections of Chinese porce- 
lain will be regarded as evidences of 
invasion from the East. Sham Gothic 
churches made of steel and concrete 


will prove the high technical develop. 
ment of the thirteenth century, 4 
Montmartre nightclub decorated jp 
Moorish style will be attributed to the 
Moslems who were defeated by Charles 
Martel. One can imagine the mos 
fantastic controversies between the 
learned of those later days. And the 
young romantic idealists will senti. 
mentalize over us as over a golden age, 
Listening to the record of Yes, Sir 
She’s My Baby, they will be touched 
by the quaint and primitive simplicity 
of our folk songs. The frieze of the 
Parthenon, discovered in the ruins of 
the British Museum, will prove to 
them the excellence of our art. “There 
were real sculptors in those days”, 
they will say and they will sadly 
reflect on the decadence of their own 
age as compared with ours. A hoard 
of bootlegged whiskey discovered near 
the site of New York will fire their 
imagination with thoughts of the 
‘dance and Provencal song and sun. 
burnt mirth’ of our care-free pagan 
age, and a miraculously preserved film 
of Mack Sennett’s Bathing Beauties 
will confirm them in their belief that 
we were noble, nude and antique. And 
I can imagine the ardent fancies of a 
group of young fiftieth-century mod- 
erns visiting the excavations of a 
public lavatory in what once was 
London. At the sight of so much 
marble and polished granite, so much 
porcelain and crystal and copper tub- 
ing they will be amazed. “If this was 
the style in which they decorated their 
subterranean lavatories,” they will 
speculate, “what must their houses 
have been like?” And they will picture 
to themselves a Whitechapel of 
porphyry, a Hoxton where rosy youths 
and maidens dallied beside the foun- 
tains in umbrageous courtyards, a West 
Ham of towering and fantastic palaces, 
with all the hanging gardens of Step- 
ney, the colonnades and gilded halls 
of Islington and Hornsey Rise. 


Proceeding With the American Credo 


(Continued from page 124) 


$95. 
That Charlie Ross is probably still 
alive and living with a beautiful Creole 
girl in Natchez, Miss. 


$96. 


That no one can be said to be really 
working unless he dislikes the work 
he is doing. 

§97. 


That all Salvation Army workers 
formerly led dissolute lives. 


$98. 


That reformers are never sincere. 


§99. 


That all the girls waiting on table 
and at telephone switchboards in Los 
Angeles are beautiful. 


$100. 


That professional gamblers always 
die broke. 


$101. 


That giving away soap washes away 
friendship. 


§102. 
That all Negroes are superstitious. 
$103. 


That every Italian bootlegger has 
committed at least three murders. 


§104. 


That it is unlucky to win the first 
hand in a peker game. 
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Alice Brady, 
Charming American Actress, 
writes : 


“My work on the stage may appear 
easy to an audience but, as a matter 
of fact, it is very strenuous. Now and 
then I indulge in a cigarette for re- 
laxation and pleasure. I use Lucky 
Strikes, as I find they not only protect 
my voice but afford me the greatest 
amount of genuine enjoyment.” 


Cine, "Seeccdblpe.. 
Smooth, mellow, fragrant 


And 11,105* doctors say Lucky Strikes prevent 
throat irritation 


AT is the quality that Antonio Scotti, Rosa Raisa, 
Lawrence Tibbett, Leon Rothier, Florence Macbeth, 
Holbrook Blinn, Alice Brady, and other famous singers, 
actors, broadcasters and public speakers have found that 
makes LUCKY STRIKES delightful and of no possible 
injury to their voices? 





For the answer we turned to medical men and asked them 
this question: 
Do you think from your experience with 
LUCKY STRIKE cigarettes that they are 
less irritating to sensitive or tender throats 
than other cigarettes, whatever the reason? 


11,105* doctors answered this question “YES.” 





Consider what these figures mean; consider that they rep- 
resent the opinion and experience of doctors, those whose 
business it is to know. 





signed cards confirming the above statement. 


No Throat Irritation-No Cough “aa 





New York, July 22, 1927. 








VANITY FAIR 


AT SUCH A MOMENT 


a ii 


C 


Ne pause before table 
talk starts... finding place 
cards... it is then that your 
table makes its first impres- 
sion... the table covering 
must be lovely...and correct 


AS guests come from the drawing room 
A \ into the dining room, the low- 
voiced conversation pauses, the air of ex- 
pectancy quickens. They have come into 
a new world of soft candle-light that re- 
veals glimmering silver, the delicate pat- 
tern of flowers, the subdued radiance of 
crystal, against the lovely white of a linen 
damask cloth that catches each subtle 
shadow, holds each light... 

As the guests find their places and ad- 
just their chairs, they realize this beauty, 
they clearly sense the unerring taste their 
hostess has displayed in her selection of 
a table covering. Lovely, yet in strict ac- 
cord with accepted social usage, the finest 
cloths of linen damask have been tradi- 
tionally of Irish or Scottish weave. 

From these famous looms, new designs 
are now issuing, bringing matchless beauty 
and smartness to your table. Now, in 
homes of distinction, where dinner-giving 
is esteemed an art, where table covering 
and napkins are inevitably linen damask, 


these new designs are adding their suave 
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beauty to the quiet elegance of the table, 
a pleasure to both guest and hostess alike. 
Linen Damask tablecloths and napkins 


are one of the few marks of taste and dis- 





tinction whose cost is made moderate by 
a long life of use and beauty. 


Interesting Book—25¢ 
“We dine on Linen Damask” with its 
charming foreword on table coverings by 
Emily Post, author of “Etiquette” its many 
illustrations and descriptions, will fascinate 
you and provide new ideas for the decors- 
tion of your table. Send 25cto The Irish & 
Scottish Linen Damask Guild, Inc., Dept. 
11-F, 260 West Broadway, New York, NY. 


WIN. DAINASK. 


TABLECLOTHS & NAPKINS 
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Now-—for Christmas 
Enjoy the Magic of the Si/ver Screen 


Hume Movies — A New Answer to that Age-Old Onestion — 
“What Shall 1 Give fur Ch 
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a F ste ~ . : our Kodascope projector 
The Miracle of Movies You Make Y OUISELT = a 1, on ! , tat | , vy Kod 
th its 3 / . Instantly the SK Heco cs Shs oxo eer. i a nh any Ke 
Think of the movies vou've alwavs wanted alive with action. Crisp and ype I i 
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ecora- Into the marvelous Ciné-Kodak 
ish & camera weighing only § pounds, 
Eastman Scientists have concen- 

Dept. trated every necessity of movie pro- 
NY. duction. 
What a triumph in simplicity! Ciné-Kodak embodics Eastman’s for. 9. f i, caine : Kod , be “a 

No need to focus, No tripod. No ty years’ CXPCri nce mM devising Casy be ; real ae : Ps Py ec 
grinding crank. Evervthing is there } pounds 


pattern of light and shadow. “Your ( Sy ticwar thriller,“ At 
own movies!’ They are as easy a Gocs Ovet feet —S1 


that to mal Nou: costs only $140 





picture-making methods for the 

that you need... the non-essentials have amateur. Unbiased by the precedents and Keres 
been done away with. Juste sight the 
camera, cither from waist height or eye level 


~ ° , r 
Then press the button. A shutter whirls * | 1) C- Ke d a k 


inside, and the film slides swiftly behind the f 
































Men and women who seck the fullest 
expression of motoring comfort and dis- 
tinction naturally turn to Pierce-Arrow. 
Wherever it goes it reflects the character 
and social standing of its possessor. For 
twenty-six years Pierce-Arrow has been 
constantly perfected and simplified, with 


—body by Pierce-Arrow 


PIERCE-ARROW 


the sole purpose in mind of appealing 
to thinking people, who value its stirring 
performance and economy in cost and 
maintenance quite as much as they do 
its aristocratic exterior and interior beauty. 
Tue Prerce-Arrow Motor Car 
Company 7 7 7 7  Baffalo,N. Y. 
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Rich warm brown is the 
“one” of this gold plated 
Standard Douglass, with cof- 
fee colored ostrichskin cov- 
ering; the price, $17.50 





A Silhouette for the 
ensemble! Jungle 
green sharkskin over 
triple silver plate; 
there are other shark- 
skin colors and tex- 
tures, too, priced 
$12:50 





Triple silver plate covers this severe case, much 
favored by men who go about evenings. You 
may have it monogramed at slight extra cost. 
Silhouette or Standard $10 


A Standard Douglass this, 
gold plated top and bottom 
with polished amber alligator 
hide covering. Men display 
this model at club and office 
or in travel. It is offered at 
$17.50 










French brown lizardskin 
glistens between the gold 
plated ends of this Silhouette 
Douglass, matching the pres- 
ent vogue in shoes, bags 
and charming accessories. 
The cost, $17.50 


Black lizardskin encases this 
particular nickel plated Stan- 
dard Douglass. A true Doug- 
lass, for working parts are the 
same on all models; the dif- 
ference is only in material 
and finish of the cases. Many 
leathers are shown on this 
model, at $7.50 





Use Douglass Lighter Fluid or ; aad aS age 


aviation gasolene 






The beautifully thin Silhouette Douglass inspired 
Wadsworth, master designer of watch cases and jew- 
elry, to produce this case of solid 14 kt. rose gold and 
turn a shield for its proud possessor’s monogram. 
Price $165; it comes also in sterling at $35 


c )his strategy 


should win you a 


Douglass 


Smokers desiring to avoid the commonplace 
ash-tray-cigarette-case sort of Christmas will do 
well to begin this plan now. We assume you 
want a Douglass, for the Douglass is an auto- 
matic lighter — it lights at the mere press of 
a trigger. 


First then, commit an occasional faux pas 
with matches. Accidentally break them—to the 
accompaniment of mild but forceful expletives; 
obviously cast about for a place to deposit 
burned sticks; be nearly'always out of matches. 


Lure friends past jewelers, department stores 
and smoke shops. Coming upon a show of 
Douglasses arrayed in rare leathers, in precious 
metals, sigh longingly, gaze wistfully, pass on 
resignedly. 


In a gathering, when a Douglass is displayed, 
ask to see it. Ping a light. Then raise your voice 
well above the radio and congratulate the lighter 
owner upon his sound judgement. If it is one 
of the new Silhouette Douglasses — thin like a 
modern watch is — decide quickly if you prefer 
this to the Standard model. Declare your pref- 
erence in brief, decisive tones. 


Heavens! The time to start your strategy is 
right now. Select your Douglass from the mo- 
dels shown here. Circle the one you want and 
leave the magazine open! 


Press the trigger —there’s your light 








Long wearing nickel plate 
encases this most modestly 
priced Standard Douglass. 
The same precise working 
parts yet it sells for only $5 





Tan pigskin—in the 
Silhouette size with 
silver plated ends — 
definitely a man’s 
lighter. Also in Stan- 
dard size to sell for 
$12.50 








Charming in its design of chased lines and 
round shield, this triple plated silver Silhouette 
Douglass is much seen at bridge and at dinner. 
The price, $10; in similar gold plate $15 


Rose Ecrasse goatskin is the 
fascinating leather encasing 
this Standard model, seen in 
many an afternoon hand bag, 
with many southern sports 
costumes. The ends are triple 
silver; $12.50 





Sterling! A solid silver case by 

Wadsworth. Line decorated, 

with shield for your mono- 

gram skillfully moved off 
center. This is a Silhou-. 
ette Douglass selling for 
$35 


<. 
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A windshield for your Doug- 
lass! Slips on for sports or 
motoring,and does do its job. 
Costs $1. The Douglass wind- 
shield comes in Standard and 
Silhouette sizes, in gold and 
silver finish. Shown here on 
a silver ended Standard model 
cased with cocoa sharkskin 





. All finishes, except that of the five- 
dollar Douglass, may be had in 
Standard or Silhouette models 
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THE DOUGLASS LIGHTER 








SPONSORED BY HARGRAFT 
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A Valuable Service for 
Security Owners 


COMPREHENSIVE financial service that 

has meant a saving of time, worry and 
money for hundreds of security owners is 
available to you at this Office, in the heart 
of the Midtown Section. Consider what 
these advantages might mean to you: 


—to be advised of many matters which 
probably often escape you and cause 
loss of money, such as conversions, 
rights, redemptions, etc. ; 


—to be able, whether you are in town 
or away, to sell or transfer your 
securities merely by giving us your 
instructions; 


—to be free of coupon cutting and de- 
tails, yet to have your income always 
promptly collected; 


—to have the protection of our vaults 
for your holdings and the advice of 
our experienced investment officers. 


Our booklet, “‘The Care of Your Securities,” 
will be sent on request. 


FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE 
GUARANTY Trust ComPpaANy 
OF New York 
Fifth Avenue and 44th Street 
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Hints on Iron Play in Golf 


(Continued from page 96) 


habit of turning the toe of the club 
slightly toward the ball at the ad- 
dress. But that is unimportant. 

What I now believe to be proper in 
hitting an iron shot consists largely 
in keeping the right shoulder up and 
in hitting a crisp blow against the left 
hand. The effect is this; if the right 
shoulder is allowed to go under, the 
little finger side of the left hand is 
presented to the ball, and there is an 
appalling tendency on the part of the 
left elbow to jump out of its proper 
position close to the ball (a very effi- 
cient cause of the dreaded “shank”). 
Now in keeping the right shoulder up, 
the left elbow is forced in against the 
side and the back of the left hand is 
presented to the ball. The abbreviated 
finish, after a crisp spanking blow is 
easy now, whereas, from the old posi- 
tion, it was impossible without serious- 
ly straining the left arm. 

Of course, this one may go the way 
of my other pet theories but at least 
it helped me win a championship and 
has given me an assurance and ac- 
curacy with an iron club wholly un- 
known to me before. 

When approaching the green with 
an iron there are usually two methods 
between which the player must choose. 
Sometimes he has no option but must 
pitch over a cross-bunker. Ordinarily 
though, he may pitch or he may run-up 
and the decision which he makes may 
be very important. 

When you make a choice between 
the pitch and the run-up, you are not 
trying to create opportunities for dis- 
playing your skill. The only legitimate 
reason for playing either shot is that 
it is easier. 

That little incident at Toledo, when 


Vardon played a simple run-up and I - 


half-topped what I intended to be a 
delicate pitch, affords an excellent 
illustration of what I mean. If Vardon 
had mis-hit his run-up the mistake 
would have meant a difference of 
only a few feet and he would still 
have been on the green, whereas the 
small error which I made in my pitch 
sent my ball over the green into a 
bunker. : 

The tenth hole at Merion was al- 
ways interesting to me. During the 
championship of 1924 the green was 
exceptionally keen and a ball striking 
it without sufficient backspin would go 
over into a difficult bunker beyond. 
All the other boys pitched to this 
green and pitched successfully. But 
I could never forget what might hap- 
pen if I failed to nip my ball exactly 
right so I always played a pitch-and- 
run and usually got on the green, al- 
though possibly not so near the hole 
as my pitching opponents. At any rate, 
while I rarely got threes, I seldom 
took fives, which I might have done 
frequently if I had pitched. 

In choosing between the pitch and 
the run-up, where there is an election, 
many things have to be considered. 
First, the lie of the ball. Many players 
(I, for one) cannot pitch accurately 
with a heavy-lying ball, or with a ball 
imbedded in clover. In either case 
the run-up is much simpler and 
should be played rather than the risk 
of a bad pitch taken. If the ball is 
lying cleanly, then pitch if you like. 

The condition of the ground in front 


of the green is most important, | 
have seen men try persistently to ry. 
up on courses where the fairways wer 
not smooth, or where the speed of th: 
fairway was greatly different frop 
that of the green. Of course, such g. 
tempts were mere folly. It was jp. 
possible to foresee what roll the baj 
would take. I have a little Tun 
club, a short approach cleek, in my 
bag, of which I am very fond. I ys 
it continually in the East and jp 
Great Britain where the fairways ap 
smooth, and fast, but in the South, on 
Bermuda grass, it never leaves my 
bag. 

It is surprising to me how ‘om. 
pletely the virtues of my favorite clu), 
the niblic, are overlooked by mog 
golfers, even the good ones. Becaus 
the club is designed primarily for , 
trouble-implement, it has come to be 
used only in sand-pits and rough gras 
and is looked upon more as an wu. 
welcome necessity—a weapon of de. 
fensive character—rather than as one 
of the most devastating tools in the 
birdie-shooter’s bag—which it is, 

Ordinarily an increased loft upon 
the club means increasing hardship 
upon the player, but I think the niblic 
has compensating advantages which 
more than make up. It has a very deep 
face and a very broad sole. The depth 
of the face makes for a greater margin 
up and down. With the shallow blade 
of an ordinary mashie-niblic the shot 
will fail unless the ball is taken with 
meticulous accuracy near the lower 
edge of the blade. The deep face of 
the niblic will bring off a good shot 
from any reasonable point on its sur 
face. 

I should describe the cause of shank. 
ing as a failure to keep the left elbow 
close in to the body when the ball is 
being struck. That, in turn, is caused 
either by bending the arm too much 
at the top of the swing or by making 
the hitting stroke too much of a right: 
handed affair from start to finish. If 
the left arm is relaxed too much a 
the top, the elbow is left in the ideal 
position to be thrown away from the 
side, and the only way to prevent its 
going out is to pull down hard with 
the left arm. 

By assuming the position of addres 
with left arm crooked and left elbow 
held out from the body, one can se 
immediately that the socket of the 
club is the very first thing to be pre 
sented to the ball. It is difficult to see 
how a shank could be avoided. 

My own suggestion would be this: 
try to brush the left trouser-leg with 
the left hand when you hit the ball. ] 
realize that while that might work 
very well for me, because I always 
play with my hands and arms abnor 
mally close in, it might not work % 
well in the case of the player with 
more orthodox style and with the ball 
farther away. 

One of the hardest things a golfer 
has to do is to curb his stroke and stil 
retain control. It is doubly diffieul 
when, in addition, he must hit with 
sufficient crispness to impart back- 
spin. It is bound to be a lot simpler 
to use a more lofted club and hit hard. 
Then, even if the ball is taken a bit 
heavy, the natural elevation from the 
club-face will cause the shot to stoP 
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O many perfumes come with dramatic ac- 
claim, hold the stage their little hour — 
and then are gone! ... But when smart women 


throughout the world continue to accord favor 
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to two fragrances above all others, there must 
be in these perfumes a rare, inherent loveliness— 


a charm that is irresistible and ever new. The 





most successful odeurs of perfume history are 
Quelques Fleurs and Le Parfum Ideal, by 
Houbigant. (. These odeurs, in the Louis XV 
bottle designed for Houbigant by Bacarat, of 








Paris, are especially appropriate as gifts—each is 
$25.00. Quelques Fleurs, in different bottles, is 
$15.00,$7.50,and $4.00... Le Parfum Ideal, in 
the silk box, is $6. nha 50, $3.50, $1.75. 


You must send for the booklet, 

“Things Perfumes Whisper.’ and 
the five sachets perfumed with five 
Houbigant odeurs. It will teach 
you how to use them. Houbigant, 
Inc., Dept. 5 ol pad West 45th 


Street, New York. 
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~The Season's ‘Smartest’ Gift 
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Ww isareally smart Christmas gift? 
To be sure—something new and 
novel—something enthusiastically received 
and highly appreciated—and yet subtly 
expressing the good taste of the giver. 


CLARK ec 4 


see eo TIL 
Modern, practical, fascinating and decidedly 


A Permanent Source 
of Pleasure 

smart. Injects anew note of interest to Auction 
Bridge and other popularcard games. 54 beauti- 
fully embossed tiles with regulation card mark- 
ings—Four Clark's metal folding tile racks of 
ingenious design, to hold the “hands’’—Book of 
Auction Bridge rules and score pads—All com- 
pactly fitted in handsomely finished wooden 
chests or leatherette cases—$5.00 and up. At 
all good shops or write 


W.L.M. CLARK 


705 Gould Building St. Louis, Missouri 
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HE illiterate shall inherit the earth. 

Nothing can stand against them. 
Even that toy of the literate, the Ques- 
tionnaire, crumbles into absurdity be- 
fore their serene ignorance. Mr. Tom 
J. Geraghty of Hollywood, California, 
has reported the answers of Lorelei Lee 
supposedly at the time of her appren- 
ticeship in the Hollywood film studios, 
to a game of questions. We are in- 
debted to F. P. A. of the New York 
VW orld’s Conning Tower for permission 
to reprint this engaging burlesque. 


Q. What was the Diet of Worms? 


A. Weeds, grass and dirt. 


Q. How do kangaroos carry their 
young? 
A. Very well. 
Q. In what game is a “pawn” used? 
A. Any game where you use three 
balls. 
. What is Scotland Yard? 
Two feet, eleven inches. 
J. What is a “common carrier”? 


. What was the “South Sea Bubble”? 
A fox trot. 
. What is a “fjord”? 
A. The tin you love to hush—ha! ha! 
Q. What is a “statute of limitation”? 
A. Liberty. 
Q. What is peat? 
A. A man’s first name. 
Q. What are sponges? 
A. Cheap skates. 
Q. What is manna? 
A. The Spanish word for “to-morrow” 
Q. What is a pariah? 
A. A patrol wagon. 
J. What is a French 
A. Six bits. 
J. What is a martingale? 
A. A lovely song bird. 
Q. What is the name of the garment 
that cowboys wear over their trou- 
sers? 
An overcoat. 
. What is a Mussulman? 
A wrestler. 
. What is abilone? 
A. People with white hair and pink 


Q 
A 
Q 
A. A buzzard. 
Q 
A 
Q 


“seventy-five” ? 


OO PL 
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eyes. 


For those too self-conscious readers 
who will hereafter be unable to bring 
a becoming seriousness to the Ques- 
tionnaire game, we offer as a candi- 
date for the new vogue that is even 
now harrying the country, the latest 
pastime of the junior members of the 
staff of Vanity Fair. The game is sim- 
ple; its antecedents ancient, (it 
used to be a schoolboy pastime) ; and 
the result of playing is 
simple-mindedness. It’s all a matter of 
changing one word into another, by 
changing a letter at a time. Any word, 
not a proper noun, that is in an ac- 
cepted dictionary, is available. (Words 
like “englishman”, “indian”, etc., are 
allowed.) Example: “art” into “sex”. 
“Art, ant, and, aid, bid, bin, sin, sen, 
sex.” Three-, four-, and five-letter words 
are comparatively easy to handle. Six- 


excessive 


letter words offer a challenge to the 
vocabulary. Words longer than six 


for convenience’s sake, be 
We append a list 
with the minimum 


letters may, 
called impossible. 
of word-changes 


number of moves, as worked out by 
Vanity Fair's lexical expert. The ob- 
ject of the game, of course, is to dis. 
cover the shortest possible distance 
between the two points. If there are 
two equally long ways of getting from 
one word to another, the solution jp. 
cluding the words in more common 
usage, is given the preference. 

The solutions of the following will 
be found at the bottom of this column: 


North-south. (7 moves.) 
Drunk-sober. (16 moves.) 
Is-be. (4 moves.) 
Egg-hen. (13 moves.) 
Pink-blue. (8 moves.) 
Life-dust. (6 moves.) 
Wine-soda. (6 moves.) 
Red-ink. (5 moves.) 
Razor-strop. (13 moves.) 
Brown-green. (6 moves.) 
Luck-slip. (7 moves.) 
Chair-table. (13 moves.) 
City-town. {7 moves.) 
Dairy-angel. (15 moves.) 
Winter-spring. (16 moves.) 


Vanity Fair makes no pretensions to 
the importance of this as one of the 
major recreations of the Twentieth 
Century. It is merely One of Those 
Games. But as One of Those Games it 
has already grown. mirabile dictu, 
to the bloated staturé of a_ book. 
Vanity Fair offers it to its readers as 
an hour’s divertissement. Vanity Fair’s 
solutions for the word-changes printed 
above are as follows: 


North, forth, forts, torts, toots, tooth, 
sooth, south, 

Drunk, drank, prank, plank, plant, 
plans, plats, peats, pents, pints, pines, 


pones, bones, boner, bower, sower, 
sober. 
Is, as, ay, by, be. 


Egg, ege, ere, are, art, ant, and, aid, 
rid, rig, pig, peg, pen, hen. 


Pink, pint, pent, peat, plat, slat, 
slut, slue, blue. 
Life, wife, wise, wist, mist, must, 


dust. 

Wine, nine, none, node, code, coda, 
soda. 

Red, rid, aid, and, ind, ink. (World's 
Championship solution.) 

Razor, razer, razes, rates, rites, sites, 
sires, sired, shred, shrew, strew, straw, 
strap, strop. 

Brown, grown, 
greet, green. 

Luck, duck, duct, duet, suet, suit, 
slit, slip. (World’s Championship so- 
lution.) 

Chair, chain, charn, charm, chare, 
share, seare, sears, tears, teals, taals, 
talls, talle, table. 

City, cite, mite, mote, more, morn, 
torn, town. 

Dairy, hairy, hairs, pairs, pains, 
wains, waits, warts, wares, cares, cures, 
aures, auges, auger, anger, angel. 

Winter, wanter, waster, wasted, 
masted, massed, masses, mosses, "0SSeS, 
rosies, rosing, rising, riding, 
siding, siring, spring. 

(All words used in the above solu- 
tions are in Webster's New Interna 
tional Dictionary.) 


groan, groat, great, 


rosins, 
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Photograph by Alfred Cheney Johnston 


“What heavenly silver! .. And how in the world did you guess that I wanted it?” 


“Well, they called it Pieces or Cuarm, and I immediately associated it with 
such a charming woman as you.” 


“Flatterer! ... Now I’m positively ashamed of the poor little gift I’ve got for you.” 


Wise, indeed, is he who gives Pieces or CuarM...and flattered beyond words is 
she who receives it. For Preces or Cuarm is noble and exquisite silverplate... 
1847 Rocers Bros. . . that lends lustre and distinction to tables perfectly ap- 
pointed. The so-called fancy flatware yet withal so essential . . . to be had either in 
the gorgeous Pieces of Charm Cabinet . . . containing eight salad forks, 
eight butter spreaders, eight iced tea spoons, a berry spoon, a gravy ladle, a 








THE GIFT OF THE MAGI 


Gown by Bruck- Weiss 


cold meat fork and a dessert server... or purchased 
as separate items, as suits your fancy, or your 
purse, in individual gift boxes on the wrappings of 
which the courtly figures of Watteau are imprinted 
... Silverware bewitching and honorably wrought, 
but a gift and a treasure most modestly priced. 


‘ » 


‘TREASURE BOUND ON THE GOOD SHIP BUDGET’ 
Once you see Pieces or CHARM, you'll never be satisfied till your sil- 
verware service is complete. And to make it so is now one of the 
easiest things imaginable. Send for our new booklet, “Treasure Bound 
on the Good Ship Budget,” and learn how to buy Pieces or CHARM 
systematically and with pleasing thrift. Ask for Booklet 385, and 
address International Silver Co., Department E., Meriden, Conn. 
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HERE’S almost as much 
pleasure in selecting Christ- 
mas gifts as there is in giving 
them—when the selecting 
takes place at Plummer’s. 
Practically everything worth 
while in beautiful china and 
glass is displayed here, con- 
tinually offering suggestions 
that go a long way toward 
solving the Christmas prob- 
lem. ~ At Plummer’s you will 
find the leading makes of glass 
and china that often may be 
had from single pieces tocom- 
plete services — earthenware 
and pottery in rare colors and 
shapes—and ever so many 
knick-knacks that help to fill 
the little nooks and corners. 
“Incidentally, the Lenox Pat- 
tern shown above is carried 
in open stock, dinner plates 
and tea cupsand saucers each 
being marked at $35 perdozen. 
Mailordersarefilled promptly. 


WH. PLUMMER 6 Gf 


IMPORTERS OF 
Modern and Antique China and Glass 


7 East 35th Street, New York 


Near Fifth Avenue 











place where she may chance to be. 
From America she takes on_ her 
travels, phonograph records, canned 
foods, cigarettes, and Hollywood bath- 
ing suits (which she considers the 
finest made anywhere). 

When cornered in a discussion she 
always gives in rather than argue. 

Her aim in life, she says, is to have 
sufficient time to see the people she 
likes. 

She especially loathes the country 
and likes flowers en masse only in a 
florist’s. 

She is incredibly punctual. 

To have absolutely no philosophy 
she alleges is her philosophy of life. 

She helieves the moving pictures are 
taking the best talent from the theatre 
—especially the best young talent. 

She needs twelve hours sleep. 

H. L. Mencken and Wilson Mizner 
she thinks are the greatest living 
Americans. Like Mencken, she suffers 
from periodic attacks of hay fever. 

Her first scenario was written, at 
the age of thirteen, between acts, for 
Griffith. It was called “The New York 
Hat” and in it were featured Mary 
Pickford and Lionel Barrymore. 

She is of the opinion that people, 
nowadays, take success far too seriously 
and feels it to be very largely a ques- 
tion of luck. 

That her exact age is unknown 
pleases her greatly. Otherwise she 
fears she would feel old. 

She dearly loves Russian leather 
and Guerlain’s Vetiver perfume, manu- 
factured from it. 

She is constantly losing bits of her 
belongings. 

“Gentlemen Prefer Blondes” she 
concocted in three months. She is 
flabbergasted at the huge number of 
hidden meanings people are continu- 
ally reading into it. 

She is a resident taxpayer of Palm 
Beach, Florida. 

Her wedding ring came from a 
pawnshop and her wedding bouquet 
from Campbell’s undertaking parlor, 
owing to all other shops being closed 
on the day of her marriage. 


H. L. MENCKEN 


He has lived in the same house— 
1524 Hollins Street, Baltimore, Md. 
—since 1883. Furthermore, he finds it 
thoroughly comfortable. 

He dresses modestly—usually in 
blue—and rarely goes in for loud 
neckwear, save during the days fol- 
lowing his birthday (September 12) 
and Christmas, when he sports the 
Borzoi ties, presented to him by his 
publisher, whose feelings he does not 
want to hurt. In the torridest spells of 
summer, however, he stoutly adheres 
to his customary footgear—high black 
shoes. 

He has seen only nine moving pic- 
tures, all of which he enjoyed, though 
his limit at any of them was but 
twenty-five minutes. 


of numerous friends that his life was 
endangered by the authors infesting 
the place. 

He never goes to débutante parties, 
and is never to be seen at the races or 
opera. He alleges that he knows a 
place on Rivington Street, however, 
where they dish out a superb dinner 
for sixty cents! 

Once a close follower of professional 
baseball, of late he has lost his ap. 
petite for that spectacle. 

He regrets all invitations to formal 
dinner parties, but dearly loves g 
good dirty story. 

Like his confrére, Nathan, he can. 
not stomach ham actors. 

Politics, on the other hand, fetch 
him enormously, and he frequently 
will run over to Washington -for sey. 
eral days at a stretch. 

In his domestic life he is essen- 
tially Bavarian (insofar, of course, as 
it is possible under the present Con. 
stitutional arrangements). 

Nothing has ever been known to 
embarrass him. 

He would far rather sit at a lunch 
counter than at a dinner table glis. 
tening with golden plate and Staten 
Island champagne, laid for sixty. 

In conversation he likes to skip the 
hors d’oeuvres and jump to the meat 
of the occasion, during which he often 
waxes Rabelaisian. 

His eyes are a pale—a very pale— 
blue and his great circle measures 
forty-two and a half inches. When he 
smiles his eyebrows assume the shape 
of Turkish crescents. 

He is always extremely polite over 
the telephone. 

He writes entirely in the evenings, 
the afternoon being his play time. 

He is the coiner of numerous words 
and phrases, many of which are un- 
printable. 

He has never been inside the Club 
Lido. 

His hearing is perfect, though, now 
and then, he experiences a certain 
weakness in the knees. This is always 
after a high evening. 

He has never had a headache, how- 
ever, and has not been troubled by a 
cold for over ten years. 

He reads Variety from cover to 
cover. 

Rarely does he touch cigarettes, but 
sticks almost entirely to some form of 
stogie. On an average he smokes fif- 
teen cigars a day, his favourite brand 
being Uncle Willies. Now and then he 
will tackle a corn-cob pipe, which he 
orders by the gross from Missouri. 

He considers the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital an institution of rare excel- 
lence and, whenever he has an opera 
tion performed, insists upon visiting 
that institution. He believes, however. 
that the majority of doctors are duds. 

Though a scoffer of superstitions, he 
will avoid—if he can possibly help it 
—traveling on a Friday. He has, more: 
over, found Christmas time peculiarly 
unlucky for him. 


HartrorD, Conn. 


: Beer is his favorite beverage, while The art and science of gastronomy 
36 Pratt STREET 


he likewise evinces a keen interest in has always fascinated him hugely, 
~ _ Swedish Punch, bourbon, Moselle, just as he is left frigid by the er 
y= ROYAL = CoaLport 7 = | Rhine wine, and dry gin. nique of the Black Bottom. He stil 
Kammamea-| [% = = = Whenever in New York he puts up wears high double collars of the 1902 
cas at the Algonquin, and has done so for __ vintage. 

(Continued on page 138) 
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aten ECLA PEARLS are not 
the only the closest possible copy 
ie of natural pearls, but conform 
= also to the oyster’s method of 
ures ¢ ' 
- production in that they, too, 
tape are produced one at a time. 
over Each Tecla Pearl is individu- A Tecla Necklace for 
, Twenty-five Dollars and up 

gs, ally created, examined, tested, 
sls polished, and treated, under- 

ic going the same processes the genuine pearl undergoes 
“lub . e . . 

‘ and the result is so close that you cannot distinguish any 

a ‘ I 
difference. Created in our Paris Laboratories. Only Gold, 
-~ Platinum and Genuine Diamonds used in Tecla Settings. 
- ; 398 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
ea Tecla creations are available only at the stores listed 

| in this advertisement. — panne ra 
r to 
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na x x x x x x x x x 
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n he BULLOCK’S ..... . . . . Los Angeles, Cal. © MARSHALL FIELD AND COMPANY . . Chicago, Ill. 
Ag DENVER DRY GOODS CO. . . . . Denver, Colo. MEIER & FRANK... . . . . ._ . Portland, Ore. 
kins FRANK R. JELLEFF, Inc. . . .  Washington,D.C. MILLER & RHOADS, Inc. . . . . . Richmond, Va. 
xcel- FREDERICK AND NELSON... .. .. Seattle, Wash. MERMOD-JACCARD & KING . ._ . Hot Springs, Ark. 
od GLADDING’S. . . .. ... .. . Providence, R.I. .MERMOD-JACCARD & KING . . .. . St. Louis, Mo. 
ad THE H. & S. POGUE COMPANY . . Cincinnati, Ohio | SCRUGGS, VANDERVOORT & BARNEY St. Louis, Mo. 
luds. J.L. HUDSON COMPANY . . . . . Detroit, Mich. R.H.STEARNS COMPANY . . . . . Boston, Mass. 
“ ‘a KAUFMANN’S .... . . . . . Pittsburgh, Pa. THE T. EATON CO.,Ltd. . . . . Toronto, Montreal 
5 THE LASALLE & KOCH CO. .. . . Toledo,Ohio THEHIGBEECO.. . .. . . . . Cleveland, Ohio 
iarly LEVY BROS. DRY GOODS CO. . . Houston, Texas THE WHITEHOUSE. ... . . San Francisco, Cal. 

LEBECK BROS. . . . . . . . . Nashville, Tenn. THOMAS KILPATRICK & COMPANY. . Omaha, Neb. 
ws McCURDY & CO.,Inc. . . . . . Rochester, N. Y. WM.H. BLOCK & CO. . . . . . «Indianapolis, Ind. 
ech: Z.L. WHITE ..... . . . . Columbus, Ohio 
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Advice to a Young 
Man with a 
Christmas Last 


“HE turmoil of last minute Christmas 
shopping! The frantic selection of 
presents—then the doubts—wonder if you 
selected the right thing for the right person. 
Not so the wise young man whose unerring 
judgment and good taste prompt him to send 
Johnston’s. . . . His Christmas shopping is 
simple. And his is the satisfaction of knowing 
that each recipient, besides appreciating his 
gift, is impressed by his thoughtfulness in 
selecting candy that she prefers. 


Ad of the Johnston favourite 
boxes are dressed in Special 
holiday wrappings — gay 
with the Christmas Spirit 





wo 
CHOCOLATE S 


You will find a Special agency for John§ton’s Chocolates 
in one of the better class Stores in your neighbourhood 
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daring American flier dropped out of 
the night on Le Bourget—and won the 
adulation of the world. 


An inspired American golfer conquered famed 
St. Andrews—and received the applause of kings. 


A new American motor car swept into the spot- 
light scarcely four months ago—and encoun- 
tered a public reception once undreamed-of. 
...A brilliant new car: vivid, poised, distin- 
guished, staunch—the Oakland All-American 
Six. A car with all those qualities Americans 
.... admire ...a car on which America 
ee. has already bestowed success! 














Weeding oul Ws first year 


Firm = Now, with nearly 15,000 highly enthusiastic owners giving evidence of satis- 


Js 
f ~ ~ 
Zhe 
@ ¢ 
AAD OR N  Suction, the Marmon 8 is everywhere regarded as one of the most sparkling 
LATA Fe AN aS # 
=v » = LY. ‘ > 
<n C iW? 
——— automobile successes of recent times —s— Probably no motor car ever intro 


duced has performed so satisfactorily ~-— Today. more than ever, it seems that lighter and more mobile 
cars are the thing. and by entering 1928 as a recognized leader in this form of transportation, Marmon 
is again following the rising tide of modern development —<— Prices, $1895 and upward, f. o. b. factory: 


MARMON ZvUTOK CAR COMPANY . INDIANAPOLIS, INDIABS 
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HERE was a sudden silence in the palace. 

The Sultan was whispering to his favor- 
ite. She started. Her hands trembled. Her 
cheeks blazed. Her eyes almost jumped out 
of her head. For he said: 


“Take one cup of Welch’s Grape Juice. Six 
tablespoons of Martini & Rossi non-alcoholic 
Vermouth (Italian or Extra Dry). Half a cup 
of water. Two tablespoons of sugar, the juice 
of one large orange. Dissolve the sugar in 
water. Cut three thin slices of the orange for 
the garnishing of the glasses. The rest of the 
orange squeeze and strain into the water and 


@ 






a 
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sugar. Add the Vermouth and Grape Juice. 
Mix it but do not shake. Put it on the ice 
for about one hour to get very cold. Pour 
out into the glasses that have been garnished 
with the orange slices. More Vermouth can 
be added, according to taste. This is a cock- 
tail of snap and enticing flavor.” 


On request we mail “Happy Days Ver- 
mouth Receipes” written by someone with 
more sécrets than the Sultan himself. A high 
class grocer or delicatessen will do the rest. 
W.A. Taylor & Co., 94 Pine St., New York 
City, sole importers. 


MARTINI & ROSSI 


NON ALCOHOLIC 
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An exquisitely graceful small lamp 


The base is one of our many importations from a 
famous Austrian potter. Coloring a cool green 
shading to creamy white. The parchment shade, 
in harmonizing tones, sheds a soft, pleasant light. 





Moderately priced at $11.50, complete. 
183 inches high 


DLE-LUXE SHOP 
New York City 


THE CAN- 
588=V Madison Avenue 
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Small Inxstanp in Chinese Su-chow Jade, with carved insignia on 
front. Price $20 
Double Cicarette Box. Carefully lacquered on Britannia metal (not 
painted on tin) in Chinese Red, Green and Black with Chinese 
scenes decorated in gold. Price $26 
Smoxer’s Tray. Lacquered wood in Chinese Red, Green, Black and 
Mulberry, decorated with Chinese scenes or Flowers in gold. Inner 
tray of brass, removable. Price, $22 


Miss E. A. Higgs Mrs. F. M. Carleton 
21 East Fifty-fifth Street, New York 
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Compact as a Cigarette net 


OVELTY. beauty, efficiency ,— more powerful than the old-fashioned 
yes, even economy, —all are bulky opera glass. Covered in fin- 
combined in this clever new Lugene __ est black Morocco, it is one of the 
Folding Glass. When closed it is slim most handsome glasses ever designed. 
enough to slip into the vest pocket. For the opera, theatre, or sports this 
Press a tiny button and it springs Lugene Folding Glass is an unobtru- 
open supplying a pair of lenses even sive and ighly practical companion. 


Price $12.00 


Prompt attention to orders by mail or phone. 
WS We 










OPTICIANS 


oy Near 58th Street 
Vip eo) Phone: Plaza 6001 


LUGENE, Inc. 


600 Madison Ave. & 
New York City 
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Three Literary Radicals 


(Continued from page 134) 


With Nathan, he believes that tinc- 
ture of mullen has kept his hair from 
falling out. At any rate, he boasts a 
great mop of it. 

Upon the door of his wine cellar he 
has adroitly painted a luminous skele- 
ton (with which to frighten any tres- 
passing darkie), as well as a device 
that fires off a gun, should one at- 
tempt to force the lock. 

Save that it upsets his schedule of 
work he doesn’t in the least mind 
going to the dentist. 

He is highly interested in carpentry 
and masonry, and once constructed a 
section of his present abode. His cus- 
tomary flask is a small one, ensheathed 
in a black leather covering. 

Though a consistent bather he never 
goes swimming. 

His manner is a frank one, and a 
clear simplicity marks his personality. 

In conversation he rarely uses long 
words. 

The worse liquor gets, he says, the 
more he will drink of it. A world 
without alcohol he continues to believe 
is an unfit place to live in. 

His views with regard to matrimony 
have likewise remained unchanged, 
he declares. He believes that marriage 
and work are incompatible. 

He is not much on Long Island 
“week ends”, but prefers Hoboken 
and Union Hill as his favorite metro- 
politan suburbs. 

For an evening’s entertainment his 
chosen companions are men with im- 
portance and women with apprecia- 
tion, although now and then, he will 
date up a cutie. 

He delights in pranks and wheezes 
of all varieties, some of his drollest 
tricks having been played upon the 
nation’s most dignified citizens. 

His favorite adjective is “noble”. 

He is cheeriest after sunset, and as 
the night grows old a roseate glow 
lights up his countenance, his locks of 
hair, on either side of his part, assume 
the shape of parentheses, and he will 
intermittently lapse into the tongue of 
Tannhauser. 

His laugh is a hearty one and he is 
able to digest anything. 

Each year he reads less and less 
poetry. 

Were it not for the boobus Ameri- 
canus, life he believes, would not be 
nearly as interesting—and most cer- 
tainly not as amusing. 

He takes absolutely no exercise; nor 
does he perform parlor tricks. 

Really fine music, he firmly believes, 
cannot be properly appreciated with- 


out several—or more—seidels of pil. 
sener. 

He is one of the staunchest of 
friends and fundamentally loves 
America. On the other hand, he dis. 
likes gratitude. 

However plastered the night before, 
he is always up at quarter past eight 
the next morning. 

Much of his pithiest philosophy he 
voices in journalistic terms. 

He is absolutely sure of himself and 
in his cups feels he is an admirable 
bass singer. What is more, he possesses 
a most facile ability to palliate any 
misdemeanor he may commit. 

His hat is invariably too small for 
him. 

To women he is a double twist in 
that, after fascinating them completely, 
he will endeavor to prove that he is, 
in reality, an unprepossessing fellow. 
Five minutes after meeting a woman 
he will call her by her first name. 

Whatever be the issue that may 
confront him, he will grapple with it 
then and there and in due course 
reach a decision. 

He never puts off answering letters, 

During his former Smart Set days 
one of his numerous jobs—imposed 
by Nathan—was to make violent love 
to the sundry lady novelists in order 
to induce them to part with their 
literary efforts at the established 
Smart Set price. 

His signature runs up hill. 

He cannot abide péople who are 
unpunctual, teetotalers, or anyone who 
is professionally engaged in “improv- 
ing” the world—however honest he or 
she may be. 

Between the ages of twenty to 
thirty-five he went to the theatre four 
or five times a week. Since thirty-five 
he has never been, save as a matter 
of politeness. 

He believes that all people in the 
aggregate are equally happy, while 
his own happiest moments, he de- 
clares, are spent of an evening in the 
company of men friends, who for a 
while will make music among them- 
selves—but not too good music—and 
then settle down to a fine but simple 
repast. This pastime he indulges every 
Saturday night and believes it to be 
the one thing that keeps him going. 

He has no desire to alter his life in 
the least and has always assiduously 
avoided the acteptance of any public 
office. 

He thinks that men, as a whole, 
have a far, far better time of it than 


women. 
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The Machine-Made Fatalism 


By MARIA MORAVSKY 


S ONE brought up in Russia on 
Bie fatalistic native novels, with 
their melancholy pessimism of resigna- 
tion or tragic pessimism of revolt, I 
should realize that I should be en- 
raptured with modern American liter- 
ature of the Main Street type. But 
I am not. 

Why? Is it because I consider that 
the American novels and plays of the 
realistic type are not as well written 
as the Russian ones? Most emphati- 
cally, no! Anna Christie for instance, 
was, to my eye, every bit as artistic 
as many a play of Andreyev, and 
Main Street could be likened favor- 
ably to Bunin’s Village. 

Scott Fitzgerald presents his hedo- 
nism with about as much skill as our 
Artzybashev. Floyd Dell’s novels are 
as emotionally sincere as the Russian 
“confessions” in which our women- 
writers indulged in the pre-revolu- 
tion period. Dreiser, Anderson—I feel 
at home reading them. They might 
have been the disciples of Dostoyevsky. 

Yet with all its literary and psy- 
chological value, modern American 
realism, it seems to me, strikes a false 
note. It is like an orchid planted in 
a New England field. It is not native 
to the American soil. 

The greatest American tragedy 
seldom lies in non-achieving. On the 
contrary, it may be seen in achieving 
too much. If I were a morbidly in- 
clined American writer, I should write a 
novel about a man who religiously be- 
lieved in success and attained it,at the 
cost of more valuable spiritual things. 

The type of man, who is forced by 
unrelieved poverty to futile dreams 
is by no means an American type. He 
is a Russian dreamer. 

Here I want to puncture the balloon 
of the well-spread illusion about Rus- 
sian dreamers. The majority of us 
did cultivate our souls chiefly because 
we had nothing else to cultivate. Un- 
surmountable obstacles on the way to 
material prosperity forced many a 
Russian to look for moral wealth. 

I insist on the word “forced”. You 
know how thoughtful some prisoners 


become in a solitary confinement. 
(Our revolutionist Novorussky, sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment in a fort- 
ress, went there as a mere boy and 
emerged, after being pardoned many 
years later, as a full-fledged scientist.) 
Well, all our life under the old regime 
resembled greatly prison-life. For a 
few above-the-average men in small 
communities, it was in truth a solitary 
confinement. This is how the types re- 
sembling O’Neill’s heroes grew there. 
Morally crippled, swearing, drinking, 
sick, and full of unearthly-sad and 
beautiful dreams. Truly, they “did 
not belong.” 

But Americans cannot be as naturally 
morbid as the Russians. There were 
no historical and economical reasons 
which could make them born fatalists. 
After years of studying this country 
which my heart chose for its own, I 
had innumerable occasions to admire 
that jubilant effort to get out,lift one’s 
self up, to find an escape, which is so 
characteristic of American battling in- 
dividualism. As you have the numerous 
opportunities to “get out,” to cross a 
fence, this produced the idealised and 
rather sentimental literature of escape 
which still fills popular periodicals, 
just as our fatalism produced the 
“wailing” literature of fatalistic sur- 
render. “It was so, it will always be 
so,” is the refrain of our old realism 
of “What’s the Use?” 

They repeated this hopeless note as 
readily as your cheerful sentimentalist 
repeats that “I Am the Master of My 
Fate” nonsense. It was natural. 

Literature seldom reflects life faith- 
fully. It is always a subjective por- 
trayal. It tends to show how the 
writers feel about their material. This 
feeling permeates and colors and ar- 
ranges their facts and observations. 
Facts are such liars when viewed 
through the eyes of a highly imagina- 
tive man! 

You must not believe that Russian 
life was every bit as sombre as pic- 
tured by Dostoyevsky. Not every 
student of university was forced to 

(Continued on page 141) 
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GIFTS for MEN 


of Leathers from England 


No. 1—Three-fold pigskin 
writing case..price $20.00. 


No. 2—Three flask, four 
cup bridle leather drink- 
ing set....... price $27.50. 


No. 3—Pigskin case Gil- 
lette razor set with Eng- 
lish shaving brush etc. 

$25.00 


No. 4—Pigskin tie case 
lined with moire silk 
price $13.50. 


No. 5—Attaché case of tan 
hide, leather lined & 
fully equipped 

price $26.00. 


No. 6—Men’s pigskin util- 
ity boxes......price $14.75, 


Crouch & Pitzgerali 


“Makers of fine luggage since 1839” 


551 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 
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same figure... . 
selection of suits in the sea- 


N= as easy to find as The 


Grand Central 


Station 


perhaps—this shop. But once 
found it is not easily for- 
gotten, for you'll be likely to 
visit it rather frequently ... . 


r here a man may find a 
autiful dinner jacket at 


prices that begin at $45.00.... 


topcoat to wear with it, or 
th another suit, at much the 
and a wide 


n’s newest fabrics, smartly 


cut, that begin at $40. Haber- 
dashery, of course, well chosen 
and moderately priced. 











Note—Check off the presents 


you select; enclose your 
cheque; and we will ship 
them postpaid. Please men- 
tion sizes and colour prefer- 
ences. All gifts may be ex- 
changed. 





Here are the gifts he really wants! 


HIS Christmas, have him appreciate 

not only your thoughtfulness but also 
enjoy what he gets. We have served fas- 
tidious men for 28 years. We know what 
they want. . 
May we help you choose? For instance: 

7. This square heavy silk twill muffler 
from England features an attractive plaid 
design. These may be had in predominating 
tones of red, blue, green or tan. Price $10. 

8. The belt of braided cowhide is com- 
fortable as well as smart because the braid- 
ing gives it unusual resiliency. Color: tan. 
Price $4. 

9. French linen handkerchiefs—white 
with corded coloured border. Price $1.50 
each, $8 the half dozen. Obtainable in 
all colours. 

10. Linen handkerchiefs from Paris with coloured 


border, also plain white with rolled edge. Price $1.25 
each. $6.50 the half dozen. Obtainable in all colours. 


Established 1899 


15 East 40th St., New York 


. what gifts they will wear. 


Shirtmakers—Importers—Haberdashers 


English Bench-Made Shoes for Men and Women 





FORTNUM & MASON, Ltd. 
London, Est. 1710 





By appointment to 
H. M. KING GEORGE V 


The ‘Dress Shoe for Men 


in patent leather with or wit 


Model 29 .. . Price $ 


hout toe cap 
17.00 


Catalogue sent on request 


BRITISH BOOTS INC 


EO & MASON, Led PICCADILLY - LONDO! 


IN 


719 madison avenue Bet. 63d & 64th Sts. NCEVV YORK 
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The Shops of Vanity Jair Venice—Venise—Venedig and Venezia 


(Continued from page 59) 








THE EGYPTIAN HERON 


height 413” length 8” 


BRONZE MASCOTS 
Exclusively 
for the radiator cap 
of fine cars. 


Each a_sculptor’s masterpiece. 
Designed for strength and beauty. 
Hand tooled bronze finished in 
silver 
ow 
Write for booklet showing 
Sull selection 


TANQUARY MASCOTS 


351 South Norton Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 





















—— P ~ 
The Wales 
A narrow toe wing- 
tip shoe, built on a 
last madeinEngland 
expressly for Brom- 
ley’s. Mail orders 
promptly filled in 
black French wax 
calf at $13.50, or tan 
Russia calf at 


59 


S WEST FORTY-SIXTH STREET, N. Y. 








bath-tub from which a child had ‘just 
been lifted. The line of these wooden 
cabins (which cost per day the price of 
a good room at the Ritz-Carlton and at 
the door of which, on their metal 
bedding, the sirens were sleeping) 
gave these pleasures of the Adriatic a 
certain dual aspect, at once smiling 
and bitter; prefiguration of an actual 
universal democratization, of an im- 
minent and destructive communism; 
memory of ancient hordes when hu- 
manity, plundered and driven from 
the cities, waited naked until the 
catastrophe had passed. And were not 
those whom I found here (for there 
were few Italians) the sons of those 
stern Britishers from whom the Eng- 
lish romantics had fled a hundred 
years previously, when Byron in par- 
ticular came to the Lido each morn- 
ing to gallop on horseback as far as 


Malamocco in quest of solitude? 
Were these not their sons, though 
greatly altered, and with cant de- 


ducted? 

I have an old friend, an eccentric 
Englishman, who has been living in 
Venice for the last thirty. years. He 
has a little pointed beard, and a 
mind equally sharp. I met him as I 
was leaving the Excelsior. 

“Do you know what the Lido used 
to be?” he said to me. “Can you 
guess? It was the Venetian cemetery 
for Protestants. As the Protestants. 
being heretics, could not be buried 
in consecrated earth, they were in- 
terred here in the sand. That is why 
at night their salty souls still come 
forth and wander melancholically 
these places, which in the daytime be- 
come the haunts of pleasure for their 
blond descendants, who gather here 
from the ends of the earth to rebegin 
life where they had ended it.” 

In the coolness of the evening I re- 
turn with my old friend to the Piazza 
San Marco. “An odd place,” he re- 
sumes, “where the pigeons are on the 
ground and the horses on the roofs of 
the churches.” The music is playing 
in the Piazzetta. Some Germans are 
sitting on the steps of Saint Mark’s; 


they have doubtless just made the 
ascent of the Campanile, for they have 
their rucksacks on their backs, with 
ropes and stakes. Like the Dutch and 
the Swiss, they have come down here 
through the long passes which unite 
the icy north with the Lombardo- 
Venetian plain. At Venice they have 
their own modest cafés and restau- 
rants, and do not mix with the Anglo- 
Saxons. They wear big boots, and 
their shirts are open at the throat. 

“The fascination of the south, so in- 
tense in all English and German poe- 
try,” my friend said to me, “is as old 
as the world; it will last forever. 
Venice, which was able to dissolve 
the powerful French or Austrian 
armies in its pleasures, continues to 
reduce to servitude the new: peoples 
with their high rate of exchange. In 
a strategic position, with her back to 
old Latin Europe, formerly threatened 
by imperial, Nordic and Protestant 
Europe and now menaced still more 
by the new Slav Europe, heir to her 
old enemies the Turks, Venice re- 
mains nonetheless the last conservator 
of the delight of living. Just a few 
steps from the redoubtable jazz band 
of the Luna, let me take you to a 
palazzo with its floors glistening like 
a canal, with bulky green lacquered 
furniture and tarnished mirrors. Here 
dwells the most cultivated woman of 
Venice. On her terrasse, with its flam- 
ing torches, we will find it cool— 
and this, coupled with an excellent 
dinner, will console you for your 
hotel.” 

Could I dare to tell my friend that 
I am a barbarian, that I prefer the 
living Venice of the present to the 
dead Venice of yesterday; that I care 
less for the gondolas than for the 
motor launches with their 35 H. P. 
Fiat engines and open cutouts, less for 
the silence of the canals than the hub- 
bub of the Lido, less for the stringers 
of pearls in the Arsenal quarter than 
the American girls with the bare 
knees and the short hair; and that I 
love Venice only because it makes 
me think of Palm Beach? 


VANITY FAR 


The Shops of Uanity Fair 





Seldom 


emer almost never is it 
possible to find Torcoats 
and TUXEDOS, ... custom 
made only . . . tailored to 
your measure in the 
newest weaves and colors .. 

at prices that will make you 
cock a doubting eve at ex- 
pensive clothes forever after. 


From $50 up 
Bach and Nesbitt, Inc. 


Men’s Tailors 
36 West 46th Street, New York 








Direct from the Heather 





The Country Gentleman’s Shoe 
Protection without Weight 
Made from Martin’s Scotch Grain. 
Double waterproof soles. Full 
leather lined. Suitable for golf- 
ing, walking, or business. Very. 
easy fitting. 


Booklet of other Styles on Request 


122 West 45th Street, New York 











Here are the gifts he really wants! 
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T is snlaciaelly true ron 

I; its ingratiating service and 
superlative cuisine are respon- 
sible in large measure for the 
popularity of THE ROOSEVELT 
among discerning folk. 
It is equally true that THE 
ROOSEVELT dispenses such hos- 
pitality without the penalty 
of excessive cost. 





T° SOLVE your Christmas gift prob- | 
lems we have searched out those new- 

est, smartest, most exclusive things which 
every well-dressed man would really like to 
have. For instance— 

1. The braces for evening or formal day- 
time wear in a smart design of grey, black 
and white. Price $3.50. 

2. English hose of ribbed solid colour 
wool in plain colours. Price $2.50, with 
clock $3. per pair. 

3. This heavy plain white silk crepe de 
chine English muffler for evening wear. 
— $12.50. 

We feature an especially fine assortment 
of imported neckwear . . . each type ob- 
tainable in all colours. 


(4) Spitalfields weave priced at $3.50 each; three for 
$10. (5) Solid colour Barathea, $3.50 each; three 
for $10. (6) Figured silk, dark grounds with small 
light figures. Price $2.50 each. 


ec jon 1899 o 


15 East 40th St., New York 


Shirtmakers — Importers— Haberdashers 





Ben BERNIE 
and his 
ROOSEVELT 
ORCHESTRA 


Write for a complimentary copy 

of “Rooseveltiana™, contaiming 

interesting anecdotes in story 

and picture, from the life of the 
great American. 





1100 Rooms—Single or En Suite 


e ROOSEVELT 


Madison Avenue at 45th Street 
NEW YORK 
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Note—Check off the presents 


you select; enclose your 
cheque; and we will ship 
them postpaid. Please men- 
tion sizes and colour prefer- 
ences. All gifts may be ex- 
changed. 
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Epwarp Cuinton Fooc—Managing Director 
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fhe Shops of Vanity Jair 








FURNISHERS 
& DECORATORS 


Yo H. M. KING GEORGE V. 





We carry one of the largest Collec- 
tions of Genuine Antique Furniture 
in the world. 25 years’ experience 
shipping goods to U. S. A. Speci- 
mens have been supplied to leading 
American Museums. Washington 
Manor House, SULGRAVE, ENG. 
Home of George Washington’s An- 
cestors restored by us in 1920. 


Specialty:—Replicas of old furniture designs. 


GILL & REIGATE, 11. 
73 to 77 OXFORD STREET, 
&7SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1 














By by 
Appointment Appointment 
Fine Riding © 
Canes Driving 
Sticks Whips of 
and Every 
Umbrellas Description 





SWAINE® ADENEY 
185 Piccadilly, 
LONDON + ENGLAND 








The Machine-Made Fatalism 


(Continued from page 139) 


commit crimes because of starvation, 
as in Crime and Punishment. Such 
a thing was no more typical there than 
an American boss marrying his stenog- 
rapher. The sombreness of our litera- 
ture, while having a solid economical 
and political base, was still many 
shades too sombre to be true to life. 

So you can imagine how ridiculous 
it looks to me when American writers 
try to picture American life using the 
Russian murky brush of fatalistic real- 
ism. Humanity is naturally optimistic, 
cheerful by instinct. If it were other- 
wise would we wish to reach the digni- 
fied imbecility of old age? Would we 
be able to admire flowers growing 
from the rotten bodies of our dearest 
dead? The scientists tell us with force- 
ful examples that in the struggle for 
existence it is not the best but the 
strongest and most brutal who wins. 
We know about the noble and great 
animals, like mastodons, buried in the 
glaciers of Siberia, which were forced 
to give way to lower species. Their 
very greatness was their worst handi- 
cap, just as it is with human geniuses 
we know of. And yet very few of us 
habitually regard life with indigna- 
tion and despair. 

We continue to call nature Great 
Mother, look to her for rejuvenation, 
and naively love her although it was 
proved over and again that she cares 
about each of us no more than about 
a microbe which she allows to feed on 
our bodies. We still consider her 
“natural” arrangement of affairs fine, 
we even hold it as an example, al- 
though she is a waster who kills thou- 
sands of seeds before producing one 
plant or one animal! We babble about 
harmony of nature even after we 
learned in schools that out of thou- 
sands of male-mosquitoes only one 
finds its mate and the others die in 
their nuptial flight. We do not often 
commit suicide even after contracting 
an incurable disease. Even Schopen- 
hauer continued to live after proving 
all the senselessness and cruelty of life. 
Of all pessimists I know, only that 
brilliant young biologist-philosopher, 


Otto Weininger, committed suicide be- 
cause of his own theory that Jews 
are an inferior race. Being a Jew 
himself, he did not think it worth 
while to live. 

But the overwhelming majority do 
live and manage to be cheerful even 
while knowing fully that they are 
inferior to normal people, mentally or 
physically. I recently met a talented 
humorist who for the past twenty years 
has been twisted with rheumatism 
so he cannot even type his jokes. Of 
course, he is an American. Out of all 
the lighthearted children of earth. 
Americans are the most optimistic. 

When given the smallest chance, this 
optimism expands into a religion. It 
is typical for the citizens of a pros- 
perous country to believe in that million 
made before Christmas and that won- 
derful girl who awaits the maker of 
the million. It is natural for any 
American to trust that with the help 
of a correspondence school he may be- 
come a genius. As natural as for a 
Russian to believe that he will never 
attain anything and “die in a ditch.” 

Even with this fatalistic conviction 
a Russian may go ahead living and 
smiling occasionally. As for a young 
healthy American, why he believes he 
will go and battle with the whole 
world to achieve what he thinks his 
heritage. 

Schopenhauer’s Will To Live seems to 
be nowhere stronger than in America. 
A go-getter American always reminds 
me of the Russian fable, which would 
fit nicely in some of your text-books: 

There were two convicts sentenced 
to death and thrown into a deep dried- 
up well which served as temporary 
prison. Their friends tried to rescue 
them. One prisoner was a sombre, 
heavy-hearted fellow who would not 
believe that anything could save him. 
An iron chain was lowered to him. 
But so heavy was his fatalistic despair 
that the iron links broke before he 
was lifted to the surface. 

The other fellow believed that he 
must be saved. His faith made him so 

(Continued on page 152) 
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a eee old mahogany Hep- 

plewhite sofa covered in old 

chintz, and a beautifully decorated 

old satinwood Adams_ cabinet— 

one of a pair — containing china 

from a rare old collection just ar- 
rived from England. 


Lans Madison Ave. Galleries 
554 Madison Ave. at 55th St., New York 











PEARL PINS 


of Distinctive Charm 
A Delightful Gift at a 
Moderate Price 


AN IDEAL BRIDGE PRIZE 





Softly tinted pearls, cleverly mounted 
A—Smart bar pin (3 inches long) $2.00 
B—Popular Sweater set—the set— 2.00 
Colours: Creamy white; also in alter- 
nating gun metal and white, especially 
appropriate for mourning wear. AT- 
TRACTIVELY BOXED. In ordering 
by mail, state colour preference. 


MADOLIN MAPELSDEN’S SHOP 
130 East 57th St. New York 


(formerly THE NEW Moon) 











O-V-E-R:C-O-A:T-S 





BROA 4 styled and tailored 

with a distinction characteristic of 

English Custom shops. Double- 

breasted, tapering waist. In a va- 
riety of smart patterns. 

Ready to put on or tailored to measure. 


$53 $65 


562 Fifth Avenue, | Net 











Entrance on 46th 








We suggest these imported 
“Faucon” Stylized bronze mascots by 
France’s best sculptors. So 
finely wrought are they that 
every line and curve of the 
original has been maintained. 
They are “standard equip- 
ment’”’ on Hispano Suiza, 
Isotta-Fraschini, Voisin, etc. 
We feature fifty exclusive 
subjects, solid bronze dull 
silver finish, priced from $10. 





m SMART GIFTS 
FOR ~MotTorISTS 


“*Faune"’ 


“Faucon” by Daret is a 
splendid reproduction of a 

subject much in vogue on the 
continent. Height 8”; Price 


$16.50 


“Faune” by Bazin is sym- 
bolic of joy, flight and beauty 

.an exceptionally fine 
piece of stylized sculpture. 


Height 5”; Price $16.50. 


Orders for Chrisimas should be placed now! 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


NIL PMELIOR Go. 


© 1927 100 WEST 56TH ST., NEW YORK 














EVENING CLOTHES 

-the prerogative of the gen- 
tleman—tailored by Luxen- 
berg in the unmistakable 
manner that is the ac- 
cepted style. 


Tusedo $39.50 





CLOTHES 


37 Union Square New York 
Between 16th and 17th Sts. 
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“IT IS SOMETHING A 
MAN WOULD APPRECIATE 





- HE gift of a Krementz Dress Set in- 

variably wins his deepest appreciation. 
Perhaps this is so because his evening 
jewelry serves him when he is at his best 
—in formal attire. Or, it may be because 
Krementz Jewelry itself is so distinguished 
and conventionally correct! 


Whatever the reason is, you may be sure 
that here is a gift worth giving. And at the 
better shops you will find Krementz Jew- 
elry for Men in a wide selection of gratify- 
ing designs and shapes, each set contained 
in its rich case—the perfect gift background. 


Write us for booklet illustrating full dress 
and tuxedo sets, cuff links, chains, knives 
and a host of other gift suggestions. 


KREMENTZ & CO. 
Newark, N. J. 


Krements 








No. 2198—Krementz quality rolled white gold 
plate, hand engine-turned design. In blue 





MRC; © + 6 + % » . Pair, $4.50 
Set No. 2433—3 studs, 4 waistcoat buttons, each 
with bodkin-clutch back; pair links. Borders in 
Krementz quality rolled white gold plate; centers 


genuine onyx. Complete . . . . o » Blaee0 
Others .. - « + $8.50 to $50.00 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Business of Being a Hero 


(Continued from page 69) 


the place in which to strip down 
to the heart. I have heard many avia- 
tors talk about Lindbergh and they 
like him. Few are willing to rate him 
as high as the general public does in 
the matter of flying skill. To be sure, 
some edge of jealousy may enter in 
but the average professional will not 
go further than to say “a real good 
flier”. Unlike dramatic critics pilots 
are loath to use the word “great”. 
Talk to the men at Curtiss Field and 
you are likely to hear that America 
possesses at least fifty aviators techni- 
cally more skilful than Lindbergh. 
This is, of course, merely an express- 
ion of opinion for there can be no 
check upon it. Levine who has not 
always been a model of tact was quoted 
as saying after he landed in Germany, 
“Lindbergh had all the luck.” For this 
he was roundly scored but in privacy 
you will find many professionals willing 
to say at least that conspicuous good 
fortune accompanied Lindbergh. He 
planned shrewdly and behaved with 
skill and daring, but when Atlantic 
weather takes the bit in its teeth 


human skill and courage are of little 
avail. The Colonel's flight to Paris did 
not to any great degree soften up the 
airway to Europe. It heartened the 
world to hope and plan but from g 
strictly scientific point of view it can. 
not be said that the flight contributed 
much new data. In the thrilling story 
which he wrote for the Times Lind. 
bergh said that at one point in that 
perilous adventure he thought of 
turning back. We all know that he 
had only the slightest notion of the 
fame and furore which his exploit 
would arouse. He could hardly have 
taken thought of the many dinners, of 
the parades through the principal 
streets, of the chicken consommé, of 
the bouquet of flowers from the pret. 
tiest school girl, of the smiling face of 
the toastmaster and the insistent whis. 
per, “Stand a little nearer to the 
microphone.” If he had known | 
wonder whether he would have held 
the nose of his plane against the sleet 
or whether he would have turned 
about to continue a life untouched by 
Grover Whalen or Jimmy Walker. 


Reading Between the Footlights 


(Continued from page 63) 


Revelry was never more than damply 
calisthenic melodrama and often less. 
As a polemic it is none of a play re- 
viewer's business. 

Dracula . . . but then, having read 
Dracula at an age when vampires 
meant something more than a rag, a 
bone and a hank of Hollywood, you 
can imagine for yourself what a play 
is to be made of it. It has been more 
or less made. Bram Stoker’s ancient 
romance of a bloodthirsty Transyl- 
vanian monster, and of the horror and 
havoc he wrought until they finally 
caught and pinned him down in death, 
supplies a doubtless entertaining night- 
mare. It manages to scare the wits out 
of everybody (its own actors, too, once 
in a while), and that is its glory. 

The season’s dramatization list is 
fuller than this, however. Look out, 
for instance, for Behold This Dreamer, 


wherein Glenn Hunter acts, and which 
Fulton Oursler, helped to make from 
his own novel. Look out for a revival 
of General John Regan, a formerly 
unfortunate play born of Birming. 
ham’s delicious Irish drollery. 

Again, a dramatization comes in 
with Eva LeGallienne’s Civic Reper- 
tory season: a play made out of Mary 
Heaton Vorse’s story. The First Stone. 
The difficulties of getting married, as 
related in book form by delightful 
Serena Blandish, are signed for stage 
display. Young Thomas’s Dry Martini 
is similarly contracted. Somebody as 
sweetly announces a drama out of 
Mrs. Rinehart’s early war story, The 
Amazing. Interlude. And why not— 
provided it is a play? 

Which is a question you can put to 
every dramatization. So few of them 
make the right answer. 


A Ghost Story 


(Continued from page 78) 


of how, in the spirit world, their names 
and a knowledge of their works had 
given him entrée to the best and most 
exclusive circles. “You had only to 
mention the names of a few moderns 
and show familiarity with their work 
to get in anywhere”, he said. Then he 
said that, having now a knowledge of 
the most important moderns he 
thought he had better bring his visits 
to an end for fear that, in the spirit 
world, he would get so far ahead of 
the other spirits that he would be in 
the same position he was in when he 
had no culture at all. 

And having said that the ghost de- 


parted. There the woman sat, on the 
Spring night, and she had _ been 
holding the ghost’s hand. She tried I 
am afraid to squeeze it a little. Per- 
haps she shocked him. In one moment 
there he was, the new look of intel- 
ligence in his eyes, and his cold 
intellectual hand lying in hers and 
then, just a little trifling squeeze on 
her part, and he was gone. 

She said it just shows how a woman 
comes out when she tries to do any: 
thing for a man. 

“You try to lift them up and make 
them something better than they are 
and then they quit you,” she said. 
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“In the Seats of the Mighty 
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The Weber Piano in a case designed in the Italian manner. 


ANY MEN who mould the matters of the world and the 

destinies of nations select the Weber Piano. They are 

captivated by its superb playing qualities—the elegance of its 
handsome period cases. 


Through seventy-five years of illustrious history the Weber 
has expressed those high ideals and conceptions of piano mak- 
ing that made even the first instrument of Albert Weber the out- 
standing pianoforte of its time. Today, it is recognized through- 
out the world as a piano possessing the highest qualities. 


THE DUO-ART 


Through the Duo-Art the master pianists play for you upon your own piano. 
The feeling and artistry of Paderewski, Hofmann, Bauer are so faithfully re- 
produced that no one, without seeing, can tell whether the Duo-Art or the 

: artist himself is playing. It is significant that the vast maiority of the world’s 
The Palace of Mussolini at Rome in which a Weber Duo- most highly esteemed pianists acclaim and record exclusively for the Duo-Art 


. . . . Reproducing Piano. The Duo-Art may be had in the Weber Piano, in beau- 
Art Piano adds the delightful charm of beautiful music. tifal pesiod Grand or Upright Model. 


SEOLIAN COMPANY 


MAKERS OF THE AEOLIAN DUO-ART ORGAN FOR RESIDENCES, CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS 





In Brooxtyn 65 Flatbush Ave. Fifth Avenue & Fifty-fourth Street, New York In ForpuaM 270 E, Fordham Rd. 
LONDON ° PARIS ° BERLIN . MADRID . SYDNEY ° MELBOURNE 
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Widen the circle of your 
activity by taking your 
18,908 or more daily steps 
in the comfortable fashion- 
able Arch Preserver Shoe. 


MART style is not enough. There must be free- 


dom of action, vigor and self-assurance. The 


stylish Arch Preserver Shoe, by keeping feet free 


from aches and discomfort, and by urging the wearer 


to be more active, is today helping thousands of 


well-groomed men to appear at their best. 


























There is only one Arch Pre- 
server Shoe. Its principles of 
construction are fully pro- 
tected by patents. No shoe is 
an Arch Preserver Shoe un- 
less stamped with the Trade- 
Mark. 







No. 124 S. Brown Brogue Ox- 
ford to wear with Tweed or 
Homespun clothes. 


One of forty smart styles 


~ E.T. WRIGHT & CO., INC., Dept. V-81. Rockland, Mass. Please send 
_— Foot Aches Chart, pictures of new styles and name of nearest dealer. 
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A Parody Dialogue in Eden 


(Continued from page 94) 


order, Mr. Riddell did his part, during 
his brief period of membership, to en- 
courage moderate criticisms and tem- 
perate reviews of the arts, couched in 
sober and well-considered phrases, not 
too enthusiastic, a bit contained, nicely 
adult and noncommittal and compara- 
tive. And now, at one leap, Mr. Rid- 
dell transfers himself to the extreme 
Left Wing of critical enthusiasm. 
Margaret Kennedy’s Red Sky at Morn- 
ing and Don Marquis’ Archy and 
Mehitable are out together in the 
same month with Ernest Hemingway’s 
Men Without Women. 

Mr. Riddell, perhaps it is betraying 
no confidences to admit, is not himself. 


THE CONSISTENT NYMPH 


For Margaret Kennedy is back, with 
all the old magic that made The Con- 
stant Nymph the best novel that Hey- 
wood Broun had read in—well, ten 
years, and the most enjoyable novel 
that I had read since—well, Samuel 
Butler. Her long-awaited new book is 
just as readable and just as deftly 
charming, lit with the same detached 
and impish smile; and if it is not quite 
as lovable as The Constant Nymph 
that is only because no book could 
ever be. As a novelist, Miss Kennedy 
maintains her supremacy still. 

Red Sky at Morning is once more the 
story of the children of a genius: two 
hapless twins with the curse of bril- 
liance upon them, scurrying to their 
disaster before the same relentless fate 
that hounded the mad, sad progeny 
of Sanger’s Circus. I suppose it is this 
inevitability that is Miss Kennedy’s 
great trick: her terrifying sense of the 
drama of little coincidences, hidden 
allusions to approaching danger, half- 
hints that you remember when it is too 
late, a significance that grows upon 
you with an infinitely gradual and 
dreadful effect as you hurry onward 
helplessly toward the impact awaiting 
you at the end of the story. The “red 
sky at morning”, in the opening chap- 
ter of the lives of the Crowne twins, 
gives an uneasy warning of the rough 
weather ahead; and the rest of the 
story runs an uncanny parallel to this 
ominous prologue. It is an expert 
device, expertly done. 

Miss Kennedy is a curious mingling 
of pig-tails and stern sophistication. 
Her intimate sense of little poignant 
things is feminine; her brusque re- 
fusal to sentimentalize them is mascu- 
line. There is a little touch of old- 
fashioned primness about her, a strain 
of mad music, a wistful pity, a Con- 
tinental sense of bawdy comedy; and 
there hovers about her always a sense 
of humourous tolerance and an im- 
passive sympathy that belongs only to 
the very great ironists. She is an odd 
combination of a grim and _ payental 
Jupiter ordering the destinies of 
mortals, and a quaint little girl play- 
ing with her dolls. 

She is very sure of herself as a 
writer. Her rhythm is paced to per- 
fection. Her action is always concen- 
trated; when someone telephones into 
a scene between two characters, for 
example, she makes this third voice 
emerge strictly from the mouthpiece 
of the telephone. She has a happy 
knack of picking the perfect chapter 
title, and yet she never seems to strain 





for an effect. No American ironic § 


novelist can touch her; I would no 
trade a paragraph of her book for g 
dozen Bromfields. 

Certainly they will salute this work 
hysterically and read it over and ove 
into the hundreds of thousands; by 
somewhere there is a dim affection jp 
me still for that inimitable, “naphtha. 
flare” quality of Sanger’s Circus, the 
rude pathos of little Tessa, the wild 
wind that sang round the Karinde. 
hiitte, which this newer book can never 
quite efface. But for all my loyalty to 
her first-born, Red Sky at Morning is 
a gorgeous novel, dancing with irre. 
pressible brilliance. It is the best novel 
I have read since—well, The Con. 
stant Nymph. 

(Rep Sky at Morning by Margaret 
Kennedy. Doubleday, .Page) 


DON MARQUIS 


“Shakespeare and I are frequently 
coarse,” boasts this modest old trouper, 
sitting with his boots crossed on the 
table, bibbing his ale and_ bawling 
ribald melodies in a lonely corner of 
the back-room of modern literature, 
“He pulled rough stuff, and he liked 
rough stuff ...” For that is the genius 
of Don Marquis: the gross; slovenly, 
hard-boiled comedy of Falstaff, shot 
with savage poetry, rumbling to a 
great belly-laugh and _ re-echoing to 
the subtlest over-tones of sad humour. 
You would say he is one of the great- 
est of the current American poets, 
except that would be, unfortunately, 
saying so very little. You may say 
without doubt that he is one of the 
greatest of our living humourists. 

Archy and Mehitable will be we- 
comed with the same fanatic zeal that 
brings lip-worship to every Gilbert 
and Sullivan revival. The old-time fol- 
lowers of the Sun Dial will re-read 
now with almost a religious awe these 
free-verse communications from the 
famous lower-case cockroach, who ab- 
sorbed the soul of some departed E. 
E. Cummings and was discovered one 
night in the toils of composition upon 
Mr. Marquis’ typewriter. “He did not 
see us,” confides Mr. Marquis, “and 
we watched him. He would climb 
painfully upon the framework of the 
machine and cast himself with all his 
force upon a key, head downward, and 
his weight and the impact of the blow 
were just sufficient to operate the 
machine, one slow letter after another. 
He could not work the capital letters, 
and he had a great deal of difficulty 
operating the mechanism that shifts 
the paper so that a fresh line may be 
started. We never saw a cockroach 
work so hard or perspire so freely in 
all our lives before. . . . Congratulating 
ourselves that we had left a sheet of 
paper in the machine, so that all this 
work had not been in vain, we made 
an examination, and this is what we 
found...” 

What Mr. Marquis found, upon that 
historic occasion, was the first com- 
munication from archy, and, what is 
more important, the first mention of 
mehitable the cat, destined to emerge 
in future correspondence as the most 
authentic and the most winning hat 
lot immortalized in American folk-lore. 

For it is in the character of mehit 

(Continued on page 146) 
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CHRYSLER 


IMPERIAL 








AMERICA’S MOST POWERFUL MOTOR CAR 


ALTER P. CHRYSLER and his en- 
gineers present what they believe to 
bethe most notable car ever produced under 
Chrysler auspices—the new 112h.p. Imperial 
80,” most powerful motor car of quantity 
Production in America today. 


The combination of the high compression 
“ 99 a 

Red-Head” with the new and larger motor 
gives fully 20% greater torque—while the in- 





<< 


creased length and width of the car, with 
its longer springs anchored in blocks of live 
rubber, and the new rubber engine mount- 
ings front and rear, confer a luxurious quiet, 
softness and comfort of riding unlike any- 
thing you have ever experienced. 


Leading designers and craftsmen in coach 
work have planned and built entirely new 
and exclusive body styles for this new Im- 
perial “80,” giving an artistry of line and lux- 


Five body styles — Roadster, Close-Coupled Sedan, 5-passenger Sedan, 7-pas- 
senger Sedan, Sedan Limousine—$2 


o 


to extend the convenience of time payments. 


945. to $3495. Also in custom-built types 
by Dietrich, LeBaron and Locke, up to $6795. All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, 
subject to current Federal excise tax. Chrysler dealers are in position 


ury of grooming in keeping with its new 
sensational 112 horsepower performance. 


You should see the new Chrysler Imperial 
“80.” Note its distinguished appearance, 
correct in each detail to satisfy every crite- 
tion of good taste. Then ride in it, for by 
demonstration alone will you fully appre- 
ciate the performance possible only to 
America’s most powerful motor car. 











Mayflower Banjo, ma- 


hogany finished. Jl in. 


high, 513 in. silver dial. 
Eight day pendulum move- 
ment, Golden tone strike. 
{25 








OLOR !—color everywhere! In 
clothes, in the arts, in the home. 

Modern decoration has burst into 
bloom. The new home setting exults 
in flowered cretonnes and chintzes, in 
lacquer red and apple green. 
Even time begins to trip to a gayer 
measure. Gilbert offers Color Clocks 

new Clocks with a four-fold right to 
a place on mantel, wall or dressing 
table: 
—Clocks that are finely and carefully 
wrought with a proud, exacting crafts- 
manship, by America’s oldest clock 
makers. Gilbert has made good clocks 
for 120 years. 
—Clocks that faithfully follow the 
true Colonial tradition—in style and 
in that early American charm which 
nowadays is so eagerly sought for the 
gracious home. 
—Clocks that keep on keeping time— 
hour after hour—year after year— 
each ticking a cheery companionship 

each meeting one’s glance with hon- 
est truth in its face. 


COLOR CLOCKS 


Gilbert 


I807 
‘CheTFashion of the Time” 


These new color 
clocks bring new 
life into your 
home. 


—Clocks that bring to you all these substan. 
tial virtues in the new, fresh spirit of today’s 
gay colors. 

A Gilbert Color Clock will put new life into 
any room of your house. Choose from the rich 
array of shapes and sizes now on exhibition 
at your favorite store. 
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No. 9721. Easel Boudar 
clock 434 in tall, 534 in. 
base, 332 in. white dial. 
gO hour lever movement, 
Time only, $6.50 
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Tue “BBB Own Make” Pipe holds a place in history, and in the hearts of history’s makers. From Manchester 
to Melbourne—from Halifax to Hong Kong—Englishmen have seen in its smoke, visions of empire — and of 
home’s green hedgerows + + Now, WDC have acquired the exclusive right to produce this fine pipe in America. 
Theirs to “carry on” the old BBB Individual Baking Process which has for generations made “BBB Own 


Make” the sweetest, most satisfying of pipes. 


t T t t 


The “BBB Own Make” Pipe is now available in a variety of shapes 
at the establishments of better tobacconists. $5 the pipe— plain or 
ripple briars. Wm. Demuth & Co., 230 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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FEATURING THE CAVENDISH RAGLAN” 


| panera in each John Shannon English 
Coat is STYLE—style in the exclusive fab- 
rics—style in lines and fit—style in finish 
and findings. 

John Shannon’s English Coats are tailored in 
England—styled in London—of fabrics from 
the finest looms of England, Scotland and 
Ireland. 

Stop in at the nearest John Shannon dealer 
and let your own good judgment convince 
you that these are truly coats for the critical 
dresser. 


Junior sizes too—just like Dad’s 


For name of nearest dealer and 
illustrated booklet please write 


MAGNUS IMPORTS, LTD. 
Sole Selling Agents 
208 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
{Wholesale Only} 
(4 ee ee eee 
| JOHN 
| SHANNONS | 
| ENGLISH CLOTHES § 
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VANITY FAIR 


A Parody Dialogue in Eden 


(Continued from page 144) 


able, herself a reincarnation of “cleo- 
patra and a lot of those other dames 
dearie”, that Mr. Marquis has achieved 
his supreme characterization. Here is 
no Aesop’s fable puppet, no comic- 
strip Felix, no mere caricature of a 
cat; but rather a great free spirit, the 
soul of the eternal fille de joie, one of 
that loose sisterhood of Jezebel, Thais 
and Phryne and Aspasia. 

“i have been used something fierce 
in my time,” mehitable confides to 
archy, “but i am no bum sport archy 
so wotthehell kid wotthehell . . . one 
life up and the next life down archy 
but always a lady thru it all and a 
good mixer . . . always free-footed 
archy never tied down to housework 

. . ‘what though a boot should break 
a slat, me for the life romantic, fish- 
heads freedom a frozen sprat, is better 
than bores and a fireside mat...” 
like a gentleman friend of mine used 
to say archy toujours gai kid toujours 
gai i have known some swell gents in 
my time dearie ... ” 

It is a glorious conception: this cat 
of easy virtue, this strumpet of the 
back-alleys, kicked and cursed, the 
target for flying boots and _ bottles, 
seduced by every “maltese cat with a 
come hither look in his eye” and bob- 
bing up serenely from each betrayal. 
good-humoured, infinitely vulgar, proud 
but slightly battered from fighting 
weak-kneed lovers—“because no cat 
can hold me archy that lets me claw 
him i live my own life and only a 
masterful cat can hold my affections” 
—a grand, lonely old war-horse, scorn- 
ing pampered ease for the life of the 
hobo and the bum, to the end she 
carries her tail in the air. 

A glorious conception; and at times 
it mounts into such moments of sheer, 
bitter humour as that unforgettable bal- 
lad “Mehitable Dances with Boreas,” 
sung by the solitary figure of mehit- 
able while the “wild December wind 
blows thru her frozen whiskers” and she 
dances all night long on the cobbles of 
the alley, “wailing to herself the frag- 
ments that rattle in her cold brain”: 


“whirl mehitable whirl 

and show your shadow how 

tonight it s dance with the bloody moon 
tomorrow the garbage scow 


blow wind out of the north 

to hell with being a pet 

my left front foot is brittle 

but there s life in the old dame yet 


whistle a tune north wind 

on my hollow marrow bones 

i ll dance the tune with three good feet 
here on the alley stones 


eight of my lives are gone 
it s years since my fur was slicked 
but blow north wind blow 
i m damned if i am licked 


i will not eat tomorrow 
i did not eat today 

but wotthehell i ask you 
the word is toujours gai 


caper mehitable caper 

leap shadow leap 

you gotto dance till the sun comes up 
for vou got no place to sleep...” 


There is only one disappointment 
to the book. If Harriman could have 
illustrated it with the fantasy of 
“Krazy Kat”, we should have. had at 
last a magnificent blending of these 
two perfect and oddly sympathetic 
talents. As it is, Archy and Mehitable 
is a book you simply cannot afford to 
miss; the best humourous book by 
all odds of the year. 

(Arcuy AND MEHITABLE by Don Mar. 
quis. Doubleday, Page) 


LAST OF HIS LINE 


Nor can you afford to miss Trails 
Plowed Under by Charles M. Russell, 
the late cowboy artist, the best all. 
around book of the old West I have 
ever seen. You can’t talk much about 
a book that’s so grand and so com. 
plete as this. If you have ever loved 
the West, if there is any loyalty in you 
for the finest page that was ever turned 
in American history, then this authen. 
tic collection of yarns and pictures of 
the old-time cowpuncher is your book, 
It is boisterous, crude and honest; it 
smells of leather; it leaves you feeling 
as good as a month with a pack-outfit 
through Wyoming. 

No; you can’t talk much about it. 
Stuff that is as true as his tales of the 
days “when a _ cowpuncher’s home 
wasn’t where he took his hat off, but 
where he spread his blankets” is only 
dulled by re-telling. Forty-four years 
Russell punched cattle through Wyo- 
ming and Montana, mixing with “cow. 
men and priests, sinners and drinking 
men”, gathering yarns of Indians and 
bear and buffalo, drawing his magnifi- 
cent sketches of horses and roundups 
and campfires at night. Ross Santee is 
the only other artist who can draw a 
horse that feels like a horse; and 
Santee is of Arizona and the South. 
west. Russell roamed the northern 
range, wrangling horses in the spring, 
herding beef in the fall, always paint- 
ing and sketching and noting the 
little comedies and mannerisms of the 
cowmen that make his work ring so 
very true: 

“Now, humans dress up and punch- 
ers dress down,” he observes, recogniz- 
ing a fellow-puncher once dressing 
in a cheap Chicago hotel. “When you 
raised, the first thing you put on is 
your hat. Another thing that shows 
you up is you don’t shed your shirt 
when you bed down. So next comes 
your vest and coat, keepin’ your hind 
quarters covered till you slide into 
your pants, an’ now you're lacin’ your 
shoes. I noticed you done all of it 
without quittin’ the blankets, like the 
ground’s cold. I don’t know what state 
or territory you hail from, but you've 
smelt sagebrush an’ drank alkali. I 
heap savvy you. You've slept a whole 
lot with nothin’ but sky over your 
head... 

Will Rogers did the Introduction, 
one of the truest and most compelling 
things he has ever written. “Us, and 
the manicured tribe that is following 
us, will never have the Real Cowboy, 
Painter and Man, combined that old 
Charley was, For we aint got no more 
real cowboys, and we aint got no re 
Cows to paint, and we just don’t raise 
no more of his kind of men. ... At 

(Continued on page 148) 
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But suppose that shoe lace 
breaks! 


Sportocasin laces don't 
break because they are the 
finest braided linen—and 
the most expensive—ob- 
tainable. 


just another one of the || 


infinite details, the import- 
ance of which every plaver 
knows and which make 


Sportocasins the choice of | 


real golfers. 
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VANITY FAIR 


A Parody Dialogue in Eden 


(Continued from page 146) 


first we couldent understand why they 
moved you, Charley, but we can now. 
They had every kind of a great man 
up there, but they just dident have 
any great Cowboy Artist like you. 
Shucks! on the luck, there was only 
one of you and he couldent use you 
both places.” 

Get two copies: one to keep and one 
to give away. For if ever a book de- 
served to be given by every man to 
every other man in America at Christ- 
mas, then this is the book. 

(Traits PLowep Unper, by Charles 
M. Russell. Doubleday, Page) 


NOW WE ARE EXHAUSTED 


We have tossed our hat into the air 
so high and so handsome for Miss 
Kennedy and Mr. Marquis and Mr. 
Russell that our critical right arm is 
getting stiff and tired; and we have 
only time to add a final superlative 
for A. A. Milne’s Now We Are Six 
(the superb sequel to When We Were 
Very Young, a tender and thoroughly 
delightful book of child’s verse), as 
our bonnet descends into our out- 
stretched fingers for the fourth and last 
time. Hereafter we shall be just the 
sourest and meanest critic you ever 
saw, until our arm heals. 

(Wuen We Were Very Younc, by 
A. A. Milne. Dutton) 


IN LESS WORDS THAN IT 
TAKES TO TELL 


DeatH CoMEs FOR THE ARCHBISHOP, 
by Willa Cather. (Knopf). Miss Cather 
it is reported, herself composed the 
remarkable and oft-quoted publicity 
copy for her book: a great tapestry of 
color, flung across the newspaper- 
pages with the inimitable gesture of a 
supreme advertising-writer. 

Lire AND LETTERS OF JOSEPH ConrRAD, 
by G. Jean-Aubry. (Doubleday, Page). 
A dignified and revealing collection of 
intimacies, handsomely presented and 
indispensable to any lover of Conrad. 
An Unmarriep FATtuer, by Floyd Dell. 
(Doran). Wherein Mr. Dell knits his 
own baby socks in another listless 
attempt to be barred from Boston. 
Mortner Inpia, by Katherine Mayo. 
(Harcourt, Brace). “The impression 
that it leaves on my mind is the report 
of a drain-inspector sent out for the 
sole purpose of opening and examining 
the drains of a country and giving a 
graphic description of the stench ... 
the book is a travesty of truth.”— 
Gandhi, in Young India. 

But GENTLEMEN Marry BRuNETTES, 
by Anita Loos. (Boni & Liveright). 
I may have been the only person in 
the United States who found Gentle- 
men. Prefer Blondes a dull book; but 
I imagine that this second effort of 
Miss Loos’ will find me less conspicu- 
ous in my opinion. It is pretty stupid 
stuff. 

In THE Great Days or Sat, by 
Andrew Shewan. (Houghton, Mifflin). 
A mellow and affectionate history of 
the sea-going sailing-ships, told with a 
sentimental dignity by this last griz- 
zled survivor of the tea-clipper cap- 
tains: a worthy book for any lover of 
the sea. 


Jeremy AT Crate, by Hugh Walpole, 
(Doran). Once your ear is accustomed 
to the startling nuances of British 
school-boy slang, this book emerges 
as an extremely credible and _ vivid 
portrayal of adolescence; for once, 
portrayed with sympathy. 
TransiTIoN, by Will Durant. (Simon 
& Schuster). The learned doctor seems 
to have lost his sense of humour, 
Firerties, by Rabindranath Tagore, 
(Macmillan). Exquisite Oriental 
thoughts “written on fans and pieces 
of silk”, expressed with a fragile magic, 
Carry On, Jeeves, by P. G. Wode 
house. (Doran). The fact that I did 
not laugh quite as hard as usual at 
Mr. Wodehouse is probably my own 
fault, and not Mr. Wodehouse’s. He jg 
still very funny. 
TEN—AND Out! by Alexander Johnson, 
(Ives Washburn). A painstaking and 
often dramatic story of the prize-ring in 
America, with the authentic smell about 
it of wintergreen-liniment and sweat, 
CuaRLoTTE LowenskoLp by Selma 
Lagerlof. (Doubleday, Page). The 
author plays God in that simple Swed- 
ish way with a cast of well-drawn 
characters, who are “not bad, but only 
mistaken”, and fixes up a cheery end- 
ing, full of “realizations”. 
THe Woopcutter’s House by Robert 
Nathan. (Bobbs, Merrill). A simple 
and beautiful fable, with a Gallagher 
and Shean Greek chorus of a rational 
dog and a stoical horse. This book 
comes like the clear ring of axe on 
timber from a mythical and almost 
forgotten glade, among the back-stairs 
gossip, the introspective complaining, 
and miscellaneous hullabaloo of con- 
temporary fiction. 
Europe At Love by Paul Morand. 
(Boni & Liveright). The translated 
L’Europe Galante, in which an exqui- 
sitely literary exquisite, in his most art- 
ful manner, translates into words the 
perfumes into which exquisite sensibil- 
ities have translated a number of ladies. 
Tue Great Bear by Lester Cohen. 
(Boni & Liveright). An epic of the 
only heroic modern warfare—Business 
made thrilling (take it from one who 
hates to admit it). You will find out 
for yourself how little you will miss 
by skipping the pages of love interest. 
UnctE AncHEL by Panait Istrati. 
(Knopf). Three tales of Roumanian 
madmen, bandit chiefs, _ perverts, 
nymphomaniacs, and kindly patriarchs 
who disport themselves without seem- 
ing to realize that they are in any 
way remarkable. 
On THE Kinc’s Coucn by Octave 
Aubry. (Boni & Liveright). The per- 
fect civilized light reading: Casanova, 
Louis XV, and the bourgeoise who is 
the lover of the first and the mistress 
of the second, make a prettily poignant 
pattern in intrigue and counter-intrigue. 
Tue Firth Cup by Klaus Mann. 
(Boni & Liveright). The son of Thomas 
Mann adds lustre to the family name 
with a precious and éerie story of @ 
philosopher’s widow who exemplifies 
in a new sense the aphorism: “the 
evil that men do lives after them, the 
good is oft interred with their bones’. 
YeLtow GenTIANs AnD Brive by Zona 
Gale (Appleton). A collection of com- 
(Continued on page 150) 
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A Corking Good Gift 


for a Man 


This Handsome Set of Three Toilet Luxuries 


PINAUD’S EAU DE QUININE (at the left 
inthe photograph) is recognized as the purest 
and finest of lotions for the hair. Its tonic 
and antiseptic ingredients protect the health 
and vigor of the hair by destroying dan- 
druff and stimulating scalp circulation. 
Men use Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine every day 
to make the hair thick and strong-growing, 
to keep it immaculately groomed—in mar- 
velous condition. 


PINAUD’S LILAC (in the center of the 
photograph) a refreshing lotion for the skin, 
is used by men after shaving. Lilac, with its 
antiseptic quality, safeguards the unseen 
nicks in the skin caused by the razor, pre- 
vents skin blemishes and gives a tonic glow to 
the skin. Men appreciate the ruddy clearness 
of skin Lilac brings, and they like its clean 
lilac odor. And Lilac relieves after-shaving 
tenderness, healing and firming the skin. 


PINAUD’S ELIXIR SHAMPOO (at the 
right in the photograph) is fine French toilet 
soap in liquid form with added ingredients 
beneficial to the scalp. The shampoo is 
so concentrated that a very little is enough 
for a rich lather. It lathers instantly, 
cleanses thoroughly, and rinses very easily, 


leaving the hair clean and lustrous. 





These Pinaud preparations can be bought separately, or in 
the handsome new gift box, at drug and department stores 


FINAUD’S FINE TOILET PREPARATIONS 
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HOUGH you shop from now 

till Christmas, you’ll find noth- 
ing more appropriate for that dis- 
criminating friend than a Stanley 
Vacuum Container. 

Not only the most practical, but 
by all odds the handsomest thing of 
its kind. 

Unique in that it is accident-proof. 
Contains no glass to break. Made 
of steel throughout—lined with por- 
celain enamel. 


Guaranteed forlife—(1) notto break 
(2) nottoleak (3) tohold temperature. 


The graceful Stanley Vacuum Carafe 
is shown above. In several pleasing col- 
ors, with trays to match. Ideal for the 
guest room! Priced $16.50 to $18.00. 


The Stanley Super Vac (at right) tells 
its own story. Priced $7.00 to $10.00. 


Quality products, these—sold only in 
quality stores. 

Stanley Insulating Co., Dept. T-12, 
Great Barrington, Mass. 




















It will 
not break! 


THE NEW STANLEY UN- 
BREAKABLE FLASK, hand- 
somely made of heavy nickel, 
lined with silver and fitted 
with a leak-proof cap. Full 
quartcapacity.Notavacuum 
container, but unbreakable. 
Flask alone $5.00. Set of 2 
flasks with leather con- 
tainer, $15.00. 


STANLEY 


Unbreakable 
VACUUM CONTAINERS 


pressed human interest stories, a 
medium in which Zona Gale is pre- 
eminent: tragic trifles, glimpses sug- 
gestive of a life, bitter and gay deco- 
rations for a roadside. 

MEN oF Destiny by Walter Lippmann, 
illustrated by Rollin Kirby. (Macmil- 
lan). Essays by an observer of the 
political comedy, whose sense of the 
dramatic in events never clouds his 
perception of their underlying signifi- 
cance, and whose admitted and just 
prejudices do not dull the courtesy of 
his ironical edge. A fruitful book for 
those who are still Interested In 
Politics. 

Cora, by Harry Hervey. (Cosmopoli- 
tan). Sexplorations in Siam, by just 
another Halliburton. 

Wuart Can A Man Be teve, by Bruce 


VANITY FAIR 


A Parody Dialogue in Eden 


(Continued from page 148) 


Barton. (Bobbs, Merrill). What cana 
man believe by Bruce Barton? 


PERSONAL NOTE 


There seems to exist considerable 
confusion about town as to the proper 
pronunciation of the name of the 
editor of this Department. The pro. 
nunciation of “John” is practically 
unanimous; but opinions differ as to 
whether it is correct to rhyme “Rid. 
dell” with “fiddle”, “twiddle” or 
“diddle”, or to give it the penulti- 
mate advantages of “smell” or “what 
the hell”. We leave it to our readers, 
Personally, after a vain attempt to 
make it correspond with “Excellent” 
or even “adequate”, we gave up hope 
and lost interest altogether. 





his father is finished) : 





To Give to a Good Friend: 





the Grand Canyon: 


the books): 


Page) 








necessity of reading the book) : 


Mr. Riddell’s Suggested Christmas List of Books | 


To Keep for Yourself (after all, some things are too good to give away) : 


ArcHy AND MEHITABLE, by Don Marquis (Doubleday, Page) | 
Men Witnout Women, by Ernest Hemingway (Scribners) 
Traits PLowep Unper, by Charles M. Russell (Doubleday, Page) | 


To Give to Your Wife (if you are married) : 
Rep Sky at Mornine, by Margaret Kennedy (Doubleday, Page) 
(if you are not married) : | 
Europe at Love, by Paul Morand (Boni & Liveright) | 
To Give to Junior, who takes after his father (he takes them after | 


Now WE are Six, by A. A. Milne (Dutton) | 
JerEMy AT CrALE, by Hugh Walpole (Doran) 


TraDerR Horn, by Horn and Lewis (Simon and Schuster) 
Aways BEtitTLIN’, by Percy Crosby (Unicorn) 


(if he goes you a good tenor in close harmony) : 
My Pious Frienps AnD DruNKEN Companions (Macaulay) | 
Frontier Batiaps, by Charles J. Finger (Doubleday, Page) | 


To Give to Posterity, (in old vellum bindings) : 
Tue Woopcutter’s House, by Robert Nathan (Bobbs, Merrill) 
Tue CountTerFelTers, by André Gide (Knopf) 


To Give to Sad Young Men (these will make them sadder) : 


Love 1v Cuartres, by Nathan Asch (A. & C. Boni) 
Tue Firrn Cup, by Klaus Mann (Boni & Liveright) | 


To Give to a Business Associate: 
Tue Great Bear, by Lester Cohen (Boni & Liveright) | 


To Give to Mr. and Mrs. Hostetter, whom you met on that trip through 


Fireriies, by Rabindranath Tagore (Macmillan) 


To Give Unele Abner, who is expected to leave you something quite 
substantial when he shuffles along (and in addition, you will get back 


Lire aND Letters oF JosepH Conran, by G. Jean-Aubry (Doubleday, 


LirHocRAPHS OF GEorRGE BELLows (Knopf) 


To Give to the Coloured Upstairs-Maid: 
But GENTLEMEN Marry Brunettes, by Anita Loos (Boni & Liveright) 


To Give to the Janitor (thus saving yourself a five dollar tip, and the 


An Unmarriep Fatuer, by Floyd Dell (Doran) 


To Give to the Garbage-Man: 


Crassics 1n Stanc, by H. C. Witwer 


Him, by E. E. Cummings (Boni & Liveright) 


| 
| CHILDREN OF THE Ritz, by Cornell Woolrich (Boni & Liveright) 
| | 


Tue Giorious Apventure, by Richard Halliburton (Bobbs, Merrill) 
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The gift of a Dunhill means more than the gift of 
a Lighter. For the fact that it is a Dunhill shows 
the obvious intention to give the finest. And so, 
to meticulous people the world over, the gift 


of a Dunhill Lighter is a Gift of Magnificence! 
Dunhill Lighters, from $10 to $300, are obtain- 


able at smart stores everywhere; and at the 
Dunhill Shop, 5th Ave. at 43rd St., New York City. 
AtF & £0 DUNHILL 
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an ensemble, The diction- 
ary describes it as “general 
effect”. 
than style, color is im- 


Andso, even more 


portant, for inharmonious 
are instantly 


And it is not / 


colorings 
noticeable. 
possible to dodge the issue | 





by avoiding color, for, in | 
men’s clothes, too, this is | 
an era of color enthusiasm. 


Every man can wear 









“ Vanity Fair 
/ picked this smart 
coat from the Fall 
and Winter showing of 
Hickey-Freeman. 


colors—his colors; every 








man can learn to com- ~ 


bine colors correctly—the 
Strong-Hewat Color Har- 
mony charts will do it for 
him.: But first you must 
have the right colors in 
the cloth of which your 





clothes are made... blends 
of colors that create richly 
toned effects. You'll find 
them in Strong-Hewat 
Virgin Wool Fabrics, for 
only new, lustrous virgin 
wool will take dyes in the 
full beauty of their colors. 

Good clothing stores 
everywhere can show you 





Scheyer & Co., 


make this 
d suble-breasted model which 
Vanity Fair includes among 
its selections for this season. 


clothes—suits, topcoats, 
overcoats—made of 
Strong-Hewat fabrics in 


those richly colorful 





weaves which have al- 


1 smart two-button modelby 

| ‘ohn, Rissman; one of 
Vanity Fair's selection for 
Fall and Winter 


ways been the choice of 


well-dressed men. 
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This is the Strong-Hewat Color Harmony Chart. It shows exactly what 
colors you can wear. It is FRE . just check your color hair, sign your 
name and address below, er gmail to e 





STRONG, HEWAT & CO., ., 25 Madison Ave., New York. 


OLight Hair © Dark Hair (© Auburn Hair 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Machine-Made Fatalism 


(Continued from page 141) 


light that he clambered out of the 
dungeon with the help of a rope of 
twisted straw!—I am sure he was an 
American! 

This cheerful battling does not and 
cannot always lead to victory, chiefly 
hecause it is too individualistic. Even 
a Hercules cannot move a mountain. 
There are personal misfortunes which 
are too inextricably bound with the 
whole social structure to be remedied 
by the most heroic personal efforts. 
Americans have yet to learn the value 
of co-operative struggle. But even in 
their present stage of “breaking one’s 
chains alone,” they always attempt 
supreme efforts to better their lives 
and they do succeed, be it only par- 
tially. The pioneers gave them a good 
start. History ruled that yours is the 
philosophy of escape if not complete 
victory, while the Russian one that of 
moody resignation or revolting despair. 

Then, if the fatalistic realism is 
but a foreign weed transplanted to 
American soil, why do many talented 
writers cultivate it? 

To me the answer seems simple: 
imitation. American exponents of real- 
ism consider Russian literature very 
artistic, and decided that they can 
write just as well, even “land one 
better.” It is a well-known fact, gen- 
erally accepted even abroad, that 
Americans can duplicate anything. In- 
spired by your great achievements in 
the machine-made industry, you re- 
solved to beat the Russians on their 
own field, to reproduce perfectly our 
mournful literature, giving it Ameri- 
can setting. 

Pardon my flippancy. Of course, 
this decision was never arrived at con- 
sciously. Literary imitation is seldom 
conscious. Even such an analytic writ- 
er as Stevenson did not realize at first 
that he was “playing the sedulous ape 
to many masters.” 

I was inclined to think that American 
realists were, just importing sombre 
Slavic conceptions, putting them to 
use in their entirety, “with soul and 
hoots,” as the Russian saying goes. 
It corresponds to your “head, tail and 
all,” if I am not mistaken? 

But now I know better: a wise man 
from The New Republic explained 
to me that the reasons for sombre real- 
Among 


ism in America were many. 
them the most prominent one— 
jealousy. 

He maintains that American in- 


tellectuals are sick of the pursuit of 
material prosperity in which every one 
here seems to be feverishly engaged. 
They deem it futile. They hate to 
run after the rolling dollar. Yet with 
all their superiority, being above the 
struggle for gold, they are sub-con- 
sciously envious of other, plainer 
fellows’ lowly achievements. They 
themselves would like to own cars, 
country houses, beautifully gowned 
wives and all that goes with the 
money as well as the obligations. 

“They envy the fellow who makes 
twelve thousand a year, so they de- 
nounce his materialism in their novels,” 
maintains The Wise Man from The 
New Republic. 

Undoubtedly, he has his part of the 
Truth. Being an American, he knows 
his fellow citizens better than I. Let 
us throw our conclusions together: 
Literary imitation plus social envy.— 


Is this what produced Main Street, 
for instance? 

If it did, then why is this type of 
book so successful? Why do the de. 
nounced inhabitants of the small towns 
read it? Why do they wait breath. 
lessly for their own mercilessly ugly 
portrait to be flashed on the screen? 

Maybe just for the reason that it js 
their portrait. Did you ever pause to 
consider how fascinated we are by 
photographs of ourselves? Be it even 
taken in bad light, with exaggerated 
wrinkles and accentuated double chin, 
everyone would stare at his portrait 
much longer than he would at a pretty 
piece of scenery. 

This may be the explanation of the 
popularity of morbid realism. It put 
the Main-Streeter on the map. None 
bothered about him much before. As 
The Wise Man puts it, “He was tired 
reading about European dukes and 
princesses.” He was sick with envy, 
seeing the unbelievably virtuous and 
successful hero in the center of every 
moving picture. Well he knew that he 
was not that hero, having a good deal 
more critical sense than movie mag. 
nates, sugary dramatists and publishers 
of sentimental books credited him 
with. Only hysterical elderly senti- 
mentalists could deceive themselves 
that they looked and acted like that 
in their youth. 

Suddenly came a new type of writer 
who painted portraits of the average 
man. On his palette were mostly dark 
colours. He often made his victimized 
models look I:ke imbeciles. He con- 
ceived them meaner, more stupid and 
more narrow-minded than they ever 
could be. But—he made them look 
human. 

This distorted realism appealed to 
the readers because they were the ob- 
ject of it. For one who wants to see 
his face, a crooked looking glass is 
better than none. Americans grew too 
wise to deceive themselves into the 
belief that the heroes of their senti- 
mental literature were true to life. 

“Vanity,” I told myself, “is re 
sponsible for the success of the un- 
pleasant novels and dramas. Vanity 
and self-curiosity. People would rather 
look at their own reflection than to be- 
hold the perfectly groomed dummies 
crowding the Harold Bell Wright pic- 
ture gallery.” 

But again, The Wise Man corrected 
my judgment: 

“Tt is not only that, Miss Moravsky. 
Our small-towner also began to realize 
that material success is not the most 
important thing in life. They want 
to lift themselves above their present 
level. They strive for perfection and 
they sincerely want to know them- 
selves. This is the reason, they would 
grab any book which is said to be a 
mirror, not an idealised portrait of 
life.” 

If this is true, then the most mor- 
hidly realistic literature had its mission. 
Born to literary imitation and social 
dissatisfaction, supported by the long- 
ing of the readers to see themselves, it 
served Americans a good turn. It 
awakened self-criticism, it drove 10 
self-improvement. Its very merciless: 
ness, magnifying the faults of the 
average man, stressing the dullness of 
his life, will make him change himself 
and his surroundings for the better. 
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We the deciding strokes are being played—when 


appearance, comfort and serviceability count, it’s 


better to be sure-footed with “Twin-Grips”’. 


Their steel spiked soles lock themselves to the ground for 
sure footed play—yet spring into action for a tireless round 


of 18 holes or more. 


Their comfort, handsome appearance and trim style has 


made them the favorite of hundreds of 
professional and amateur stars. 

It’s an added pleasure to know that 
your footwear bears such a famous trade 
mark and that you will be so courteously 
served at one of the F. S. & U. shops 
listed below. 
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Your request sent to Golf Department, 
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VANITY FAR 


Told in the Club House 


By G. C. DIXON 


SOUTHERLY squall rattled the 
windows, and through the 
glass, blurred by the driving 

rain, Colonel Bullivant, Indian Army 
(retired), stared irritably at the 
swaying oaks, the little pools form- 
ing on the eighteenth green, and the 
wildly fluttering red flag. 

Hawkins, comfortably seated in the 
Colonel’s favourite chair by the fire- 
side, laid down his paper and revealed 
a round and solemn face from which 
blue eyes innocently stared. 

“By the way, Colonel,” he said, as 
he thoughtfully surveyed the figure 
by the window, “I notice old Lady 
Marrovale is dead.” 

“Marrovale?” The Colonel started. 
“D’you mean Herbert Marrovale’s 
mother?” 

“Yes,” said Hawkins. “The family’s 
now extinct.” 

“Not much loss,” growled the Colo- 
nel. “They were all wild, or mad. 
Look at Herbert Marrovale. There 
was a golfer for you... . if only 
he hadn’t been so queer.” 

“Just what do you mean by ‘queer’ ?” 
inquired the young man mildly. 

“What! Never heard how he tried 
to kill his caddy?” The Colonel smiled 
superciliously. “Even you, I suppose, 
will admit that that was unusual. It 
was the last hole in the final and the 
boy trod on his ball, thereby losing 
Marrovale the hole, the match, and the 
championship. Marrovale’s face—I 
saw the whole thing—started twitch- 
ing, his eyes blazed with sudden hate, 
white froth oozed between his teeth, 
and he sprang at the boy with his 
mashie. Imagine the sensation. Papers 
hushed it up of course, and a few days 
later he disappeared. Blew his brains 
out probably. And that was the end of 
the greatest match player since Fred- 
die Tait. 

“It was not the end of Marrovale,” 
Hawkins put in smoothly, “nor was he 
the greatest match player since Tait. 
The best match player of modern 
times was Ian Mulholland, and the 
greatest game I shall ever see was his 
match with Herbert Marrovale.” 

“Mulholland?” snapped the Colo- 
nel. “Never heard of him. But as 
Marrovale disappeared in 1905, when 
you were presumably at school, you 
must be mistaken.” 

“T am not mistaken,” replied Haw- 
kins easily. “I remember that match 
pretty distinctly. I had good reason 
to. Perhaps you'd like to hear the 
story?” The scraping of drawn up 
chairs was sufficient answer. 

“IT am sure we shall find it very 
interesting,’ remarked the Colonel 
coldly. “I think I may say, without 
flattering you, that your stories inva- 
riably are.” 

ts * * 

Mulholland and I (said Hawkins) 
were at Eton together and when he 
decided to go big game shooting he 
asked me to go with him. 

We landed in Capetown, picked up 
a coastal boat, and a month later were 
in Uganda and nearing the finest game 
country in the world. And then the 
trouble came. 

At noon a porter reported lame, 
and showed us a foot which had been 
gashed, so he said, with a sharp stone. 


“That’s funny,” said Mulholland 
thoughtfully. “I haven't seen a stone 
for days.” 

The fellow let me dress the injury, 
limped painfully about, and then hep. 
ged to be allowed to go back to his 
own people. 

“T suppose it’s the only thing to do? 
grumbled Mulholland. And five mip. 
utes later the big nigger was on his 
way, walking with a slight limp by 
with quite surprising rapidity. 

That afternoon two more porter 
sidled up. 

“Plenty sick, massa,” declared the 
spokesman. And simultaneously the 
rubbed their backs and glistening 
stomachs. 

“They've been rehearsing this,” | 
whispered, and Mulholland nodded. 

“Any more of this nonsense,” he 
growled as he swung his foot menac. 
ingly, “and you will be sick—and 
sorry. Get out!” 

The malingerers seemed about to 
protest, thought better of it, and de. 
jectedly walked off. 


“This becomes interesting,” said 
Mulholland. “We'll see what tums 
up next.” 


We had not long to wait. 

We had covered perhaps ten miles 
next day when I saw one boy stoop, 
pick up something, and drop it witha 
cry. His neighbours stared down as 
if fascinated, muttering, rolling their 
eyes and exhibiting every sign of mor- 
tal funk. 

“What the devil’s wrong with them 
now?” demanded Mulholland. 

The guide began to babble. I caught 
something about a white devil, and 
gathered that he destroyed people by 
strange weapons and a special brand 
of magic. White men, foolish people. 
had gone this way before, so Sambo 
declared. Where were they now? He 
indicated the westward with a fearful 
gesture and rubbed his stomach. 

“A pretty legend,” observed Mul- 
holland. “I wonder what they found 
just now.” 

He strolled across and picked some- 
thing up. 

“This is queer,” 
here.” 

It was the rusty head of an olt- 
fashioned, shallow-faced cleek. 

° * % * 


he said. “Look 


I opened my eyes next morning to 
find black figures looming above me. 

“Well, what—” I stopped. These 
were not our boys. Our boys did not 
stand above one with spears poised 
ready for a thrust. And as I rose to 
my feet with what show of courage | 
could muster, I realised that these fel- 
lows were half a foot taller than our 
boys, and three inches taller than my- 
self. 

Desperately I looked around me, but 
could see no escape. Mulholland was 
still sleeping. Our boys had disap- 
peared. 

“Mulholland,” I called. He stirred, 
blinked and took in the situation at 4 
glance. 

“H’m. Who’re your friends, Haw 
kins?” he enquired calmly. “Cant 
say I altogether take to them.” 

The leader of the band motioned t0 
Mulholland to rise, pointed to the 

(Continued on page 156) 
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ORLANO 


IMPORTED MUFFLERS 


OR that college bred boy of yours—home to 

enjoy the festivities of the holiday season, there 
is no safer or more acceptable gift than an Orlano 
Imported Muffler. 


Orlano Imported Mufflers are exclusive— having 
been introduced in this country recently —after 
making a very decided hit at St. Moritz last winter. 
Nothing like them has been seen in America before. 


Orlano Mufflers are pure wool, woven in a wealth 
of beautiful designs and color combinations that 
lend themselves admirably to every dress occasion. 
Remarkably light in weight too and guaranteed 
color fast. 


Make your Orlano gift selections at the better class 
wearing apparel shops and department stores of 
your city. Be sure to look for the Orlano label. 


GUEST NECKWEAR CO., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Makers of Orlano Cravats 


Canadian Distributors: GRIMSBY NECKWEAR LTD., Grimsby, Ont. 
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FLANUL FELT $ 7.00 
3X BEAVER FELT $10.00 
Models for Town and Country 


Flanul Felt Hats are made of fine quality Hatters 
Furs to resemble Flannel in appearance and softness. 


To be had in all shades at 


s WB. Altman & Co. 


PAE Ray Fifth Avenue 
Gimfast ZA New York 





SUNFAST HATS 
ARE SOLD IN EX- 
CLUSIVE SHOPS 
IN PRINCIPAL 
CITIES | 


SUNFAST HATS, INC., DANBURY, CONN. 


FLANUL FELTS introduced by D. L. DAVIS 





Model 2500-R-1 


With new built-in Pooley double horn (pat- 
ented) and special Atwater Kent unit----$125 
Will accommodate Atwater Kent Receivers 
Models 30, 33 and 32 


Now-—range and 


HE new Pooley double horn speaker gives you 
every instrument, every voice, with its own special 


character and timbre. 


The tone structure is complete, from the deep bass foun- 
dation notes to the highest peak of the treble. The 
volume, clarity and truth of tone surpass anything 


radio science has yet developed. 


Cabinets that grace any setting enclose this patented 
Pooley horn—cabinets of classic lines and lasting finish. 
Write for the special folder that completely pictures 
and describes them and the new Pooley double horn. 
And see them—hear them—at the Pooley dealer’s 


near you. 


Beware of imitations—look 
for the POOLEY name- 
plate before you buy. 


The price quoted is less set, 
tubes and power equipment. 





Speakers.” 


THE 
1642 Indiana Avenue 


Mr. Atwater Kent says: 


“The Pooley Radio Cabinet 
is approved for Atwater 
Kent Radio because of the 
design and quality of Pooley 
cabinet work and because 
of the tone qualities of the 
Pooley built-in floatinghorn. 
Both meet the standards we 
set and maintain for At- 
water Kent Receivers and 
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tone color equal to a pipe organ ’ 


Prices are slightly higher 
west of the Rockies, in 
Inter-Mountain States and 
Canada. Canadian Pooley 
Radio Cabinets are manu- 
factured by Malcolm & 





Hill, Ltd., Kitchener, 
Canada. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Told in the Club House 


(Continued from page 154) 


westward, and strode off, and, with 
spearheads uncomfortably near our 
shoulder blades, we walked glumly 
after him. 

For an hour we pushed through 
dense jungle. Then, to our relief, we 
came upon a track, and quite suddenly 
emerged on green turf. 

“Thank God for that,” said Mui- 
holland. “It’s good to see the... ” 

He broke off. There was something 
wrong about that turf. Its shape was 
too rectangular, its borders too sharply 
defined, its grass too uniformly short. 
I looked at Mulholland and Mul- 
holland looked at me. 

“If we were not in Central Africa,” 
he said slowly, “I should have said 
. . . Great Scott!” 

I'd seen it too—a round patch of 
deeper green and a small white flag. 
It was a golf course. 

Five minutes later they marched us 
up to a long low bungalow, and we 
found ourselves in a large room that 
looked, at first sight, something be- 
tween a lounge and a museum: a fan- 
tastic blend of East and West, queer, 
even sinister. The cane armchairs 
were big and cosy, and the native 
weapons on the walls looked right 
enough; one expected them in such a 
setting. But what was that above the 
fireplace? 

“Mulholland,” I said, “look at this.” 
And I pointed to two old drivers, un- 
cannily familiar looking, crossed on 
the wall. 

“I’m more interested in this,” he 
replied quietly; and he thrust some- 
thing into my hand. 

It was a skull. But it was not that 
which made me shiver. Upon the top 
of that bald pate a golf ball had been 
mounted; and on the middle of the 
forehead there was a silver plate in- 
scribed: 

H. H. Marriott-McGregor 
(Royal and Ancient) 
2&1 

“My God, what do you make of 
that?” I whispered. 

“Nothing very pleasant,” he said 
grimly. 

“A pretty trophy, is it not?” said a 
voice behind us. 

The skull, as I spun upon my heel, 
dropped from my nerveless fingers and 
bounced, with a horrid clatter, across 
the floor. Before me stood a tall, 
muscular man of perhaps forty. His 
skin was almost black, his hair was 
yellow and his eyes, of palest blue, 
shone like bits of coloured glass. And 
his dress seemed odd too. The white 
flannel shirt was right enough; but his 
trousers were white plus fours. 

“Forgive me if I startled you,” said 
the stranger, as he picked up the grisly 
trophy. “You must also forgive me if 
the circumstances of your visit seem a 
little unusual. But one has few visitors 
hereabouts, and it is possible that we 
press our hospitality a shade too per- 
sistently, especially’—here he bowed 
—“when our guests are men of breed- 
ing and distinction.” 

“For this reception,” returned Mul- 
holland graciously, “we owe you much 
—more, I daresay, than we yet realise. 
But—excuse my curiosity—are there 
any conditions attached to our visit?” 

Our host coughed. 


“Perhaps,” he said gently, “I had 
better explain the peculiar difficulties 
of my position. I am, as you have 
gathered, the King of this tribe—ap 
excellent people, but, between our. 
selves, a trifle primitive. My subjects 
and I—again I speak in confidence— 
have not a great deal in common, but 
I have managed to interest them jn 
golf, though mainly as spectators. At 
first I did try to teach them the ele. 
ments, but,” he shook his head, “it was 
uphill work. Their habit of staking 
not only their present wives, but those 
whom they had little prospect of ac. 
quiring, led to a reprehensible prac. 
tice known on the Stock Exchange, | 
believe, as gambling in futures. They 
had a trick of pushing the ball through 
the rough with their toes until, sitting 
as a committee, I showed disapproval 
of this breach by removing the feet of 
the offenders and some others. And, 
worst of all, they would settle all dis. 
putes with their niblicks. Three valu. 
able shafts were broken in this way; 
two or three times they neglected to 
remove the body; and once, in a par- 
ticularly important match, my putt 
ran off on a divot from some idiot’s 
skull. That was when I played— 
But, let me see, I have a souvenir 
somewhere.” 

He reached across the table and 
picked up a miniature bone putter. 
On it I read:— 

A. J. Harkness 
(Royal St. Georges) 
1 down 


“That, I think, was the closest 
match I have had in these parts. | 
don’t know why, but I regret to say 
that the majority of my opponents 
have been a little below form. There 
was J. F. Anderson, for instance. The 
papers had a theory that he died in 
Somaliland of malaria. He did not, 
gentlemen. He died of a topped mashie 
shot at the fifteenth hole. That pen 
handle is part of his tibia. And there 
was Bettington—a fellow of Oriel. 
They said he was attacked by a lion. 
What really attacked him was a spasm 
of socketting which culminated fatal- 
ly. Eight and six I believe the score 
was. That is the driver I lent him. 
And Lenox-Simpson—a charming fel- 
low—was supposed to have heart 
trouble. I daresay they were right but 
the primary cause of death was habit- 
ual shortness with his putts. By the 
way, I can really recommend this 
whiskey.” 

“This,” I said, when I’d_gulped 
mine neat, “this is intensely interest- 
ing. But supposing your visitor doesn't 
play golf?” 

“In that case,” replied the king in- 
differently, “I hand him over to my 
men. After all, they have few pleas 
ures.” 

“And I gather—” my lips were dry 
again,—“I gather that the men you 
defeat undergo the same process.” 

“Quite so,” agreed the king pleas 
antly. “Another whiskey?” 

“Thanks.” I had never needed one 
more. And never before had I been 
so glad that I played golf, even though 
I was only a 10-handicap man. | 

“Then as I understand it,” put ™ 
Mulholland cheerfully, “the position 

(Continued on page 158) 
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This is the 
well-known 


HORSEGUARDS 


Ruggedly built with extra 
heavy sole over an easy Rocker 
Bottom last, it has enough 
weight for protection, unusu- 
ally good designing for ap- 
pearance. Especially smart 
this season in the widely 
favored black calf or Scotch 
grain. Alsobothleathers intan. 
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calls out the 


“Horseguards”! 


Every year, when straws have just gone out for 
men and furs have just gone out for women, certain 
“Gentlemen of the HORSEGUARDS,” as we 
call them, come in asking for this same shoe again. 
You may like new styles in most things but you, 
too, will stick to this handsome heavyweight, 
winter after winter. 


ohn Wed 


inen’s Shoes 


INCORPORATED -—— REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


—equal value in men’s hose too! 


42nd Street 
between Madison and Fifth Avenues 
Broadway, just below 38th Street 
Other convenient shops in New York, 
Boston, Brooklyn, Philadelphia and 
Newark 
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(Continued from page 156) 


is this. Every—er—visitor, has the 
choice of playing a round with you 
and being eaten, or of being eaten 
without playing a round.” 

“He may, if he can, defeat me and 
live. In that case, I should be the dish 
for the oven. I rule here, you see, as 
a magician, and my subjects would 
not, I feel, look sympathetically on 
any failure of my art. Besides, they 
are a singularly hungry race .. . It 
is very gratifying to think,” he added 
thoughtfully, “that so far I have not 
been beaten.” 

“Very gratifying, eh 
agreed Mulholland. 

“What? Oh, very 
deed,” I mumbled. 

“Then shall we say tomorrow after- 
noon? That will give you the morn- 
ing to have a run over the course.” 

“With pleasure, on one condition,” 
Mulholland said. “My friend here is 
a little out of form just now. I would 
like him to caddy for me and share 
my fate, win or lose.” 

I felt those terrible pale eyes upon me. 

“This is a little disappointing,” 
murmured the king regretfully. “I 
had reckoned on two games out of 
this. But it is, I suppose, more or less 
sanctioned by the rules. Besides, if he’s 
a duffer I would derive no amusement 
from him anyway .... Now, if I 
have your word that you will not at- 
temp to escape, may I suggest that we 
have a bath and go in to dinner?” 

x ok ok 


Hawkins?” 


gratifying in- 


“Surprisingly good course,” ob- 
served Mulholland, as we strode to- 
wards the last green. “You know I’ve 
an idea I’ve seen that beggar before. 
I wonder where?” 

“Well, one thing is certain,” said I, 
for the twentieth time. “He’s as mad as 
a hatter and as dangerous as a tiger.” 

“My dear chap, he’s a perfect ma- 
niac.” agreed Mulholland. “Have you 
noticed his eyes?” 

I shivered and wondered wildly 
what chance we'd have if we took to 
that monstrous jungle. But I knew 
that, even if I broke my parole, Mul- 
holland wouldn’t. 

The king was in high spirits at 
lunch, and Mulholland was just as 
cheerful. I said little and ate less. At 
half past two the king tossed his cigar 
over the rail and looked at us en- 
quiringly. 

“Ready whenever you are,” Mul- 
holland told him. And a minute later. 
with Mulholland’s clubs on my shoul- 
der, and a black boy performing a 
similar office for the king, we set out 
for the first tee. 

As we came in sight of the links my 
heart sank. All around the teeing 
ground and lining the fairway were 
hundreds of armed warriors, their 
skins glistening like coal tar in the 
blazing sun. 

“T think I know one reason why His 
Majesty always wins,” Mulholland 
whispered, as I handed him his driver; 
and I fancied that even he was a little 
disturbed by the sea of savage faces. 

The king won the toss, and with a 
sudden spasm of fear I saw the beau- 
tiful swing of the born golfer, heard a 
joyous roar, and saw the ball sail 220 
yards down the middle of that green 
strip and run perhaps 30 yards further. 


“Good ball, sir,’ said Mulholland, 
“I'll have it here, Tony.” 

I saw Mulholland swing, watched 
the ball swoop away and heard the 
silence broken by an exultant roar, 
The ball had curved away to the left 
and finished in dense low bushes. 

“Hope I’m not in for an attack of 
hooking,” smiled Mulholland. 

The ball was lying atrociously and 
he took two to hack it out and just 
failed to reach the green with his 
brassie. The king, amidst howls of 
delight, got his four and led the way to 
the second tee one up. 

“T've got it,’ whispered Mulhol- 
land. “Now I’ve seen his swing, with 
that curious finish, I’m sure of it. It 
may comfort you to know, Tony, that 
the fellow I'm playing for our lives js 
Mr. Herbert Marrovale, twice amateur 
champion of Britain. Oh, very pretty.” 

The king had just played a three. 
quarter iron shot to within two yards 
of the second hole. 

Mulholland was well on, ran up 
beside the hole with his second, and 
then stood back to watch the king try 
for his two. The ball rolled smoothly 
across the turf, hesitated on the brink, 
and then disappeared. 

“Hm. Two down,” said Mulhol- 
land. “This really must not go on.” 

But somehow it did. A series of 
small but costly slips, and we reached 
the sixth five down. 

Five down! I tried to convince my- 
self that it was all a nightmare but 
could not. The king’s eyes shone cu- 
ridusly, the horde of savages rolled 
along the edges of the fairway and. 
whenever they caught our eyes ground 
their teeth and rubbed their oily stom- 
achs. And Mulholland now had a 
steely look in his blue eyes and an 
iron set to his jaw. 

I muttered a word of encourage- 
ment and despairingly watched them 
play the short sixth. Both were nicely 
on the green with their tee shots and 
the king, putting first, stopped a foot 
away for a safe three. Mulholland. 
going for a two, ran five feet past the 
hole; and a moment later another 
shattering roar proclaimed that he 
had missed the return putt and was 
six down. 

“Tony, old boy, you must feel like 
kicking me,” he growled. “Well, it’s 
neck or nothing now, so here goes!” 

And he walked to the seventh tee 
with a smile I did my best to return. 

Once more the king’s tee shot finish- 
ed a good 250 yards down the fairway. 
There came a crisp, clear impact of 
club and ball, the staring savages 
craned forward, and there were gasps 
as Mulholland’s ball went away like a 
bullet, rose in a graceful curve, drop- 
ping beside the other ball, and ran on 
another twenty yards. 

“You drive a long 
the king. 

“Really hit one at last.” said Mul 
holland to me. “That extra bit may 
be useful here.” : 

It was. With a beautiful brassie 
shot he reached the green and won the 
hole in four to five. 

“Thank God,” I cried, above the 
groans of the savages. “The tide’s 


ball,” observed 


turned.” 
(Continued on page 160) 
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Mosse Suggests Exquisite 
Linen Handkerchiefs 


Fine French linen handkerchiefs in the 
newest designs and colorings. 





Packed in attractive boxes and 
ready for the sock or stocking 


For the man For the lady 


VY, dozen...$12.50 V4 dozen... $7.50 
1 dozen... 24.00 1 dozen... 14.00 
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Genevieve Tobin 


Now appearing 
in the Messrs. Shubert 
Stage production 


“Murray Hit” 





ERMINE WRAP & GOWN — By Milgrim 


he “GENEVIEVE TOBIN EVENING GOWN” 


AN INSPIRATION 








“AMERICA’S FOREMOST 


GOWNS - FROCKS - SUITS - WRAPS FASHION CREATOR” 


MILLINERY FURS 


BROADWAY at 74% STREET, NEW YORK 
600 MICHIGAN BOULEVARD SOUTH, CHICAGO 


AMULGRIM 1607 EUCLID AVENUE - - - CLEVELAND 
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ET “Trump” Bridge Table 
Covers give your bridge 
tables that smartly dressed ap- 
pearance! 


4 
: 4 

Finest quality rayon material 
provides a perfect playing sur- 
face, always kept smooth and 
free from annoying wrinkles by 
the elastics under the corners. 


“Trump” Covers fitany bridge 
table; their bright, cheery colors, 
with contrasting borders woven in, 
add zest to any party; each corner is 
embroidered with a suit symbol; their 
readily washable quality keeps them fresh 
and sanitary; theirsurprisingly lowcostmakes 
them immensely popular. Colors in harmony 
with the decorations of your home. 


Deal “Trumps” liberally as Christmas gifts; use 
them for prizes; and keep at least a half dozen for your own tables. Special 
Christmas Price $2.00 each —individually and attractively boxed. 


Order Your Favorite Colors by Number 


from the fourteen color combinations listed below. Then 
mail the coupon for the benefit of the special price. 


1. Sand with peach border, 8. Piping Rock Gray and Red 

2. Silver-gray with lacquer-red border. 9. Canton Blue and Gold. 

3. Black with red border. 10. Watermelon and Black. 

4. Hydrangea blue with 'forsythia gold border. 11. Lido Sand and Navy. 

5. Grass green with gold border. 12. Golden Poppy and Black. 

6. Orchid with old gold border. 13. Silver Gray and Liberty Blue. 

. Old rose with wineberry border. 14. Cinnamon Pinkand Liberty Blue. 
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Yomanco Production Co Enclosed find $.........sss ($2.00 each). Send 
D 101-E * me, shipping charges prepaid ,...cco:.«TTUMP 
bet ° Covers. My money comes back if I’m not sat- < 


115 Worth Street, - - New York 


isfied. (Order colors by number. ) 
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SHIRTMAKERS 


(hristmas 
Suggestions 








Heavy Flannel Robe Men will appre- 
ciate a gift of this description. It is 
warm, cozyand well tailored—striped in 
tones of the same colors—such as rose, 
blue or tan and in other combinations. 
If the selection is left to us we guarantee 
your satisfaction—price $30. Mules in 
plain colors $3. 

















Muffler, finest twill Silk white pattern 
on black $12. 
English Camel’s Hair Sweater soft 
weave, destined for long wear, $45. 


Tan Cape Gloves lined with chamois 
handsewn especially forus — — — 
by Horace Sleep of London $10. 

















Repp Silk Belts especially made and 
designed to our order $5. 


English Silk Braces, in all color 


combinations. Webb ends " 
Chain Ends $10. 
Chamois Slippers, Lamb's Wool 
lined $5. 


Leather Mules in all colors $4. 





Mail orders receive prompt attention 





HABERDASHERS 
5 EAST 52ND STREET 
NEW YORK 





Told in the Club House 


(Continued from page 158) 


But my flicker of hope soon died. 
The eighth was halved in threes, the 
ninth in fours, the tenth in fives, and 
the eleventh in fours, and we were five 
down with only seven to play. 


At the twelfth, a 320-yard hole, 


| guarded by deep bunkers, the king 


made his first mistake. He pushed out 
his drive into the rough, and Mulhol- 
land, laying a mashie stop stone dead, 
won the hole in a glorious three. 

“We still live,’ said Mulholland, 
and once more I dared to hope. But 
the next was halved in fours, and we 
were four down and five to play. One 
more hole lost, or two halved, and it 
was all over. 

At the long fourteenth the king was 
again outdriven, and just failed to 
reach the green with his second. Mul- 
holland, swinging his brassie with 
loose-jointed ease, hit a shot which 
thrills me yet. For a second I thought 
he had half-topped it. Then it rose 
like a bird, hovered, dropped just 
short of the green, rolled on and dis- 
appeared in a little hollow near the 
flag. 

The blacks 


pushing, gibbering 


| swarmed ahead and in their excitement 


even crowded us a little until a snarl 
from the king drove them back like 
scared jackals. 

“T must apologise for my subjects,” 
he said. “I’ve drilled a little eti- 
quette into them, but they are still, 
as you see, a trifle primitive.” 

Just how he had taught them be- 
came clear a moment later. Anxious 
to see where Mulholland’s ball lay, 
the blacks rushed forward, and one 
excited youth, not noticing that the 
king had taken his stance for that 
critical shot, kept up his shrill chat- 
ter. There was a cry, a leap, a glint 
of steel in the sunshine and a sharp 
crack. Something like a divot flew 
to one side, and the boy, no longer 
black of head, but red, tottered, fell, 
wriggled once or twice, and lay still. 

The fifteenth was a short hole. A 
half swing, a thump on the turf, and 
Mulholland’s ball pitched three yards 
short of the pin and a yard to the 
left, clawed at the ground like a live 
thing as the “cut” took effect, and 
finished beside the hole. A two to the 
king’s three and we were two down and 
three to play. 

At the sixteenth both men drove 
beautiful balls down the lane of 
grotesque faces. The king, a few 
yards behind, took a spoon for the 
220-yard second shot, and with fear 
tugging at my heart, I saw the ball 
soar high, fall twenty yards short and 
roll well on. 

Mulholland, while the niggers 
roared with joy, was coolly measur- 
ing the distance with his eyes. Then 
he took a driving iron. I saw the 
king’s eyes gleam. I guessed what 
he was thinking—that Mulholland, 
unfamiliar with the course, had chosen 
too weak a club; and I almost com- 
mitted the folly of offering advice. 
But before I could speak there came 
that smooth, unhurried swing. The 
ball went away dead straight, dropped 
on the edge of the green, rolled on 
and on, and God! There it lay beside 
the hole. A minute later Mulholland 
had won back yet another hole, and 
we were one down and two to play! 


The natives were almost silent 
now; but one big fellow pointed to 
his gaping throat; another felt the 
edge of a knife with his thumb and 
grinned horribly. 

“A charming gallery,’ was Mul- 
holland’s comment, as I teed the ball 
with shaking fingers. “A really good 
one might just reach the green.” 

For the moment it seemed that he 
had hit a beauty. Then the ball came 
round to the left and vanished amidst 
stunted shrubs. 

“Sorry, Tony,” said Mulholland; 
and God knows I must have been 
looking pretty sickly. One down and 
two to play, and it would soon be two 
down and one to play. 
seemed very near just then. 

“Just a chance; depends on how it’s 
lying. By Jove! they've found it. That’s 
a good sign.” 

But there was mockery in the grins 
that greeted us; and I saw the ball 
stuck in the fork of a shrub, a good 
three feet from the ground. 

For the first time Mulholland swore. 
“Shouldn’t be surprised if they put it 
there,” he said. “Still, it’s just play- 
able. Give me the mashie.” 

Very cautiously, for fear of shak- 
ing the ball from its position, he took 
his stance. There was a thud, a fly- 
ing bough momentarily distracted my 
eye, a plop broke that deadly still- 
ness, and there was the ball beside the 
flag. 

Almost hysterical with joy, I bawled 
incoherencies in Mulholland’s ear; 
but they were lost in the sullen roar 
of the crowd. 

The king glanced at us and then 
at the faces around him; and some- 
how he had changed. 

“T believe he’s losing his nerve,” 
whispered Mulholland. “There, what 
did I tell you?” 

Almost unable to believe my eyes, 
I saw that the king had completely 
duffed his approach. He walked for- 
ward, essayed the hopeless task of 
holding a 20 yard approach, and 
with a curious twitching of his face, 
strode on. 

All square! Laughing hysterically, 
I wrung Mulholland’s hand, and 
found myself repeating it idiotically. 
All square! All square! All square! 

“Quite a good finish,” grinned 
Mulholland. 

There were whisperings amongst 
the savages, and low, excited mur- 
murs, and curious glances at Mul- 
holland and the king. 

It may be that his miraculous re- 
covery had made Mulholland over- 
confident, or he may at last have been 
shaken by the strain. With the roar 
of the savages in my ears, and a chill 
in my heart, I saw his drive come 
round like a boomerang and bound 
into the rough behind some trees. 

“Oh, bad luck,” said the king when 
the tumult had died away, and he 
swung his driver with all his old 
certainty. The ball finished far down 
the green fairway, and I knew that 
now the end was near. 

Silently Mulholland and I ap- 
proached the clump of trees, and a 
party of blacks pointed to the ball. 

“This time I’ve really done it in,” 
murmured Mulholland. 

(Continued on page 162) 
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That pipe-smoking friend of yours 
—the fellow who flips open a 
pouch of commonplace tobacco— 
who never knew the ecstasy of 
drawing comfort and joy from a 
pipeful of Craven Mixture— 
why not take pity on him this 
Christmas? 


Send him an imported gift—a 
couple of tins of Craven Mixturg 
—that pure, unadulterated, de- 
liciously mild, wondrously fra- 
grant tobacco which has been the 
choice of discriminating smokers 
for over sixty years. 


His first pipeful will enroll him 
for life in the circle of connoisseurs 
for whose pipes nothing but 
Craven Mixture will suffice. 
And he'll think that you’ré not 
only a good friend but a mighty 
smart fellow as well! 


Of course, we're taking it for 
granted that you already know 
and enjoy Craven Mixture. But 
if you haven't tried it yet—you 
can now buy it at your own to- 
bacconist anywhere in the United 
States or Canada. Packed in ait- 
tight tins, it retains all its fresh- 
ness and fragrance—just as when 
it left the great Arcadia Works in 
London. 





Carreras, Ltd., 220 Fifth Avenue, | 
lew York City. i 

I enclose 10¢ in stamps. Send liberal | 

Special sample tin of Craven Mixture. | 
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Enchantment, luxury, com- 
fort: imprisoned in No. 4711 
Bath Salts; magically released 
as you spray a redolent half- 
handful into your waiting tub! 
The water is gratefully soft; 
your skin retains its youthful 
glow and smoothness; and 
fatigue yields to a new vitality. 
No. 4711 may be had in ten 
fashionable odors. 


‘“71)= Bath Salts 


Made in U.S. A. by 
Mulhens & Kropff, Inc. 
25 W. 45th Street 
New York 
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for the Entire Family 


Hs the Christmas gift that is sure 
to please—a real thrill for the en- 

tire family. Right in the home, young 
| and old, can now enjoy the health- 
| giving thrill of a brisk canter, a snappy 
trot, a racing gallop. 

Fifteen minutes on the Battle Creek 
HEALTH HORSE peps up Dad for the 
day’s work, Mother for her social du- 
ties, Sonny for school. Here’s the best 
gift of all—vigorous health! 

Tone up your muscles, banish that 
dull, listless feeling, get rid of flabby 
fat and build solid, healthy flesh. The 
Battle Creek HEALTH HORSE is a vigor 
builder, a creator of fine, youthful fig- 
ures, a zestful tonic—all in one. 


Suite $-103 


SANITARIUM EQUIPMENT CO. 


GOOD HEALTH BLDG, 


‘The Battle Creek 


Famous Men and Women 
Ride This Way 


Hundreds of world-famous people, 
prominent statesmen, big business ex- 
ecutives, leading society women—are 
now using the “Mechanical Horse” to 
keep physically fit. The Battle Creek 
HEALTH HORSE reproduces exactly the 
health-giving benefits of horseback-rid- 
ing without the risk and expense of 
keeping a live animal. Easy to operate, 
sturdily built, always ready for service. 
Send for FREE book “RIDE YOUR WAY 
TO HEALTH” telling about the enjoy- 
able new way to keep well and young. 
Write—TODAY! 










Battle Creek, Mich. 
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HEALTH HORSE 














“Jack, you’re clever no end. You 
always were far-seeing.” 


“It’s easy with C-FARs. I take 
them wherever I go.” 
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sports is the C-FAR 
Field Glass. As small 
as your watch and as easy 
to carry, you can take it 
with you wherever you go. 
Place one lens to the eye, 
and hold the other at arm’s 
length. Gives magnification 
of over 5 times, as much 
as in binoculars costing 
over ten times as much. 
Makes an ideal gift 
for anyone 


Send $2.00 for 
our set 
today 
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574 Main Street 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
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our knowledge of schools 


POY Slay 


| pes advice is always the best 

when backed by a thorough work- 
ing knowledge of the subject in ques- 
tion. Thus, when you are in doubt about 
some particular point or two in the se- 
lection of the school best fitted to your 
needs, write to us. You are assured in 
advance of obtaining advice that is sin- 
cere, practical and based on years of 
experience. Be sure and give us full 
particulars of your own individual case 


so that we may advise adequately at 
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| Fascinating—Delightfully Different 


—when you celebrates 


“Hawaii 


MAGINE IT! Christmas with 
breakfast served in the open un- 
der whispering palms... with juicy 
golden papaia ... delicious Hawaiian 
Kona coffee... and tasty poha jam! 


Christmas with summer sports .. . 
Golf, tennis, swimming in velvet 
waters ...surf boarding, surf canoe- 
ing and deep-sea or surf fishing. 


Magic evenings come and go with moon- 
light dips in a phosphorescent sea... 
dancing under the stars ... peaceful 
slumbers beneath the spell of the plain- 
tive “Aloha” as it drifts across the water. 
A more fascinating, delightfully unusual 
Christmas than you have pictured in your 
most fanciful dreams awaits you at the 
end of a voyage to Hawaii, on any of 
LASSCO’S splendid ocean liners. 


Sail direct to Honolulu from Los Angelcs 
over the Popular Southern Route. 


S. S. CITY OF LOS ANGELES 
“Queen of the Pacific” 


S.S. CITY OF HONOLULU 
LASSCO’S Newest Luxury Liner 


S. S. CALAWAII 
Most Popular Cabin Liner 


on 
All-Inclusive Tours, $278.50 and up 


—covering every necessary ship and shore 
expense depending on steamship and 
hotel accommodations selected. Three 
weeks time Los Angeles to Hawaii and 
return, including the 3-day wonder trip 
from Honolulu to Hilo and Kilauea vol- 
cano. PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
TOURS on December sailings of the 
“City of Los Angeles” and “City of Hon- 
olulu.” Send for special tour folder. 


Hawaii is a part of the get Pacific Coast 
Empire... come and enjoy it all! 


e 


For all information apply any 
authorized agent or— 


Los Angeles Steamship Co. 


730 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 
505 Fifth Ave. 685 Market Street 


New York San Francisco 
140 S. Dearborn 217 E. Broadway 
Chicago San Diego 
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If the worst be known 


It’s net stocks creeping down. 
It’s underwear creeping up. 





Nothing fatal 
~- just 
underwear! 


Of course, the gentleman in 
the picture seems nerve-wracked. 
But wouldn’t you be nerve- 
wracked if your underwear gave 
every promise of rending you 
limb from limb? How many so- 
called nervous dispositions are 
really just cases of nervous 
underwear! 


Not if you wear the Lewis Golf 
Suit, however. You forget both 
nerves and underwear. The same 
freedom from underwear annoy- 
ance that cut strokes off thou- 
sands of golf games, last summer, 
is yours in the office this winter. 


A slightly heavier weight for 
winter, if you desire. But in both, 
the same magic fabric that in- 
sures perfect comfort — perfect 
absorption and evaporation of 
perspiration. Ask for the Lewis 
Golf Suit today and learn the 


new freedom in Underwear. 


Look for the Lewis label and 
the little golfer on every gen- 
uine Lewis Golf Suit. 

If your dealer hasn’t the Lewis 
Golf Suit, $5.00 and your 
measurements will bring you 
two suits. State whether knee 
or % length desired. Lewis 
Knitting Co., 120 Main Street, 
Janesville, Wisconsin, makers 
of the famous Lewis Under- 
wear. 


The New 


GOLF SUIT 
The NEW UNDERWEAR 











Told in the Club House 


(Continued from page 160) 


“Never mind, old boy,” I mum- 
bled miserably. 

“My God,” he cried, 
sporting chance yet.” 

He dropped to his knees, and fol- 


“there’s a 


| lowing his example, I saw, about two 
| feet from the ground, a small open- 





ing in the foliage. It was no bigger 
than a plate, but through it one could 
see a patch of green, and the gently 
moving flag. 

“The iron, Tony,” cried Mulhol- 
land. “No, I must have a short shaft in 


| this mess, and I must keep it low. 


Give me the putting cleek.” 

Back on the fairway, I could see 
nothing but the trees and the figures 
of the savages, still as idols. Then 
came a faint thump, and a flash of 
white as the ball skimmed over the 
turf, pitched a hundred yards ahead, 
and ran on towards the green. On 
and on it ran until, meeting the curve 
of the green, it curled lazily to the 
left and stopped ten yards above the 
hole. Again there came a roar, but 
this time it held a new note. 

“T believe they think you're a 
miracle-worker,” I said as I studied 
the respect, even awe, written on those 
ugly faces. 

“Looks 
land. 

There was dead silence as the king 
swung his iron. 

“God be praised! Bunkered!” cried 
Mulholland in my ear. “Hi—Tony! 
look there!” 

Behind the bushes I saw a party of 
niggers, and in their midst a huge 
cauldron from which a thin vapour 


like it,’ grinned Mulhol- 


| rose. Faint and sick I looked away, 


only to catch the eye of a great buck 
nigger whose left hand fondled a 
dagger while his right rubbed a 
shining paunch. 

“T see now why most of His Maj- 
opponents seemed to have 
finished rather badly,” said Mulhol- 
land dryly. “Oh, well out, sir!” 


esty’s 


The king, recovering well, had 
pitched seven or eight yards from the 
pin. 


“Yours, I fancy,” he said. 

Mulholland agreed, and I held my 
breath. 

Again he was too venturesome, and 
again the ball finished a yard past 
the hole. 

The king judged it better. His ball 


| ran around the lip and stopped six 








| 


That Gives NEW FREEDOM | 





' 


inches beyond, directly between Mul- 
holland and the hole. One for the 


match and our lives, and a dead 
stymie! 
“Hell!” said Mulholland softly. 


“What’s it to be, Tony—play safe 
for a half and go on to the nine- 
teenth or go for a four and take the 
risk of knocking him in? Safely or 
sudden death?” 

“S-sudden death,” I  stammered, 
feeling that that was what he ex- 
pected of me. 

“Good man! I knew 
The niblick, Tony.” 

I watched him practice the shot two 
or three times, and, looking up, shiv- 
ered despite the clammy heat. The 
king’s teeth were bared, his un- 
naturally pale eyes shone wolfishly. 

Mulholland stooped, and there was 
a hush. I saw the niblick nip forward, 
saw the ball rise and drop and dis- 
appear, heard, as in a dream, a wild 
yell which must have been my own, 
and sprang forward to wring Mul- 
holland’s hand. 


you would. 


The next instant I was flung aside | 
by charging bodies. I saw Mulholland | 


seized by half a dozen warriors and 
thrust aloft, and heard a mighty 
shout. There came, too, a maniacal 
scream from behind me and I wheeled 
in time to see the fallen king, snarl- 
ing like a beast, go down before a 
swarm of savages. A knife rose and 
fell and rose again; and then—for 
madman though he was, he was an 
Englishman—I turned away. 
* oe * 

There was a pause in 
house while Hawkins struck a match. 

“There’s a little more to tell,” he 
said. “They wanted us to stay, of 
course—Mulholland as King and me 
as Prime Minister. As courteously as 
may be, we declined these exalted 
offices, and next day, with a strong 
bodyguard, we were on the way to 
Mombassa. After that—By the way, 


have you ever been to East Africa, | 


Colonel?” 

For a full minute there was no 
sound but the ticking of the clock. 
Then the Colonel, apparently stifling 
some strong emotion with difficulty, 
tossed away his cigar, rose heavily and 
turned towards the window. 

“T think the worst’s past,” he said. 
“Anyway, thank God the  wind’s 
dropped.” 
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Fusser Fusses Over 
the Fusser 


[; Is the cheesiness of this cheese 
that enables him to be so good 
to himself. 

For Tiger Gruyeére is a treat to 
persons to whom fine tastes and 
flavors ordinarily are as the desert 
of Moab. 

Gustatorially and in sales the 
first gruyere of the continent called 
Europe. Odorless. 

Impossible outside of the Em- 
mental. Five centuries of Swiss 
climate behind it. 

Look for the Tiger. Precious cheese 

recipes on request. Roethlisberger & 


Co., (Origin 1856) 178 Franklin St., 
New York City. 


Emmental-Gruyére 
Cheese 
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THE ANTISEPTIC LINIME 

At all DRUGGISTS $1.25 
Send for free treg! bottle 

W. F.YOUNG, Inc., Springfield, Mass 
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LOOK TO THE SKIES FOR DAWN 


Do you remember the White Ghost? . . . 
Or the Red Devil? 

Only a few years ago, when automobiles 
were risky and freakish playthings, those were 
names to conjure with—phantom machines 
that dashed at forty miles an hour along 
graded dirt roads, followed by pillars of dust 
and fumes of oil, pursued by frantic dogs and 
the derisive yells of village skeptics. Do you 
remember the epoch-making Glidden tours 
across a few hundred miles of New England 
hills? Do you remember the Vanderbilt 
Cup Races, with thousands of holiday-makers 
banked around dangerous curves, thrilled with 
the hope of seeing a smash-up? 

Only a few years before that, horses were 
running wild and cattle stampeding at the 
hoarse shriek of the locomotive. 

And prayers were offered regularly for 
those in peril on the sea. . . . 

Remember these things—for they hap- 
pened in our time! 

Today giant liners are ferrying hundreds 
of thousands of tourists across the oceans. 
Limited trains glide on roller bearings, safe- 


guarded at every turn of the wheel by auto- 
matic controls. And 22,000,000 automobiles 
have turned the thoughts of everyone in this 
country outward — outward along smooth 
highways of asphalt and concrete. 

Now look to the skies for dawn! 

A new industrial and commercial era is 
commencing, just as surely as new eras com- 
menced with steamboats, with the railroad, 
and the automobile. Their dawns were 
marked with misgivings and catastrophes that 
And 
similarly, the heroic recklessness that the 
hazards of war made necessary, the dramatic 
daring of pioneers trying their wings beyond 
the realms of known safety, the foolish ad- 
ventures of unskilled fliers in obsolete ma- 
chines have diverted public attention from 
what is going on in the solid, safe develop- 
ment of air transportation. 


befogged the popular vision. 


We will awake some early day to realize 
that a new and tremendous force has entered 
national life. It does not imply the obso- 
lescence of old-established means of transpor- 
tation. It means a sudden extension of the 


capabilities of man—the power to reach 
hitherto inaccessible spots unerringly and with 
great swiftness, a means of leaping geograph- 
ical boundaries in perfect comfort and safety, 
another triumph over all-consuming Time. 

Everyone is familiar with the spectacular 
achievements in aviation during the past year. 
Everyone has come to know names such as 
Le Bourget, Croydon, Tempelhof, Mineola, 
and the Ford Airport at Detroit—principally 
because of dramatic events associated with 
them. But not so many realize that in a 
recent survey of one hundred American flying 
concerns, there were only two fatalities in five 
million miles of flight! 

The all-metal planes of the Ford Motor 
Company have already flown on regular sched- 
ules, carrying freight, a distance of 700,000 
miles. . . . And it is in the well-founded be- 
lief that the airplane has brought in a new 
industrial factor of the first importance, that 
the Ford Motor Company is devoting re- 
sources to research, experimentation, and 
sound production in this new and rapidly 
expanding field. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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Sy MART, graceful, luxurious—the 
“SNoOakland All-American Six beats 

eloquent witness to the beauty 
and the comfort built into every Body by 
Fisher. It strikingly illustrates, too, the 
unmatched ability of Fisher to build 
supreme value into a motor car body. 
You will not find a greater motor car 
value in America than the Oakland All- 
American Six. Part of that value is in its 
chassis, with its big motor, its bull-dog 
sturdiness and strength—and part in the 
attractive, comfortable and extremely 
durable Body by Fisher. That General 
Motors is able to offer such a car at such 
a price is still further proof of the benef- 
icent result of Fisher resources, Fisher 
efficiency and Fisher craftsmanship 
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STEINWAY 


“AN THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS £F 
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THE FIRE BIRD, painted for the STEINWAY COLLECTION by ROCKWELL KENT 


The completion, in 1910, of Stravinsky's 
remarkable ballet, “L’Oiseau de Feu,” 
marked the appearance of a new and 
gigantic figure among contemporary 
composers. The flaming brilliance of 
its orchestration, its startling harmonic 
innovations, first stunned and then fasci- 
nated the musical public. . . . Today it 
is among the most popular of program 
numbers. 





In THE light of the advantages en- 
joyed by the owner of a Steinway piano, 
its extraordinary prestige is at once 
explicable. . . . For he experiences a 
unique pride of possession in the en- 
joyment of this beautiful instrument. 
He feels a deep and intimate pleasure 
in the music drawn from it by his 


family, or by himself. And he knows 
that his own tastes, and those of his 
children, are constantly the better 
for its refining influence. 


The exceptional qualities of tone 
and durability which distinguish Stein- 
way pianos have been generally recog- 
nized for 70 years. They have been 
built into them with scrupulous care 
by three generations of the Steinway 
family. They have won the admira- 
tion and praise of the greatest musi- 
cians, from Wagner to Igor Stravinsky. 

Yet with the single exception of the 
concert grand, every one of the six 
Steinway models is a home piano, de- 


signed to meet a special condition of 


income or acoustics. Each is a true 
Steinway, incomparably rich in tone, 
It will 
serve you, as only the best things can 


And there 


lies the real index of economy. You 


magnificently responsive. 
serve you, all your days. 


need never buy another piano. 





There is a Steinway dealer in your com- 
munity, or near you, through whom you 
may purchase a new Steinway piano with 
a small cash deposit, and the balance will 
be extended over a period of two years. 
Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: $875 and up 


Plus transportation 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall 
109 West 57th Street, New York 
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